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A MOTOR OIL WITH 


ENDURANCE 


THE 


NEW 


Poh (fo) 


MOTOR OIL 


An ENTIRELY NEW MOTOR OIL—developed 
through a process entirely new to motor oil re- 
fining—a lubricant with definitely proved EN- 
DURANCE BEYOND BELIEF! In this process, no 
acid of any kind touches the oil from the well to 


your car. The process prevents destructive chemi- 


ASSOCIATED 


OLL 


cal action and preserves the inherent stamina of 
the oil. The result—a motor oil which is 100% lu- 
bricant, which resists the merciless attacks of heat 
and friction. The color of the new Cycol is new— 
transparent green-gold. Fill up today with the new 
Cycol and test it for yourself. 
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Only Southern Pacific offers 
our Great Routes to and from the Coast 
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— you can go by one, and 
return by another 











You who live in this virile, 
fast-developing land west of 
the Rockies,scenic playground 
of the continent, can render an 
important service to eastern 
friends. Explain to them that 
Southern Pacific offers a choice 
of four great routes to the Pa- 
cific Coast and a network of 
scenic lines along the Coast, 
with stopover privileges every- 
where. They can come west by 
one of these four routes, return 
by another, and see the whole 
Coast at minimum expense. 
Only Southern Pacific offers 
this choice: 

Sunset Route, New York to New 
Orleans by steamship or rail; thence by 


Louisiana and Texas via 


rail across; 


Houston; San Antonio and its historic 
Alamo; FE] Paso with glimpse of Old 
Mexico; Apache Trail Highway of 
Arizona; San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco; 

Go pen SrarTeE Rour ks, the direct 
line from Chicago and Mississippi Val- 
ley cities to Los Angeles, San Diego 
(through Carriso Gorge) and Santa 
Barbara via Kansas City and El Paso, 
over prairie, mountain and painted 
mesa of the great Southwest; 


OveRLAND Routt (Lake Tahoe 


Line), s 
the continent via Omaha and Ogden, 
over 


Salt Lake by rail, 


past Donner Lake 


crossing Great 
the Sierra Nevada, 
ind American River Canyon, and down 
through the picturesque 
of ’49 days to San Francisco; and 






hortest route across the center of 


gold ( ountry 



























Suasta Roure, Pacific Northwest to 
San Francisco via Portland, Crater Lake 
and Mount Shasta, through a setting of 


rivers and sparkling lakes. 


Over each route is operated, among 
other fine trains daily, a premier train 
unsurpassed in service and appoint- 
ments. These are: “Sunset Limited,’ 
“Golden State Limited,” “San Fran- 
cisco Overland Limited,” and, on Shasta 


Route, the fast, new “Cascade 


” 


Southern Pacific agents are in nearly 
all’cities and towns. They will help plan 
any trip. 

Write 
margin 
F. S. McGinnis, passenger traffic mana- 
ger, Dept. x-1, 65 Market Street, San 


Francisco, for illustrated booklet, “How 


name and address in the 


below, tear off and mail to 


Best to See the Pacific Coast” 


Southern 
Pacific 
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ITTING at ease above is 

George Marvin whose “De- 
bunking Banking,” the story 
of the human interest side of the 
Bank of Italy and its founder, 
A. P. Giannini, appears in this 
issue. As staff correspondent 


for the “Outlook,” Mr. Marvin 
toured the United States and 
Canada during 1925 and 1926, 
publishing in that magazine 
forty-eight studies of the Ameri- 
can scene under the running 
title, “Americanism: Univer- 
sities and Municipalities.” 
His investigations into institu- 
tions, big and small, have ren- 
dered him peculiarly fitted to 
report on one of the least publi- 
cized and at the same time one 
of the most significant angles of 
a great organization whose suc- 
cess in great measure has been 
built upon a personality. Mr. 
Marvin's article appears on 
page 11. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent ina 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 

Printed in U.S. A. 
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Boys’ Schools 





SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West’’ 
Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
=. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
each Sta., San Diego, Cal. 








MILITARY 


PA G E ACADEMY 


A a school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with ae training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents oo the atmosphere of 

encouragement. Largest 


understanding an: 
schoo] of its kind in a Write for 


the catalog. Robert A master, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, ia Angeles, Cal. 

















California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 
A non-militars preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A 


Box 6-A Headmaster 


Harvard Schoo 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
rding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 

accredited. Member R. 0. T. C. For catalog and particulars 

address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 


San Rafael 





LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 





IF YOU HAVE A 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a private school where outdoor 
activities are encouraged (either mili- 
taryor non-military)—write us and tell 
us about him. We want you to make 
a wise selection for your lad and we 
will aid you in every way we can. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco - 
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Foolish, Indeed 


E find Martial in his epigrams 
saying, “Me literulas stalti docu- 
ere parentes’ (My foolish par- 


ents taught me to read and write). 

Consider just how foolish it would be 
if our parents, through our teachers, 
stopped short with teaching us to read 
and write. Take, for instance, such a 
sentence as: Baby brother’s new shoes 
cost five dollars. Imagine being able to 
read and write such a sentence, that 
and nothing more. 

Think of the sociological, biological and 
anatomical knowledge involved in an ade- 
quate conception of the word “baby”. A 
moron could learn to read and write the 
word. © But that bit of mental gymnastics 
is not enough. 

It also follows that being able to read 
and write is in itself not sufficient training 
for a complete or even partially complete 
understanding of the word “‘brother’’. The 
graphic symbol for brotherhood has a 
background old as civilization itself. The 
word is a block in the foundation of the 
religion of Western civilization. ‘‘New’’ is 
a relative term. We must understand 
what is old before we can understand the 
meaning of new and vice versa. The use 
of shoes is closely related to custom, 
fashion and necessity. ‘The human race 
was well developed before shoes were even 
thought of. Shoes mark a step in the evo- 
lution of mankind. 

Next consider the countless shades of 
meaning bound up in the word “cost” 
What good the ability to read and 
write the word without some knowledge 
of what it means? And what of the 
jast words in our simple sentence, “Five 
dollars”? The mere ability to read and 


| write does not help a man to know the 








worth of a dollar—or five dollars. In our 
civilization someone had to work to pro- 
duce that five dollars; someone had to 
form a government; someone had to 
establish this method of exchange. Five 
dollars is more than a word. 

Education in its broader sense is, prop- 
erly enough, not merely a matter of read- 
ing and writing; it involves socialization, 
moral education, physical development, 
the proper use of the mother tongue, 
knowledge of mathematical 
musical notation, graphic representation. 
It teaches cooperation, profitable use of 
leisure; it means learning to study. 
Proper attention must be given to such 
educational phases as these before an in- 
telligent understanding of even a simple 
sentence may be expected. A child’s edu- 
cation should be considered from some 
such angle as this or with Martial he may 
rightfully say, “My foolish parents taught 
me to read and write.’ A.M. H. 


Girls’ Schools 


School 
§ Seive 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 

















MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efkis 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music French 
Art, Home —— etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 

ja S. Blake, A. B., pep oe 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL Caticrnis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A. 





THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation Boarding and day school for 
irls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
reparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 

Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 

Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 

Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 











IF YOU HAVE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
private school for her; our western 
private schools offer the highest tradi- 
tions and standards, and those are 
what you appreciate. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco - Calif. 
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will never fool Jim S 


thousands of others 
now knows that “You 
paint a house 
with apple sauce” 


cant 


N every town and city —even on 

the farms — you will find “Jim 
Stewart.” There are thousands and 
thousands of him. He typifies the 
man who has found out that “cheap” 
paint isn’t cheap at all. 

Last fall the particular “Jim 
Stewart” we have in mind found it 
necessary to repaint his house 
AGAIN. He decided to see just 
what there was to this rumpus about 
“cheap” paint. 

So he bought $46.75 worth of fine 
old SWP House Paint from his local 
Sherwin-Williams dealer. A short 
while later he returned with $17.00 
worth of the paint. And this is what 
he said: 

“I never in my life saw anything cover 
like this SWP. I figured this job on the 
same covering basis as the brand I have 
been using and I kad almost half of the 
SWP left over.” 

Is “Jim Stewart” converted? He 
is. Will a “cheap” house paint or 
any other “cheap” paint product 
ever fool him again? It will not. 
If you are tempted by the “low 


price,” the wonderful claims and 
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heap paint 


e, like 


eloquent prom- 
ises of a “cheap” 
house paint, re- 
member this: 

“Cheap” paint 
is low priced for 
one reason only. 
It is cheaply 
made of cheap 
materials. Look at the formula. 
SWP House Paint, on the other 
hand, is a strictly quality paint. It 
costs more per gallon, because it is 
made of finest materials. 

The white lead carbonate, white 
lead sulphate, zine oxide, linseed 
oil and even the beautiful colors 
used in SWP are all made by Sher- 
win-Williams. 





tewart again 





We could buy these materials on 
the open market, usually at less 
cost. But we could not control the 
superfine quality demanded by 
Sherwin-Williams. 

As a result of these extra fine 
materials, and the famous Sherwin- 
Williams “balanced” formula, SWP 
House Paint covers 360 square feet 
per gallon (2 coats). 

The average “cheap” paint, for 
obvious reasons, covers only 250 
square feet per gallon (2 coats). 

Where 11 gallons of “cheap” paint 
are needed for the average house 
only 7 gallons of SWP are needed. 

Also, “cheap” paint and cheap 
colors have no stamina. Your cheap- 
looking “cheap” paint quickly fades, 

















SHERWIN- 
PRODUCTS 


ORIES AND WanEMOUSES IN PF 
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discolors, cracks, peels and chips. 
About two years sees its finish. 
SWP House Paint, made of finest 
materials, with beautiful, sunfast 
and weatherproof colors, lasts on 
the average for five years—and it 
looks sek to the very end. This is 
vitally important today—when even 
our houses are radiant with color. 
So there you have it. “Cheap” 
paint, with cheap, wishy-washy 
colors, actually costs you two and 
one half times as much as fine old 


SWP. And there is no earthly way 
to beat it. 
The “Master Touch” 

Often the question is asked, “Why 
is it that others do not make a house 
paint to equal SWP?” The answer 
s, “The Master Touch prevents it.” 

At the head of our great labora- 
tories we have paint scientists who 
are in the paint industry what men 
like Thomas Edison and Marconi 
are in their chosen fields. 


These have 


ability —the“ Master Touch” — which 
lifts the great artist or scientist high 


men that rare plus- 


above all others. 

The “Master Touch” 
superfine quality of materials made 
by Sherwin-Williams — in the deli- 
e ° 99 

balancing 


shows in the 


cate, scientific of ingre- 
dients— in the great, power-driven 
mills and grinders which produce 
the creamy-smooth SWP texture 
in the critical testing and analyzing 
which guard every step. 

This is the vital element of SWP 


House Paint and every other Sher- 





win-Williams product. No “cheap” 
process even comprehends such per- 
fection. The most skillful cannot 
exactly duplicate it— even though 
the “balanced” formula is known to 
all. It is Sherwin-Williams. 


Let “Paint Headquarters” 
save money for you 
What is true of “cheap” paints is 
also true of “cheap” varnishes, lac- 


Up-to-date painters every- 
| where are using SWP House 


THe L_ iy ’ ” 
“SHERWIN WILLIAMS.CO ae 


roees AND FACTORY: CLE velar, 





smoothness — brushing ease 
—covering ability—and du- 
rability—can only be pro- 
duced by scientific processes. 
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quers or enamels. “Low-price- 
per-gallon” and economy are 
miles and miles apart. 
If your house needs repaint- 
ing see your local Sherwin- 
W illiams dealer. Get compar- 
ative estimates on “cheap” 
paint and SW P House Paint. 
Base your choice upon the cost of 
the job — not the gallon price. 
And do not forget that 
is not figured on the quality of 


“labor” 


It costs just as much 
to apply a paint as SWP. 
If you want the name of a painter 


paint used, 
“cheap” 


in your vicinity who endorses SWP 
and will apply it for you, write us. 

We will also send literature or in- 
formation regarding any Sherwin- 
Williamsquality 
paint product 
and a free copy 
of the famous 
** Household 
Painting Guide” 
which saves 
mistakes in 
painting. Write 


THE 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Co 








Largest Paint and Var- 
nish Makers inthe World 


Cleveland . . Ohio 


Trade-Mark 
Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


d 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


PAINTS 


VARNISHES,Y 


LACQUERS 


ENAMELS 



































of human contacts. 
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ITH the Bank of Italy 
occupying so prominent a 
place in the minds of all 
Westerners—and — Cali- 
fornians in_ particular 
Sunset feels its leading article this month 
to be especially pat to the occasion. “De- 
bunking Banking” is George Marvin’s 
analysis of the reasons for the extraordi- 
nary success of the Bank of Italy and of its 
founder and guiding spirit, A. P. Giannini. 

In his article Mr. Marvin has purposely 
turned away from the financial intricacies 
of his subject and gone straight to the heart 
of the human equation involved. By this 
method of attack he has discovered other 
factors than the mere economic principle 
of branch banking successfully conducted, 
and chief among those factors in the devel- 
opment of the Bank of Italy is the principle 
The infinitive form, 
“to de-bunk,” popularized so widely by 
W. E. Woodward in his novel, has found 
application in plenty since the public took 
it up. Mr. Marvin finds that someone 
and that someone Mr. Giannini himself— 
was busily taking the bunk out of banking 
for several years before Mr. Woodward 
ever thought of his trick verb and in this 
Sunset article he makes it plain that the 
principle upon which the Bank of Italy 
operates—the principle that banking is a 
business just like any other business—is 
in great measure responsible not only for 
the more obvious successes of that in- 
stitution but for the hidden springs of 
that or any other success, the confidence 
and esteem of its customers. 

Mr. Marvin is a writer of wide experi- 
ence in the fields of industry, finance and 
economics and SuNSET readers will find in 
this interpretation to the West of one of 
its greatest institutions a stimulating and 
keen analysis, intelligently and readably 
presented. , , . 


ROM Teapot Dome and the little 
black bag to Upton Sinclair’s 
recent blast, oil is an ever present topic 
with Americans at large. Most of us, 
however, in the knowledge of the fact that 
oil concerns our own affairs more or less 
intimately, are inclined to take any dis- 
cussion of that natural mineral product 
fairly seriously. We wax warm on the 
subject on almost any provocation, Mr. 
Sinclair not least. 

So it remains for J. W. Bohon and a 
happy-go-lucky old rascal of a Mexican 
bandit to play horse with so serious a 
matter as petroleum. In a delightfully 
humorous story in this issue Mr. Bohon 
asks “What Good is Oil?” From the view- 
point of the Mexican narrator into whose 
mouth the author puts the query, oil is 
simply no use at all—merely a matter in- 
volving more work than any sane hombre 
would think of doing, no matter for what 
pay. ies 
But Manuel had one adventure in oil 
and upon that adventure was founded an 
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everlasting grudge against oil and all its 
works. Read Mr. Bohon’s story: page 16. 
? ? ? 

AST month Walter V. Woehlke, 

in“ These Money-Drunk Movies,” 
investigated, coolly and without prejudice 
the present state of the motion-picture 
business, America’s fourth largest indus- 
try. In that article he stated facts, la- 
mentable facts most of them, but true 
just the same. 

Having thus detailed, as far as he could 
determine them, the symptoms of that 
overgrown but sickly infant, the motion 
picture industry, Mr. Woehlke proceeds, 
in this issue, to a diagnosis of the case. 
“What’s Wrong With the Movies?” he 
asks and goes on to give you his answer 
to that question. We commend his report 
to that great public which feels, vaguely 
perhaps but none the less strongly, that it 
simply isn’t getting its money’s worth 
when it goes to the movies. 

? 5 ? 

INCE December 15, the date when 

the January SUNSET went on sale, 
our mail has been swelled by an ever grow- 
ing proportion of letters commenting upon 
the Fremont Older—Reverend George 
Phillips debate on capital punishment 
which we published in that issue. 

Naturally enough, the attempted prison 
break at Folsom and the more recent 
Southern California kidnaping case have 
revived public interest on the death 
penalty, which has been for many years 
undeniably something of an academic 
question. And it’s to be expected that 
increased public interest in any question 
will increase the number of those who take 
pen in hand and sit down to record on 
paper the thoughts that are brewing in 
their minds. 

Naturally, too, most of the comments 
which the Desk receives are in accord 
with the Reverend Phillips’ demand that 
the death penalty be retained. With 
sentiment whipped to a high point by 
newspaper reports of the frightful details 
of the Parker case, it is only reasonable to 
expect the believers in capital punishment 
to say their say, and to say it as loudly 
and as often as possible. 

But why are no antis represented? 
Where are those who agree with Mr. 
Older? Where are the opponents of the 
death penalty? So far not one letter in 
support of the negative side has come to 
the Desk. Certainly there are many who 
believe themselves to be unalterably 
opposed to capital punishment no matter 
what the provocation. And despite the 
present hysteria there should be a few 
who are willing to stick to their guns. 

In the March issue we shall publish 
some of the opinions of our subscribers 
on this question and both sides should be 
adequately represented. We ask it again: 
Where are you, antis? We’re waiting to 
hear from you! 
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YSTERY and detective yarns 
have come a long way from the 
days when a Nick Carter thriller in a 
small boy’s possession meant the wood- 
shed and a slipper. Nowadays the mys- 
tery story is respectable; it holds up its 
head with the best of them; with the en- 
dorsement, even, of sundry Presidents, it 
has acquired merit in direct ratio to the 
importance of those wearied humans who 
have turned for relaxation to the mystifi- 
cation and trickery between its covers. 
And the least violent of us read and enjoy. 
Apropos, then, Charles V. Brereton 
has turned the ingenuity which made his 
Casco Billy thousands of friends among 
SUNSET readers, to spinning yarns woven 
about one Jimmy Crickett, Indian detec- 
tive extraordinary. Many of you have 
enjoyed the three previous Jimmy Crickett 
stories which appeared in the June, Sep- 
tember and October issues. This month 
there is a fourth, “Red Magic,” in which 
the redoubtable Jimmy resorts to the art 
of the medicine man to confound the 
criminal he’s after—and by making him- 
self temporarily ridiculous turns the tables 
on his adversary as prettily as you please. 
“Red Magic” appears on page 18. And 
we'll risk a prophecy that you won’t guess 
the denouement until we did, which was 
precisely when the author intended that 
the reader should and no sooner. 
? ? ? 


OW many of you, we wonder, 

have lived for any length of time 
with just yourselves and the outdoors for 
company! A good many, we warrant, 
because in SunseEt’s field one expects to 
find a great many of the people who do or 
have done that sort of thing. And how 
many of you, having once lived where 
you had time to think, having learned what 
it means to subsist by your own effort, by 
rifle and shotgun, by trap and rod, rather 
than by telephone and grocery store and 
butcher—how many of you, we repeat, 
would willingly exchange the experience for 
anything the world could offer you? How 
many would forego the memory of those 
days, those nights, the utter peace which 
comes of being able to dispense with the 
indecent hurry of city and town? 

There’s only one answer, of course. 
No one who has known what that kind of 
living means—least of all one who has 
tasted of its joys and been forced by cir- 
cumstance to give them up—would be 
willing to forfeit for a moment the right to 
remember and to draw strength from the 
remembrance. 

And just in case there are any of you 
who don’t understand why this should be 
so, E. Hennel Ellis, on page 25 of this 
issue, will make it clear to you. Her little 
sketch, “My Sagebrush Home,” will touch 
the heartstrings of many a Westerner who 
has seen (we had almost written “felt’’), 
the purple shadows creeping up a canyon 
at sunset and been comforted by the hills. 
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The Swing to Indiana Limestone in 1927 
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Some recent important build- 

ings for which “‘The Nation’s 

Building Stone” was produced 
by this Company 


New York Life Insurance Co. Building, 
New York City. 
Central Savings 
York City. 
Riverside Church, New York City. 
Consolidated Gas Co. Building, 
Industrial Trust Co. Building, 
dence, R. I. 
Fidelity Trust Building, Philadelphia. 
Suilding, 


Bank Building, New 


3oston. 


Provi- 


Provident Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia. 

Masonic Temple, Scranton, Pa. 

Atlantic City Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 

City College, Baltimore. 

Union Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland. 

McKinlock Memorial Campus, North- 
western University, Chicago. 

Cook County Criminal Courthouse, Chicago. 

333 North Michigan Ave. Building, Chicago. 

Civil Courts Building, St. Louis. 

Convention Hall, San Antonio, Texas. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
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Entrance, Consolidated Gas Company Building, Boston 
Completed in 1927 


HX accompanying list gives 

but a representative selection 
of the many Indiana Limestone 
buildings throughout the country 
constructed or in process of con- 
struction in 1927. 

Year by year the use of this 
fine-grained, light-colored natural 
building stone increases. The ar- 
chitect of today, as of years gone 
by, regards Indiana Limestone as 
his finest medium of expression. 

Most of the Indiana Limestone 
used in important building work 
today comes from the quarries of 
the Indiana Limestone Company. 
This company is a consolidation 


of 24 of the largest and 

oldest properties in the 1 
Indiana Limestone dis- 
trict. With assets of 
over $46,000,000.00, it has 
facilities for handling 
any number of large and 
opera- 


small contract 


tions. 


Without obligation we 
will gladly send you 
booklet, and plate illus- 
trations showing modern 
buildings of the type you 








General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
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are reste -on- . . ; 
ire intereste ” C - ; Indiana Limestone Company, ; 
structed of Indiana Limestone. Bedford, Indiana. } 
Use the convenient coupon. 1 Please send me your illustrated booklet ; 
H on Indiana Limestone. I am interested 1 
g particularly in............32.... buildings. ; 
: 1 
g Nanie:......:... : 
t 1 
; Address......... } 
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Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


3 practical advantages of Indiana 
Limestone as given by leading 


The artistic appeal of this stone at- 


t 


insuring steady, high income from 
well-filled buildings. 


The upkeep of natural stone build- 
ings is less. No costly exterior re- 
pairs or cleaning. The appearance 
of Indiana Limestone actually im- 
proves with age. 


I 


ing the greatest durability, is con- 


NS) 


houses a preferred investment risk. 


p------ Fill in, clip and mail -~-~ 
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building authorities 


racts the very best tenants, thus 


ndiana Limestone construction, hav- 


idered by bankers and investment 
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LMER DAVIS has been mak- 

ing clever play with humor 

and fantasy for several years, 

but until we read this newest 

novel of his “‘Strange Woman” 
(McBride, $2.00), we had found him either 
too fantastic or too funny or perhaps both. 
Neither ‘V’ll Show You the Town” nor 
“Friends of Mr. Sweeney” quite pleased us. 
Too much regard for effect and too little 
for the story was the fault we found with 
both of those yarns. Good theater is all 
well enough but there must be a certain 
degree of soundness in the performance, a 
decent observation of the requirements of 
the drama, and in both of those earlier 
stories, or so it seemed to us, Mr. Davis 
allowed himself to forget that more or 
less cardinal principle. At any rate, in 
this new book of his he maintains his 
balance better and consequently we en- 
joyed it extremely—which is after all the 
question at issue. 

“Strange Woman” is the story of a 
university president, Ralph Merriam, his 
wife and Dagmar Dahl, an opera singer 
with whom Ralph falls in love or thinks 
he does. Lucy Merriam is the strange 
woman—strange because, although she 
loves her husband, she is modern enough 
(a follower of Dora and Bertrand Russell, 
perhaps, although Mr. Davis doesn’t say 
so), to forgive his infidelity and to be quite 
willing to turn him over to the great Dahl 
in order that he may find, with her, the 
grand passion which he has evidently 
failed to experience in matrimony. Strip- 
ped of its details, that is your story. 

Now then, your quarrel will be with the 
likelihood of Lucy’s doing any such thing. 
The obvious answer is that she doesn’t 
love her husband; yet Mr. Davis makes 
it clear that she does—at any rate in the 
quiet fashion of a woman who has had 
twenty years in which to get used to a 
man. What percentage of a thousand in- 
telligent women, twenty years married, 
would support Lucy in her strange be- 
havior we wonder? Perhaps, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Davis’ story is intended to 
make us wonder. In any event, there you 
are; the weakness of the author’s premise 
is that single point and there’s bound to 
be plenty of discussion as to whether or 
not it 1s a weakness. 


PART from Lucy Merriam and her 

strangeness, “Strange Woman” is an 
ideal blend of fantasy, humor and pleasant 
enough story. Ralph Merriam with his 
half-understood yearning for a stranger 
woman than his wife and his long stifled 
desire to build a real university instead of 
a glorified trade school, is a thoroughly 
credible figure. Dagmar Dahl herself is 
clear as crystal, simple as A B C and en- 
tirely plausible. And this time Mr. Davis 
gives rein to his fantastic humor where it 
can do no harm and does furnish amuse- 
ment—1in the persons of Laub, impresario 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


a la mode, Starek the scholar and hopeless 
lover, Signor da Pontici, baritone and 
sheik de luxe. 

Altogether, then, “Strange Woman”’ is 
an excellent story. It is good comedy, 
just above the line which marks the drop 
into out-and-out farce. Readable in the 
extreme, it’s the sort of book we have no 





Recent Boaks in 
Brief Review 


Father Mississippi. By Lyle Saxon. 
(Century, $5.00) 

The glamour and the tragedy of the 
great river and its valley. This book has 
everything, from laughter to tears, from 
stark horror to comic relief, alwaysin Mr. 
Saxon’s delightful, easy prose. 

Gay Matter. By Arthur L. Lippman. 
(A. & C. Boni, $2.00) 

Whimsical light verse by one of the 
master hands at the game. 

Doug and Mary and Others. By 
Allene Talmey. (Macy-Masius, $2.00) 

An interesting group of sketches of 
motion picture stars, directors, producers 

and Will Hays himself. Illustrated 
from woodcuts by Bertrand Zadig. 

Savage Abyssinia. By James E. Baum. 
(Sears, $5.00) 

The story of the expedition sent to 
Abyssinia last year by the Field Museum 
of Chicago. The book is much more than 
the scientific record of a trip; it’s three 
thousand miles of straight adventure, a 
narrative as thrilling as the remote land 
about which it is written. 

Confessions of an Author’s Wife. 

(Bobbs-Me rrill, $2.50) 

The woman’s side of the semi-public 
home life of a reasonably successful 
author, shrewdly and wittily set forth. 
You'll wonder why this anonymous 
author’s wife doesn’t write novels her- 
self, so well does she understand people 
and motives—but then perhaps she does! 











hesitation in recommending to anyone. 
And if you insist on a problem, something 
in a novel to make you think, as Dr. Frank 
Crane might put it—well there’s the 
strange woman herself. See what you 
make of her point of view. . 
On Western Trails 

HILE it’s true that there is no 

slacking-off in the crop of six- 
gun, wild-west yarns which tell us about 
the West as it wasn’t, nevertheless there is 
some comfort to be had out of the increase 
in more reasonable and accurate interpre- 
tations from those who knew the old West 
at first hand. Will James, for example, 
has done much in recent years to kill the 
movie notion of the cowboy—the hell- 
MAG 
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raising, fire-spitting hardly human critter 
that the scenarists and penny-a-liners 
have tried to make him. Others who 
knew the West as it was have done their 
share. And, Charles Marion Russell— 
Charlie Russell to his friends, which 
means to everybody who knew him—was 
the daddy of them all. 

Russell has been known chiefly as an 
artist; his black and white drawings and 
his paintings of Western scenes, his life- 
like statuettes of bear and coyote, cow- 
boy and cayuse have long been admired 
wherever there are those who know the 
real thing from the synthetic product. 
His friends knew, too, that he could tell a 
story, none better. Now, however, 
through “Trails Plowed Under” (Double- 
day, Page, $3.50), the great public, which 
has known Russell more or less indirectly, 
will have its chance to look, listen and fall 
under the spell which he understood so 
well how to weave. 

The book is a collection of 43 short 
“pieces,” tales of the 60’s and 70’s, cow- 
boys and bronks and Indians and the 
stratagems and spoils which went to make 
life, in the early days in Montana and 
Wyoming, the exciting and glorious thing 
it was. The stories are not formally 
fictionized; there is no carpentering of 
plot, no effort to confine their breezy 
humor, their faithfulness to life, within 
the bounds imposed by the requirements 
of the short story as such. These sketches 
are Charlie Russell at his favorite pastime 
—spinning yarns. And they make magni- 
ficent reading simply because they are 
just that. 


\ ,' 7E might go on at greater length 


about the way in which every one 
of the sketches is packed with such a wealth 
of detail that after you’ve read the book 
you know as much about the 1870 cow- 
boy’s equipment and habits as Russell 
himself—which is plenty—but we'd rather 
have you make that discovery. Let us just 
note that the book contains five illustra- 
tions in full color, four in halftone and 
dozens of spirited line drawings, all of them 
Russell at his best. There is the added in- 
terest that this is Russell’s last book, fin- 
ished but a short time before his death last 
spring. And that reminds us, finally, of 
Will Rogers’ introduction to the volume, a 
hail-and-farewell which is as sincere a bit 
of writing as ever came from the cowboy 
humorist’s pen. 

Read that introduction and you'll know 
what manner of man Charlie Russell was 
and how his friends esteemed him. Read 
the book and, if you don’t know it al- 
ready, you’ll know why. 


Back Fire 
HERE’S nothing like a_local- 


color novel to set people’s feet on 
the trail to the bookstore—or to the circu- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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A SIGN OF MOTORING SAFETY 


—the Firestone Name! Anameto comfort and mag mileage. It 
9 


be trusted because it is the name _ signifies, above all, a continua- 
of the maker and signifies the tion of Quality and is the proof 


Word of Honor in Tires. It as- of personal integrity which 
sures motorists the present- \F demands that, whenever there 


day peak of tire performance; is found a way to make a better 
e @ lark, 7 e e . 
the highest degree of safety, fQaliy tire—it will be a Firestone. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


‘4 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. Spr SSiwlord, 
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Body by 


Gf/,/\ISHER BODY and Fisher Body alone 
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made it possible for Chevrolet to dem- 
onstrate what wonders can be accom- 
plished in beautifying a car of popular 
price. There is an obstacle which quite 
literally prevents any car from giving that 
which only Fisher gives. This obstacle is 
the stubborn fact that nowhere in the 
world is there anything even remotely ap- 
proaching the unrivaled facilities of Fisher 
Body in the creation either of beauty or of 
value. For that reason the several new 
cars with Body by Fisher which are 
arousing unusual admiration cannot be 
duplicated or rivaled because Fisher Bodies 
cannot be duplicated or rivaled. Chevrolet 
was able to draw upon these unrivaled 
Fisher Body resources and the result is an 
exquisiteness of appearance so unusual and 
so advanced that it places the car ab- 
solutely alone and supreme in its class 
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De-bunking Banking 


How a California 
Columbus of Finance 


Has Discovered New 


Realms of Americanism 
and Opened Them tor 


the People 


«<6 OUGLAS six 
thousand, 
please!” 


Brzzzt—click 
click. 

**Six thousand,’’ 
with a bright morn- 
ing accent on the last 
syllable of ‘“thou- 
sand,” as a central 
operator passes on 
the number to the 
Douglas switch- 
board. Then— 

“Bank of Italy!” 

“Mr. A. P. Gian- 
nini, please!” 

And, almost imme- 
diately— 

“Yes?—This is Mr. Giannini!” 

Contact! Elapsed time forty seconds! 

Try, as a stranger mind you, to get in 
touch by telephone with the chief execu- 
tive of any other big banking system in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis or elsewhere in these United States 
of plethoric capital and see how long the 
process will take you! A consensus of ex- 
perience gives you about a 25% chance of 
clearing the barrage, getting through the 
wire entanglements and the barricades of 
the Hindenburg lines with which the head 
men of large financial concerns custom- 
arily protect themselves from jinterrup- 
tion. There remains a good 75% chance 
of your never reaching these personages at 
all by telephone, unless you can produce 
weather-proof statistics as to your iden- 
tity and manage to impress switch-board 
operators, secretaries, and other shock- 
absorbing subordinates—who are well 
paid to side-track just such apparently 
irrelevant outsiders as yourself—with the 
character of your business. Even then, at 
the best, you are in for a long and, to you, 
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A. P. Gian- 
nint, IQIO, 
1918 and 
today, an 
extraordi- 
nary illus- 

tration of the 

progress 0 

p man—the 
comer, the fighter and 

finally the man who 

has arrived 


vexatious process before you can establish 
contact through the smoke screen of im- 
portance which shrouds the personalities 
and the movements of pre- or ante-Gian- 
nini High Finance. 

But it takes just 40 seconds to make 
live contact with the guiding intelligence 
of the Bancitaly Corporation, the Na- 
tional Bankitaly Company and the Bank 
of Italy, three inter- related financial or- 

ganizations represe nting together now the 
largest aggregation of banking capital in 
the world! 

Lindbergh flies just like that! 

At the moment Mr. Giannini picked up 
the telephone instrument on his desk at 
number 550 Montgomery Street, San 
Feanciece, to answer this particular call 
through the Bank of Italy switch-board, 
he had no premonitory tip, prompting, or 
clue either to the identity of his unseen 
caller or the nature of the business that 
might be forthcoming over the wire. 
Nevertheless he disp: atched that business 
without a moment’s hesitation. A meet- 
ing of minds achieved, subject-matter 
definitely dealt with, and the receiver 
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NUMBER 2 


By 


hung up again within two minutes of the 
initial move in taking it off the hook. 

Put down item number one in the de- 
bunking of banking. 
Item number two 


was added on the fol- 


lowing day in Mr. 
Giannini’s_ office on ‘ 
the second floor of 
the Bancitaly Cor- Bi 


poration building. 
Having listened on 
the previous morning 
at the far end of one | 
copper tentacle, | ‘ 
now visualized the in- 
dependent, revolu- iY 
tionary, Lindbergh- 
lan process at the ‘ 
other end. 
Entering the room . 
by its only door I 
faced a big man in a 
blue suit sitting at a 
table at its far end 
with his back to a 


2: Se white marble fireplace le 

as yet innocent of 
fire. Just behind him, in large type—as 
illuminated or brass-stamped creeds hang t 


in hospitals or churches, or ‘God bless our 
Home” hangs embroidered in farm- 
houses—hung the original of the last , 
statement of the Bank of Italy, repro-° 
duced in thousands of folders on the cus- 
tomers’ tables of all the Bank’s branches 

in California. A bright, big room; tall 
French windows, separated by Corinthian 
columns and draperies, letting in the light 

on both sides; seven or eight stenog- 
raphers or clerks sitting at desks to left yi 
and right and hard at work; an office-boy 

just inside the door registering service. 

The entire room pervaded, permeated by , 
the big man in the blue suit. : 


AID the office-boy in response to 
my needless inquiry: 

“There he is.” 

Except his flat-topped table, nothing 
protects Mr. Amadeo P. Giannini from 
the other bankers, the bond salesmen, 
employees, friends, cranks, bores, re- 
porters, solicitors, agents or interviewers, 
male and female after their kind, who popu- 3 
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12 De-bunking Banking: 


late his busy world—nothing but his own 
personality. He needs nothing more. 
ag as a matter of fact, is the last 
thing “A. P.”’ wants. 

“By ibs as many as possible of my 
di 1ily contacts personally,” he explains, 

“T figure that I get at least five times more 
business done any day than I could 
handle by other methods.” 

A careful check-up with the operators 
who put through telephone connections 
for their chief shows that he personally 
handles, on the average, between 75 and 
80 calls during his office hours while at the 
same time attending promptly and affably 
to the daily invasion, numbering almost 
as many more, that comes through his un- 
protected doors. For the space of one 
hour I witnessed the process and at the 
end of that time departed convinced of its 
efficacy. 


URING that hour a conversation 

entirely off the lines of his speci- 
fic daily concerns was interrupted nine- 
teen times. “Interrupted” is the wrong 
word to use, though. Between half-past 
two and half-past three Mr. Giannini 
answered oat telephone calls with the 
instrument at his elbow and received and 
dealt with eight other visitors besides my- 
self without any break in the continuity 
of his discourse. No hesitation, no irrita- 
tion, no hurry! Enormous dispatch. 
Immediately came his reply to each one of 
the nineteen interrogations. The answers 
to all of them were ready in the front part 
of his head, phrased on his tongue. There 
was not an occasion in any of those 
shorter dealings, or in the longer inter- 
view sustained evenly through them, for 
reference to any other authority, for any 
delegation of the mat- 
ter in hand to some 
subordinate. The buck 
was never passed. 

“Can’t he bring you 
down his bonds and 
notes?” he asked, with- 
out introductory “‘hel- 
lo,” in response to one 
phone call. “If he 
won’t do that, let it 
drop.” And the re- 
ceiver was hung up 
without the unneces- 
sary ‘good-bye.’ 

A few minutes later 
one of the stenogra- 
phers interrupted with 
a message concerning a 
Mr. C—. 

“Who is Mr. C—?” 
said Giannini without 
looking up from a 
statement he was ex- 
plaining, “I don’t know 
him. Tell him that I 
will take the message 
on the telephone.” 

Without further warning or explanation 
thereafter Mr. C— evidently came 
through over the wire. By the end of his 
first sentence “A. P.” had identified him, 
recognized the facts under discussion, 
dealt with them promptly, and again hung 
up the receiver to resume the thread of our 
conversation exactly where he had left off. 

“Well,” he replied to another unseen 
questioner, “if you haven’t got any 
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account of it, then you haven’t got it.” 

Click! Receiver on the hook! 

In print some of his replies might ap- 
pear brusque, almost brutal. In oral de- 
livery they were the reverse. Possibly the 
Latin in “A. P.’s’’ ancestry makes the 
Suaviter in modo as instinctive, as effective 
as the fortiter in re. No matter what he 
may be saying, the tones of his voice are 
agreeable and a fibre of intelligent kind- 
ness, tempering what is abrupt and alert, 
runs through his words whether he utters 
them into a metallic receiver or into the 
ambient air. 

This episode has been dwelt upon at the 
start because it hits the key note—or, at 
least, one important new note—in the 
harmony of the enormous financial insti- 
tutions founded and fostered on the soil of 
California by this native son of the 
Golden State. Don’t be led astray by the 
circumstance that his name is Giannini or 
by the European title of his bank. Roose- 
velt, Dupont de Nemours, Carl Schurz, 
Lindbergh are proper names which spell 
Americanism in other endeavors just as 
truly, “Hundred Per-Centers” and night- 
shirted Kleagles to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The colossal size and far-reaching inter- 
state and internation: il importance of this 
American’s undertakings make all the 
more impressive the directness, simplicity, 
and ingenuousness of his methods and of 
himself. The personnel of his organiza- 


tions constitutes, almost without excep- 
tion, a faithful reflex of his own methods 
and his characteristic approach to the 
day’s work. 

When the head office of the Bank of 
Italy at the corner of Powell and Market 
Streets was under construction, they 





James A. Bacigalupi, president of the Bank of Italy,’San Francisco. 
Bacigalupi is America’s youngest bank president 


brought to Mr. Giannini for approval the 
architect’s plans for the second floor, the 
nerve centre of the whole system of 289 
branch banks throughout the State of 
California, where the president, the vice- 
presidents, and the other administrative 
officers have now their being, not their 
offices. In the generally accepted sense of 
that business term there are no “offices” 
in the Bank of Italy. 
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On this pian as submitted to ‘‘A. P.” 
each of the administrative chiefs was 
screened from the rest of the world, and 
separated from his colleagues or subordi- 
nates, by the usual partitions of sound- 
proof plate glass and opaque mahogany 
which have become almost as essential to 
generations of bankers as dividends. With 
one sweep of his hand “A. P.” knocked 
down all the partitions. 

“That was just what I was afraid of,” 
he said, in retelling the incident. 

Score item number three in the de- 
bunking of banking. 

It would be a misuse of language to say 
that Mr. Giannini practices what he 
preaches. He never preaches. In all his 
twenty-three pyramiding years of success 
he has never made what might be called a 
speech or address, and he never expects to 
make one. He has, however, said some- 
thing! With him it is all solid practice 
from which the example, the aroma, the 
momentum—yes, the kick—go forth day 
by day to permeate the apparently intri- 

cate systems of which he is not only the 
guiding intelligence but also the animat- 
ing heart. 

The big contribution that Amadeo 
Giannini has made to California and to 
Americanism is this: He has managed to 
incorporate in a hitherto unparalleled 
structure of banking an integrating phil- 
osophy of life. And then, by the force of 
his personality, substantiated by the con- 
sistency of his life-work, he has been able 
to impress that philosophy of life upon 
the composite personalities of his five 
thousand co-workers. Believing as_ he 
does, for example, that immediate con- 
tacts are essential in a business for the 
public, Giannini’s organizations seek out 
and hold only such 
employees as can stand, 
and who like and can 
thrive on, contacts. 
No buck-passers need 


apply. 
7 history of big 


money in_ the 
United States is re- 
plete with figures of 
great individuality: 
Jay Gould, E. H. Har- 
riman, James Stillman, 
ed Schiff, George 
aker, and the kings of 
the bonanza ’70’s here 
in California. Banking 
in this country and 
abroad has had its 
great families: the 
Rothschilds, the Mor- 
gans, the Mitsui. This 
Californian, Giannini, 
is the first financier to 
make of banking and 
investment a huge, 
democratic fraternity. 
We have had in the past more than one ex- 
ample of dramatic “Frenzied Finance.” 
By contrast Giannini’s methods and 
banking practice form a no less dramatic 
monument to “Faithful Finance!” 

In a corresponding way Henry Ford, 
manufacturer and practical economist, 
has stamped his type of thought upon the 
many more thousands of human beings 
who fabricate his gas-driven machines and 
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thereafter promote and éffect their sales. 
The contrast, however, in the quality of 
imprint on American life is more impres- 
sive than the correspondence. The 
Fordizing process eliminates from labor 
the quality of artisanship or individual 
pride in work, reducyng the human ele- 
ment to the dead level of highly mechan- 
ized time-service, whereas the con-frater- 
nity of employees and stockholders in the 
Giannini enterprises—for every Bancitaly 
employee is a stockholder—are electrified 
by daily opportunities for individual initi- 
ative, for original contribution; daily 
heartened by a healthy merging of co- 
ordinated service with self-interest. 

When the bell strikes five 
o’clock closing time in a Ford 
plant, work stops as though the 
suspended knife of a guillotine 
had fallen across its neck: the 
hand out-stretched for rivet 
number g drops, the grip on 
wrench number 873 relaxes, the 
day’s work dies. 

In a Bank of Italy plant, work 
lives on regardless of hours. On 
all six floors of Number 1 Powell 
Street, workers pay little or no 
attention to “‘closing time.”’ It is 
hard to find a clock. From top 
to bottom this is an institution 
run for the convenience of the 
people who are its clients by the 
people who are its employees 
and owners. The Women’s 
Branch on the fourth floor 
keeps open until 8 o’clock on 
Saturday evenings; vice-presi- 
dents cut out luncheon engage- 
ments because of uncertainty in 
meeting them; the librarian 
keeps the ubrary alive and 
awake. The job’s the thing— 
the pride, the fun, the interest 
and the profit in the job—from 
President Bacigalupi’s desk up 
to the top floor where a file clerk 
has a drift of letters to put away 
before she puts on her coat and 
hat. 


N_ the _ patronage-served 

bureaus of Federal Gov- 
ernment Departments at Wash- 
ington, file clerks begin to watch the clock 
half an hour before closing time, start 
powdering their noses at 4:15, get into 
their millinery at 4:20, and join, with 
thousands of other time-servers in and out 
of uniform, a competitive avalanche for 
the doors on the stroke of 4:30! 

Which type of labor makes for the 
“Americanism” the founders of this Re- 
public had in mind a hundred and fifty- 
two years ago when they subscribed their 
names to American institutions “by the 
people, for the people, of the people’? 

Many, many more de-bunking items, 
too numerous now to add in detail, you 
may see and sense and recognize as you 
become acquainted with Giannini’s organ- 
ization at work. If he had done nothing 
more, “A. P.’s” service in simplifying, re- 
Americanizing, business methods and 


business mentality would make him an 
outstanding figure on the western stage, 
while unlimited economic and _ political 
opportunities now stare the Pacific Coast 
in the face. 


But he has done much more 
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than that. Let this re-discoverer of 
the American spirit in banking outline 
something of his philosophy in_his 
own words. He speaks always in a 
loud, clear voice, nothing sotto voce about 
his delivery at any time, nothing 
“confidential,” no echoes from ‘‘bank- 
ing circles.”” His cards are played face up 
on his flat-topped table. Every one of the 
seven or eight stenographers and clerks, 
the casual visitors, and the office boy can 
hear every word he says if they care to 
listen. Apparently not one of his office 
force is interested. ‘They have work of 
their own to do. They keep on sawing 


wood and adding to the value of their 40% 





@ A. J. Mount, Senior Vice President of the Bank of Italy 


semi-annual slice of net profits while 
“A. P.”’ sketches his own declaration of 
independence: 

“T don’t know about all that,” he says 
in amused response to some impressions of 
his innovations. “I don’t know how our 
enterprise hooks up with Jefferson’s ideas 
and—well, I’m not much interested in 
that kind of thing. We are just trying to 
run a business here, trying to forget our- 
selves. Banking can be run on the same 
lines as any other kind of well-organized 
business. There is no real difference, 
though some bankers may have found 
some advantage in making their business 
look different. Here we are just going 
ahead day by day in the interest of the 
stockholders—. Excuse me a minute!” 

Detail of telephoning. 

“You can see for yourself how things 
are done if you care to take the time and 
look around. It’s all out in the open. 
There isn’t any good reason why a bank 
should have the temperature of a fish 
market. When you walked into some of 
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them years ago you felt as if you’d got into 
an undertaking parlor! All that is 
changing fast now. Banks are coming to 
understand everywhere that they must 
carry on their business’ so that their 
people—stockholders, depositors, clients, 
employees—will understand what they 
are doing, what they are buying, what 
they are dealing in. Banks can’t live and 
grow without confidence and people don’t 
give their confidence blindly any more. 
They want to understand the game, take a 
part in it, talk about it—have a good time 
with it. The time has gone by when banks, 
big banking institutions for the people, can 
be carried on by one man with a lot of 
rubber stamps!” 

He nodded to a man coming 
through the opposite door; “All 
right, see you in a minute.’ 
Then he resumed: 


OU ask what I get out of 

it, what keeps me in it 
—money, raw power, or service? 
What do you mean by service? 
Personally, I wouldn’t say any 
of those motives exactly. But 
you judge for yourself, make up 
your own mind. 

“As for money, I’m no differ- 
ent now than I was twenty-five 
years ago in the commission 
business down on the water- 
front. I don’t live any differ- 
ently. My friends are the same. 
Some men come to grow away 
from the people who _ helped 
make ’em. When they climb up 
higher, they forget the old 
friends and reach out for new 
ones who, they think, will give 
them something different they 
haven’t got. The big fellow 
doesn’t give you a thing. You'll 
find a lot of the big guns will pay 
attention when they want some- 
thing; they will use you when 
you get big enough for their pur- 
poses—and a lot of people fall for 
that stuff. The fellows at the 
top of the ladder will leave you 
alone till you get up there on 
top. Then they become inter- 
ested only for what they can get 
out of you, not for what they can give 
you. Some exceptions, yes. Not many, 
though. . 

“Too much money spoils people—al- 
ways has, always will. The more money a 
man gets the more responsibility comes 
with it, the more he has to rely on help. 
To take care of yourself well, to take care 
of your family now and for the future, 
while you are alive and after you have 
gone—beyond that, what’s the use? Your 
fortune, after you have used up your life 
making one, won’t be distributed as you 
want it to be. Lawyers can pick flaws in 
any will and a lot of people get fat on liti- 
gation. When a man gets enough and to 
spare, so he can buy what he wants, travel 
when he wants to, help some people when 
they deserve help, I can’t see what the in- 
centive is to go on piling up millions. No 
fun in that.” 

It is a well known fact that Mr. Gian- 
nini has limited his own fortune to a capi- 
tal sum inside of half a million dollars be- 
yond which adjusted point he will not 
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allow it to accrete. One of the depart- 
ment managers in the Bank of Italy, who 
has known his chief for twenty years, said 
to me: 

“Here’s the key instance in Giannini’s 
career: On the day after the great San 
Francisco fire he stands in the smoking 
ruins of this man’s town and the whole 


perishable nature of the material side of 


ambition sweeps over him, I guess, with 
the smoke. And he says to one of his 
friends near by, says he: “Tom Burns, if I 
live to be a thousand years old, I'll never 
get myself in the position where I am 
now—I was almost a millionaire. I had 
almost a million dollars within my 
grasp!” 

Money in unprecedented amounts goes 
through his hands, kaleidoscopes in his 
mind, as he continues to “Look ahead! 
Then back your judgment to the limit” 
(his tactical slogan in life), but none of it 
sticks there. Its possession interests him 
not at all in comparison with its vitality. 
The founder of the institution alone, 
among the personnel of his organization, 
is expressly excluded by his own wish from 
any share in the 40% division of all net 
profits at the se -mi-annual distributions in 
December and July of each year. 

‘“‘Any business man, in or out of a bank, 
who has made money in California or San 
Francisco,” Mr. Giannini went on, coming 
back to our conversation after attending 
to the three callers who had pushed 
through the swing 
doors and sat down 
with their differing 
nods of recognition 
during our previous 
dialogue, only one side 
of which is here repro- 
duced—“‘any man who 
has made money in 
this community ought 
to do something in re- 
turn for his State and 
his city as he goes. It 
isn’t the same thing as 
a recompense late in 
life or paying back by 
charitable bequests ad- 
ministered by execu- 
tors or boards after 
death. Pe ople and 
states and cities need 
help as they grow, need 
living support, not dead 
memories; they need 
daily service from 
everybody according as 
each man can give it. 
And, in return, comes 
daily satisfaction.” 

He reached for the 
telephone in response to a muffled ring, 
but held it for a moment disconnected: 

“No! Tl say it again. When a man 
gets enough, I can’t see, never could see, 
what’s the incentive to go on piling up 
stuff for yourself you can’t possibly realize 
on. There are human limitations whether 
you recognize ’em or not.” 

Receiver off the hook: “Yes? Mr. 
Giannini!” 

When that interlude was over, he 
turned back to answer my last question 
with an amused smile so genuine as to 
constitute, in itself, a partial answer: 

“You ask me if I don’t get tired out 
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every day taking things this way as they 
come and not hiding behind partitions and 
other people? No, I don’t get tired, and 
[’ll tell you why. A lot of people you and 
I know get through their jobs every day 
so’s they can get out to something else. 
Their jobs are a more or less disagreeable 
necessity to their lives; they get through 
them as best they can so as to go to what 
they like better. Some of ’em are think- 
ing of home and dinner, others want to 
get up to the club, get out in the car, play 
some game. Well, this is my game. I get 
more fun out of doing just what I’m doing 
here than anything else I know.” 


T first impression, nothing could 

be more self-evident. But I 
backed up my own scratch judgment by 
corroborative evidence from other points 
of observation inside and outside the 
Bancitaly group. Said one of his vice- 
presidents: 

“A. P.’ stores up energy. He doesn’t 
dissipate it. He’s got the faculty, born in 
him, of make and break. Diversity in se- 
curities and diversity in work, that’s the 
strength of the man and his system. 
Monotony kills people, not variety.” 

“Giannini will buy a bank,” said an- 
other man outside the organization, whose 
business takes him into the Bancitaly 
Corporation headquarters several times a 
week, “‘and wind up the business fairly so 
as to win the loyalty and the respect of 





@ Women’s banking department of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


the man he’s bargaining with, whom he 
expects to keep on as an executive of the 
new branch. He buys the bank and sells 
the banker absolutely on the big organiza- 
tion of which he is about to become a part. 
That takes grasp, sharp trading, judg- 
ment of figures and people—all high pres- 
sure concentration on that contact. 
“Well, he buys that bank and then he 
pivots round in his swivel chair and 
‘Hello, girls,’ he says to a bunch of Red 
Cross workers or hospital helpers. From 
them he swings on the phone and settles 
some point about property being acquired 
by the Bancitaly Corporation; makes a 
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decision about selling a block of stock here 
and putting the proceeds to better advan- 
tage there. All right. Then he pulls out 
another idea safe-deposited in his head for 
timely action: ‘Say, George,’ he remarks, 
calling up Mr. Webster at the Bank, ‘yes- 
terday I saw so-agd-so going down the 
street. He didn’t see me. Looked pretty 
seedy, I thought, kinda down at the heel, 
eh? Say, look him up first chance you get 
—look into it and let me know, will you? 

“That’s why he doesn’t get tired. 
Every day’s a fresh adventure to him and, 
unlike most of us, he feels he’s got the 
goods and the judgment to deal with 
every eventuality, whatever turns up!” 

Amadeo Giannini and “‘Bancitaly,” the 
man and his institutions, have become so 
identified that in describing the one you 
necessarily characterize the other. The 
allied subjects bristle with justifiable 
superlatives familiar now to the thousands 
of daily readers of the financial pages, 
wherein the extraordinary development 
and popularity of Bancitaly group inter- 
ests have been recorded in crescendo dur- 
ing the last year and, most impressively, 
during the last three months up to the in- 
creasing of the combined annual dividend 
on December 14th by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Bank of Italy and the National 
Bankitaly Company. Because of excep- 
tional and sustained growth in earnings, 
exceeding those of any previous period of 
operation, and estimated at more than $18,- 
000,000 for the year, 
this dividend was raised 

$6 per share and 
represents, on the basis 
of the old $100 par 
value shares, for which 
stockholders now own 
five for one, a return of 
$30 per share, or $9 
more than the yield of 
$21 for 1926, an in- 
crease of approximately 
457%. 

This is bonanza 
banking, the re-dis- 
covery of gold in Cali- 
fornia! Not this time 
in placers as in the first 
gold rush of ’49, nor 
yet in the rich Nevada 
lodes of the ’60’s, but 
now in the state-wide 
wealth of branch bank- 
ing and the financial 
structure built up 
thereupon. Marshall in 
1848 discovered gold in 
the soil of California. 
Fifty-six years later 
Giannini, no less a 
pioneer along his different trail, re-dis- 
covered gold in the coordination ‘of Cali- 
fornia, for his articulate system of inter- 
related money sinews is today one of the 
most—if not the most—effective forces at 
work for the unification of the state. The 
first two discoveries were events. The last 
has been a continuing and multiplying 
process. More fortunes are being made 
today in Bancitaly Corporation and Bank 
of Italy by thousands of investors, 
wealthy and poor merged together in 
democratic confidence, than were made, 
every man for himself, by hundreds of 
gold diggers half a century ago. 
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Nothing, then, can be-more character- 
istic of California traditions than this 
pioneering enterprise in state-wide finance. 
Hitherto “Finance,” when mentioned in 
seven or eight figures, has been called 
“High.” The distinguishing difference in 
this huge “Finance” of Giannini’s is its 
breadth; it is broad in conception and 
even broader in working. Perhaps again 
for the salvation of true Americanism the 
Great Artificer has taken 

“Fresh clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West,” 


and with it fashioned the man and the 
mechanism faithful to 
the pioneer spirit, the 
sense of high adven- 
ture, the independence, 
of California. 

Faithful thus to the 
traditions of the state, 
Giannini’s success is no 
less founded upon Italian 
origins: it is Italian in 
its tireless, non- -time- 
serving industry, year in 
and year out; in its 
happy, voluntary thrift 
ingrained in the man and 
his enterprise. The Bank 
of Italy is built up on 
years of vacationless 
work on the San Fran- 
cisco water-front before 
daylight made barter 

easier for late risers 
along Washington street. 
Out of those years of 
commission merchandis- 
ing, with their vital needs for decision, re- 
sourcefulness, and, above all, readiness in 
diversified human contacts, grew the con- 
fidence in himself and the correlated con- 
fidence of his compatriots in him; the 
cool judgment and imbedded sense of 
relative values which have combined to 
take the bunk out of banking for the 
people. 

The president of one of the largest Pa- 
cific Coast investment houses, then a bond 
salesman, told me that in the early years 
of the Bank of Italy there was no man in 
San Francisco so hard to sell bonds to as 
A. P. Giannini, then at thirty-four years 
of age the youngest bank-president in the 
city. “He knew to the eighth of one per 
cent the value of any bond I offered him!” 
That was the commission merchant 
bringing to bear the kind of brains that 
had made him at thirty-one the acknowl- 
eged king of the produce district traders 
in fruit and vegetables coming daily “‘be- 
fore the light” across the Bay from Sacra- 
mento, and profitable or unprofitable in 
fractions of a cent. But the same kind of 
brains, seasoned by human contacts eye to 
eye, added to shrewdness the original 
humanity to make of banking a business 
just as natural and free from cluttering 
formalities as the buying and selling of 
food. 

“We are just trying to run a business 
here,” says “A. P” now, twenty-three 
years later, ‘“—trying to forget ourselves 
and run a business, same as any other kind 
of business.” 

Californian in spirit, American in prin- 
ciple, Giannini’s big co-related enterprises 
have achieved a particularly effective reali- 
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zation of the sort of democracy that we 
like to believe makes up the warp and the 
woof of our national life and our scheme 
of government. We hear a lot of ‘“demo- 
cratic’ talk in this land of liberties re- 
stricted by legislation. Here is an exam- 
ple of democracy at work. 

Branch banking of the Bank of Italy 
type claims lineal descent from no other 
branch banking system within the ken of 
humankind. Nor is there any other rela- 
tionship except that the Bank of Italy 
studied other systems closely, assessed 
their strong points and their weaknesses 
and evolved therefrom certain working 





















« A. P. Giannini at his desk 
talking to Oscar H. Fernbach, 
San Francisco financial 
writer 


rules that might fit into 
its own distinctive scheme. 
There has been no endeavor 
to make the Bank of Italy 
the sum total of the world’s 
branch banking experience. 
It is a creation; not an imi- 
tation. 


if is called a branch 
banking institution 
for want of a better name, 
but it is primarily an exem- 
plification of American de- 
mocracy in banking. That 
principle running horizon- 
tally, vertically, and at every determina- 
ble angle through the whole ensemble of 
its activities, forming the fabrication upon 
which the structure of its procedure is 
reared, called for widespread expansion so 
that the greatest possible number might 
be benefited. That was branch banking. 
There could have been no democracy of 
the original American stamp in the insti- 
tution otherwise. The Bank of Italy 
spread its service throughout the state at 
the earliest moment that its procedure 
could provide for such a move. 

There is no reason why branch banking 
should touch off any alarmist detonations, 
particularly the type of branch banking 
that is carried on by the Bank of Italy. 
Under the surface there is nothing sensa- 
tional about the supposed rapidity of its 
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growth. The expansion function is as 
careful and as deliberate as any other 
banking function; from a layman’s close- 
up, as a matter of fact, it might be con- 
sidered painfully and unnecessarily slow. 
The tributary environment of the prospec- 
tive branch bank must guarantee the future 
of that institution before the Bank of It: ily 
will interest itself. The field must be fallow, 
the future promising, the element of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity dominant. 
All of which compels deliberation, cau- 
tion, lengthy negotiation. As to any 
fear that branch banking may be over- 
reaching itself, please note this: There 
are today approxi- 
mately 7900 flour- 
ishing branches of 
banks in Great Brit- 
ain and go% of 
the finances of the 
country are con- 
trolled by the “Big 
Five” systems with 
an average of more 
than 1000 branches 
to each! Fourteen 
Canadian banks, 
now operate a total 
of 5000 branches in 
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a population of less than 10,000,000 and 
four systems control the entire French 
banking field! With a population in 
the United States enormously greater 
than that of Great Britain, Canada or 
France, the Bank of Italy can not, pro 
rata, nearly have approached its satura- 
tion point with its biggest American 
system of only 289 branches. The branch- 
banking feature in high and broad finance 
passed the experimental stage long ago, 
tested out in legislative and competitive 
battles—every rung on Giannini’s ladder 
has been won by fighting—and tried out by 
economic crises when the mobility of their 
resources enables these systems to absorb 
sudden monetary overloads that would 
crush unit banks. (Continued on page 65) 
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What Good is 


Here is a Naively Told 
Story of the Ways of 
the -Alexican Banditti 

in General and the Life 

Led by One -Mexican 


‘Peon in ‘Particular 


HIS surveying business, ‘- 
nor—It is for oil?” the old 
man asked as he squatted be- 
fore the coals where the plan- 
tains were roasting. 

“Aye. For oil,” I answered. 

“And there will be towers and piles of 
tubes and houses of wood? Like Tam- 
pico. No, Senor?” 

“Aye. In time. But what do you know 
of such things?” 

“Of oil, Senor? But I know oil. And 
why not. Did I not help to make a hole?” 

“You? What did you do?” 

‘Wood, Senor. Wood. Mountains of 
wood did I cut until I was disgusted with 
wood. No sooner did I make a piece than 
Juan de Jesus thrust it into the stove that 
was underneath the round thing that 
made the steam. The Master worked the 
machine and he was forever shouting for 
more steam, and Juan de Jesus—that lazy 
monkey!—was forever shouting for more 
wood, until I was ill, Senor, from the 
sound of their voices. Aye, Senor, aye! It 
was a time. They kept me jumping like a 
flea. And all for oil. What good is oil? I 
ask you.” 

“Where was all this?” 

“Where, Sefor? But near Tampico. 
Where else is there oil?” 

* * * 

There was an affair with the soldiers, 
Senor, and for once we had the worst of it. 
When I saw how the thing was going, I 
put the spurs to my big black and broke 
through the ring of them. All that day 
and long into the night I rode to the south 
until I came to a place where we had 
agreed to meet if ever such a thing hap- 
pened to us. 

It was a little round mountain that 
stuck up out of an open flat like the crown 
of a hat. It was steep and rocky and hard 
to climb, but once you were there an army 
with guns could not have driven you off. 
There was a spring of cold water on the 
very top, and we had buried rifles and 
ammunition and cans of 57 under the 
loose stones. 

After a time came Juan de Jesus and 
Braulio on one horse, and Domingo de 
Dios and Jose Maria came walking and 
holding one another up. And late in the 
next day, after we had lost all hope, came 
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the Master all red with blood and clinging 
like a drunk to the pommel of his big 
saddle as his big gray staggered along. 

On my back I carried him up the moun- 
tain, Senor. For of the lot I was the best, 
having but a bullet here and another here 
and this deep gash on my arm where I had 
stopped a machete. 

Six of us, Senor! Six of a hundred brave 
fellows. Was it not sad? I ask you. And 
not a whole man in the lot. They nearly 
did for us that time. Carao! 

We had packages of goat dung in our 
pouches, and we rubbed this into one an- 
other’s wounds. It is good medicine, 
Senor. Good. Only the Master would 
have none of it. And he was the last of us 
to be cured of our hurts. 

Now, Sefor, the cans of 57 may be good 
food for Americanos, but they are nothing 
for hombres, and it was not long before our 
bellies were lean. Lean, Senor. So it was 
that I would go down upon the flat at the 
end of the day when the deer came out of 
the forest. 





son as a farmer plucks onions, the Master 
was very excited. 

“Stuck?” he shouted. 

“Aye, Capitan!’ I answered. 
like a fly in honey.” 

Then he came over and looked at the 
black, sticky stuff that was on the deer, 
and he smelled of it and tasted of it. 

“Asphalt, thou fool,” he said. “That is 
asphalt.” 


“Stuck 


YE, Senor. Asphalt. That was 
what he said. Now, what of it, 
Senor. I ask you. What good is asphalt? 

He picked up a piece of the mountain 
stone and studied it for a long time, 
though I do not know why. It was much 
as any other stone. Hard and shiny. 
Mostly hard. 

But it grew harder, Senor, after we had 
lain upon it through those ten days with 
nothing to do but sleep in the shade of the 
few trees and play with cards and toss 
dice and curse our luck. But there was no 
grumbling, Senor, as there would have 





There was one time when I saw a great, 
fat fellow, and I circled carefully to get 
the wind on him. But he heard me and he 
stuck up his tail and ran. Suddenly :t was 
as if he tried to stop and could not. So he 
jumped a great jump. And there he was, 
Senor—stuck tight. Stuck! I ran up and 
killed him and tried to pull him out. But 
he would not pull. So I cut him off with 
my machete. 

When I told them of this plucking veni- 
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been among soldiers. Those who war for 
luck understand that all luck is not good. 

In all this time, Senor, the Master 
would not mix with us. He sat there star- 
ing at the mountain and the flat and look- 
ing at stones and smelling the wad of 
asphalt he had me bring him. It was, 
Senor, as if the man had never seen a hard 
stone or a piece of stinking asphalt before. 

Then one day he called us together and 
stood up before us. 

“You!” he began. That was his way, 
Senor. “You!” Like that. 

“‘We shall be very rich,” he said. “And 
since all rich men are honest, we shall be 
very honest and bandits no longer and the 
soldiers will be our friends and hunt us no 
more.” Believe that, Senor, if you can. 
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“As you know I am no Mexicano but a 
Texano, which is something like an Ameri- 
cano, though better. For many years I 
was a maker of holes for the oil people of 
Tampico. I know about such things. 
And I tell you now that there is much oil 
here. This is oil land. We shall make a 
hole and take out the oil and sell it for 
many pesos. But to do this we need many 
things. And we go, now, to get those 
things. Get your guns.” 

He lead us down the mountain and 
across the flat and through the forest to 
the river, which was a very long way, 
Senor. Far. And when we started there 
were but three horses for the six of us, but 
soon there was a horse apiece and two be- 
sides. We met some fellows who had 
horses. 

There was a road beside the river and 


the Master hid us there among the trees, 
sending Braulio back into the forest with 
the beasts. Now and then a boat passed in 
the water and a machine went along the 
road and once a company of soldiers rode 
by singing and telling tales and I heard 
one of them say that it was near here that 
he had slain the Master. And after a time 
there came a great load of yellow lumber 
on a truck. 

“This one,” the Master whispered to 
us “Ready! Now!” 

We leaped out into the road with our 
guns and the Master raised a hand in sign 
for the truck to stop. 

“T am Rubito!”’ he shouted. ‘What do 
you say!” 

“Viva Rubito!” shouted the two hom- 


flew everywhere, and the oil rained 
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bres who sat behind the window in the 
house of the wheel. 

“Then drive your truck along this 
trail,” the Master told them. 

And now, Senor, we were eight. That 
was the way of it. A hundred one day, six 
the next, eight the next, then a hundred 
again. They came and they went. 

When we were back at our flat again, 
the Master had us to unload the lumber 
and pass it up to him while he built a high 
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C There was the oil. A black stump 
of it came up from the hole and 
stuck up for a moment without 
spilling. The boards of the tower 


all over the mountain and the flat 
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tower. High, Senor. And he put a floor in 
the tower and behind it he built a long, 
narrow, hunchback house, and behind 
that another house that was square and 
would have been good to live in. Then he 
nailed some boards together and made a 
wheel for the hunchback house and an- 
other wheel for the floor of the tower. All 
of this was twelve days, Senor. 

Then we all climbed into the truck and 
rode to the river where we hid again and 
waited until there came a boat with three 
barges of tubes. Big tubes, little tubes. 
Tubes, Senor. We followed the boat until 
it tied against the bank to sleep for the 
night. Then we went onto it and bound 
the three Americanos who were there. 


HROUGH all that night and all 
the next day we worked at loading 
the tubes onto our truck and hauling them 
to our tower. Work, Senor. Aye, aye, aye! 
Of all of it, that was the worst. Work. 
Next, we rode to a camp of the oil 
people. We were through the gate and at 
the bodega and out with our guns before 
they knew what was being done. I sent a 
few shots through the houses to keep the 
oil people inside while the others loaded 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Magic 


Fimmy Crickett Uses 
Some of His Redman’s 
Hokum to Solve 
a Mystery 


S Jimmy Crickett paused to 
mop his streaming face, 
something his keen eyes had 
perceived in the little valley 
below us caused him to 

hastily re-pocket his bandana. 

“Mus’ hurry now,” he said, “Got to run 
litele bit, I tink. Plenty trouble down 
dem place.” 

Well, we had known since morning that 
there was trouble among the white men 
out on the Paganaw. The agent had said 
the camp was in a turmoil when he had 
told us to go. And it was the need of 
haste that had brought us now, panting 
and perspiring, to the ridge above the min- 
ing camp. My eyes, also, had glimpsed 
something of what the old policeman had 
seen and without comment I raced at his 
heels as Jimmy plunged down the winding 
trail. I had seen the rope that dangled 
from a limb down into the milling crowd 
of men. 

Luckily, the distance was not great and 
our appearance was a surprise. ‘The group 
of miners gave way before our impetuous 
rush but I was not deluded into the belicf 
that this was so as much because of the 
uniform I wore as because of the polished 
carbine that old Jimmy cuddled so lov- 
ingly in the crook of his left arm. The 
old-timers on the Paganaw knew Jimmy 
Crickett very well. 

But these were white men and as the 
representative of the white man’s law the 
initiative was up to me. With swift 
strokes of a clasp knife I cut the rope away 
from the gasping wretch who balanced on 
his toes and eased him to the ground while 
Jimmy Crickett, alert, warily surveyed 
the amazed mob. The carbine was still 
cuddled on his arm but many there knew 
the uncanny speed with which it could be 
flashed to hip or shoulder and there was 
no outward offer of conflict. I ignored 
the white men and gave my attention to 
the bedraggled, recumbent figure. | 
wondered if we had been too late. But 
just then Yo Gow swallowed painfully a 
time or two and sat up, satished at a 
glance that he was under the protection 
of the law. 
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“Me no savvy washamalla,” he sput- 
tered, “Me no stealum nutting. Jessy 
cook this place > J ssy work like hell alla 
tam. Me no stealum gol’. Las’ night 
somebody stealum knife from my bunk. 
White man clazy.”’ 

“He’s a liar, chief.” It was Harkins 
who spoke. “Since the superintendent 
has been away I’ve been in charge here 
and we’ve been losing gold right along. 
This morning we got the goods on the 
Chink and I was only going to choke him 
a little to make him tell where he had 
hidden it.” 
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I knew Harkins slightly. He was a 
newcomer to the Paganaw, a husky, scowl- 
ing fellow who always seemed to be in 
need of a shave. He was said to be a 
competent mine foreman but otherwise of 
not too good a reputation. To my way of 
thinking, too much of his spare time was 
spent at the gambling tables in town. But 
since he was foreman here it was with him 
I must deal 

“We'll take charge of the situation 
now,” I told him. “The law does not 
countenance lynching in this country. 
Better get your crew back to work.” 
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The group melted away, most of the 
men obviously ashamed and not a little 
frightened as the realization of what they 
had been about to do came to them. Yo 
Gow, now the protecting arm of the law 
was near, would have fled the Paganaw 
instantly but it was not my intention to 
allow anyone to escape from that little 
valley until Jimmy Crickett gave the 
word. Harkins himself had asked for the 
police and the agent had ordered a thor- 
ough investigation. 
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€ “He’s aliar, chief,’ Harkins said, 
pointing at the little Chinaman 


“You get back to your work,” I told 
the Chinaman, and after one baleful glare 
at Harkins, Yo Gow shuffled toward his 
cookhouse. We did not need to watch 
the crew, of course. Attempted escape 
would be but a confession of guilt and 
none of these heavy-footed miners could 
hope to outdistance Jimmy Crickett over 
the mountainous miles that lay between 
the Paganaw and the white man’s town 
of Sial. I saw by Jimmy Crickett’s eyes 
that he approved of the course | had 
taken. 

As if with a common thought Harkins 
and I turned toward the shack that did 
duty as an office. Jimmy Crickett walked 
softly behind us and as we went along the 
foreman outlined what had occurred. 

“We clean up a short length of sluice 
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every day,” he explained, “and I’ve been 
putting the gold in buckskin sacks and 
locking it in the office desk. Except the 
superintendent, I’m the only one who has 
a key to that desk but the gold has been 
going a sack at a time until now about 
seven hundred dollars has disappeared. 
For the past few days every man was sus- 
picious of everybody else but this morning 
I found this in the Chink’s bunk.” 

He handed me a compact buckskin 
sack about the size of a large glove finger 
and weighing less than half a pound. 

“There’s supposed to be about a hun- 
dred dollars in that,” he said. 

Jimmy Crickett stepped to my side as 
I held the pouch and took it from my 
hand. The old policeman’s first glance 
was perfunctory, then changed to one of 
deep interest. For long moments Jimmy 
examined the heavy little pouch with 
meticulous care and I knew he had found 
something. But his wrinkled old face 
was as devoid of expression as though 
carved of driftwood when he returned the 
gold. 


“SUPPOSE this here is the great 
Injun detective I’ve heard so much 
about,” Harkins sneered as I handed 
him the pouch. ‘‘Where I come from, 
white men don’t work with Injuns.” 

I made no answer. We were in Indian 
country and the man’s crudeness was too 
abysmal for argument. Besides, I knew 
that Jimmy Crickett was perfectly cap- 
able of taking care of himself should the 
occasion arise. But I could not help 
chuckling inwardly at thought of what 
must be passing through the old Indian’s 
mind. Already, Harkins had made two 
deadly enemies that I knew of. 

Within the crudely furnished office Har- 
kins produced a key and with the flourish 
of a man whose job has gone to his head 
unlocked the front of a pigeon-holed cab- 
inet that let down to form a sort of desk. 
In one of the lower compartments he in- 
dicated a little heap of sacks like the one 
he had shown me. That he now drew 
from his pocket and tossed to the pile. 

“That’s what’s left,” he said. “Six. 
I’ve lost one every night for eight nights 
but we got this one back from the Chink. 
That'll make seven gone altogether and 
they’re worth, roughly, a hundred dollars 
each.” 

Old Jimmy stood beside me and I knew 
that his eyes were taking in everything. 
To give the old policeman an opportunity 
of investigating without the foreman’s 
notice I made great pretense of exam‘ning 
everything connected with the desk. But 
a child could see that when the lid was 
upright that nothing could get into the 
desk. Nor had the lock been tampered 
with. If it were true that Harkins pos- 
sessed the only key now at the mine it was 
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certainly logical to suspect him of being 
the thief. 

But that theory seemed to be exploded 
by the fact that it was the foreman him- 
self who had yesterday reported the con- 
tinual thefts to the agent and prior even 
to that, we learned, Harkins had told the 
crew of the gold’s nightly disappearance. 
Of course, that might be explained by the 

fact that the superintendent would cer- 
tainly check up on the daily cleanup when 
he returned but if Harkins had had a hand 
in it, I could not see any reason for his 
saying anything at all. Harkins seemed 
to read my thoughts and forestalled a 
question by stating that different men of 
the crew had taken turns in guarding the 
shack yet inevitably a sack of gold had 
disappeared each night. At his suggestion 
I agreed to question the men but I did not 
expect to learn anything. In that much, 
at least, I knew 
that Harkins was 
telling the truth. 
W ith ‘the fog of sus- 
picion that hung 
over the camp, it 
was a foregone con- 
clusion that every- 
man’s effects had 
already been thor- 
oughly searched. 
But just then, Jim- 
my Crickett spoke 
for the first time 
since entering the 
cabin. 

“T tink mebbe 
bad spirit tekum 
gol’,” he said, “I 
make medicine to- 
night. I tink I 
findum.” 


] IMMY’S re- 
mark did not 
surprise me at all 
as | knew some plan 
was working in his 
wise old head. But 
Harkins stared for 
a moment in dumb 
amazement before he broke into raucous 
laughter. 

“So that’s how you Injun police work, 
is it?” he jeered. “I expected something 
like that from a Siwash but I wouldn’t 
have thought that a white man would 
hold with such dumb foolishness.” 

He would have said more but I silenced 
him. I had caught the gleam of triumph 
in Jimmy Crickett’s eyes. 

“What do you want done, Jimmy?” I 
asked. 

“Want everybody keep away from 
cabin all night. Mus’ keep place very 
quiet for make medicine. For one hour 
you and me shut ourself in cabin.” 

Harkins still scowled but it seemed to 
me that he was troubled when Jimmy 
spoke of us shutting ourselves in the cabin. 
Knowing Jimmy, I knew that he meant to 
search the shack from top to bottom but 
also knowing his cold-blooded efficiency 
and carelessness of consequences when on 
the trail of a criminal I could not under- 
stand his desire for a secret investigation. 
But I had too much faith in the old fel- 
low’s ability to question his methods. 

“See that no one approaches the vicinity 


“Crane!” cried the woman. 


Distant I heard the call. 
Rushes to thatch their huts 
Crouching I set the cord to its notch, winged with a feather. 
Hid in the silence I listened. 
Drifted the crane and their talking. 
The sun slipped down to the marsh. 
The word of the big blue leader, his slow wings beating, toss the key ring 
Bidding the flock lake rest and wet the grain of their feeding. 
I said a prayer in my heart, for the light « 
Sudden against the sun he was 
Wary he wheeled at the twang! The 
Ne ver my eve more Sure. 
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of the office,” I told the foreman. “Jimmy 
Crickett and I will do all the guarding 
that is necessary tonight.” 

Grumblingly, Harkins acquiesced, hand- 
ing me his key ring before he left us alone. 
As soon as the foreman had gone out the 
door, Jimmy Crickett’s camouflage of 
dumbness was dropped like a discarded 
mz ask. 

“Watch dem window,” he directed, “If 
you see anybody comin’ near cabin make 
"em unnerstan’ my medicine damn bad 
for strange white man now. I goin’ see if 
I be right what happen dis place.” 

I took a position near the cabin’s one 
grimy window where I could see anyone 
who might venture to approach and Jimmy 
began his search. No square inch of the 
shack’s interior escaped the old Indian’s 
exploring eyes and fingers. Every board 
in the floor was tested but none were loose, 


The Marshman 


By Ben Hur Lampman 


Nearer and nearer 


the wall was sounded from floor to plates 
but it was obvious no hiding place was 
there. At the wall plates Jimmy hesitated, 
scrutinizing their entire length carefully 
but making no comment. Then, with 
Harkins’ key, Jimmy unlocked the desk. 
Besides the six little buckskin rolls the 
cabinet held only an untidy litter of cor- 
respondence, rusty pens and stubby pen- 
cils, as well as a rubber stamp or two and 
in one pigeon hole an open stamp pad. 
There was nothing loose about the back of 
the desk; it was fastened against the wall. 
Once the lid was up, it was impossible for 
anything to be taken from that cabinet 
unless it were unlocked. I mentioned this. 

“TI know dem t’ing first time I see desk, 
Jimmy retorted. “But I aint see why 
everybody fightin’ each other for stealum 
gol’. I know how dem gol’ git in China- 
man’s bunk but I aint know how gol’ git 
outa dem desk. Little bit ago I see plenty 
tings; dem time I make talk ’bout Injun 
medicine. You go outside and talk long 
time dem boss feller. No let him come 
near cabin.” 

Harkins and I conversed idly on the 
bench in front of the bunkhouse while 
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[ left her to her weaving. 
Clutching my bow I raced for the reeds by the brink 
The muskrat- folk were reaving 
. . they work and think. 


In the good weather man 
Clearer now, 


vas fleeting. 

the sun, a great drop bleeding— 

whistling death fled to him! 

He met the shaft in his turning. 

So did I hunt the crane, on my marriage night, and I slew yen 
Crying out to the woman, “Look that the fire is burning!” until 


Brereton 


Jimmy went solemnly about his mysteri- 
ous rites. The foreman seemed to have 
lost his look of troubled anticipation but 
since he had found the old tracker was 
working alone he no longer openly sneered 
at me. His was now an air of amused 
tolerance. 

I saw Jimmy go to old Yo Gow’s cook 
shack and, after conferring with that 
worthy for some moments, return to the 
office with some small parcel in his hand. 
After a few moments he reappeared and 
stalked to within a few feet of us. Here 
he built a tiny fire and sat by it, chanting 
softly in his own tongue. Indian medi- 
cine, of course, yet the tracker’s actions 
puzzled me slightly until I began to make 
out an occasional word in that murmured 
chant. Jimmy was telling me, in a dialect 
he knew I understood, to let the white 
man go to the office alone if he showed a 

desire to do so. Then 
I saw a great light. 
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may know 
what he’s about,” 
Harkins said after 
a time, “but it’s 
getting late and | 
don’t like to have 
that office left open. 
Besides, I need my 
time book.” 

It was logical, of 
course, for me to ac- 
company the fore- 
but Jimmy 
clearer, ceased his incanta- 

tions long enough to 
toward us and to 
warn in_ language 
that Harkins could 
understand: 

“Let the big white 
man go alone. You 
part of my medicine. 
You mus’ stay here 
fire burn 


down.” 

In a few moments 
Harkins returned. For only an instant 
had he been out of our sight within the 
cabin but at his jeering request I searched 
him thoroughly. I found nothing, of 
course, save the automatic such a man 
would be sure to carry, yet I could hardly 
wait until the foreman had taken himself 
to bed before questioning Jimmy as to 
what he had learned. 

“T no findum gol’,” said Jimmy, and his 
tone was again the tone of the policeman, 
“but I sure now I know how he get out of 
cabin. So I make Injun medicine for fool 
dem smart white man. Tomorrow morn- 
ing I show you bad spirit. No trouble to- 
night, I t’ink, but I watch close.” And 
knowing Jimmy Crickett as I did, my own 
night was one of untroubled slumber. 

‘At the first gray light in the east I was 
awake, anxious to learn what might have 
happened during the night but Jimmy 
Crickett did not seem to be in any hurry. 
I saw now that Jimmy had an unlooked- 
for sense of the dramatic. 

“Plenty time for findum bad spirit,’ 
he yawned, “Bimeby all white man wake 
up. I findum gol’ dem time.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Caribou ar College 





( Alaska college co-eds have a ride behind a reindeer 


Experimenting With 
Caribou at the Farthest 


North College in the 
World, the Alask:z 
Agricultural College 


N the north slope of the 

campus of the farthest north 

college in the world, situated 

near Fairbanks in the heart 

of the gold-mining region 
of interior Alaska, nine reindeer and three 
caribou roam at will within the bounds 
of the forty-acre tract fenced off for them. 
Unfortunately these animals lack that 
appendage without which, to most of 
those who believe in Santa Claus, reindeer 
are not reindeer—horns. It was thought 
wise, however, to sacrifice bez auty to peace 
in the little mixed colony that the experts 
of the United States Biological Survey 
have started for experimental purposes in 
cooperation with the Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines. 

There is a saying that “‘time is nothing 
on the Yukon,” a phrase which any one 
fresh from the hurrying, changing world 
“Outside” might take to apply to all 
Alaska, so leisurely do things appear to 
move. From the letters which we can 
mail tomorrow or next week just as well, 
to the rivers which carry their thick layer 
of ice until the middle of May, everything 
seems to lend itself to the feeling that time 
doesn’t count. And yet remarkable 
changes have taken place under our eyes, 
transforming in a few short years the 
territory that was thought inhabitable 
only by natives and a few of the hardier 
adventuresome whites into a country 
where there are homes and families, the 
amenities of civilization, schools and 
modern college which has already gradu- 
ated competent mining engineers now at 
work in the field. Dog-team travel in 
winter and the slow circuitous summer 
trips by river boat have been replaced by 
efficient airplane service to all outlying 
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camps; new and permanent industries 
have grown up, based upon the yet untold 
resources of the Territory. And among 
these latter the reindeer industry is one 


of the most promising as well as the 
youngest. 
I'wenty-five years ago when Alaska 


was going wild over the placer gold dis- 
coveries that made Fairbanks a log-cabin 
town of ten thousand inhabitants, there 
were 1280 reindeer in the Territory. These 
had been imported from Siberia by the 
Bureau of Education to give employment 
and sustenance to the Eskimos of the 
Arctic and Bering Sea coast regions. Lap- 
landers were employed to teach the na- 
tives of Alaska reindeer management. 
After a fave-year apprenticeship the Es- 
kimo was given charge of a small herd 
from which he could derive his own meat 
supply but which he could not sell. The 
herds thrived so well on the Alaskan rein- 
deer lichens and multiplied so fast that 
it is estimated that there are now nearly 
half a million of the little animals fatten- 
ing for a market which is growifg faster 
than the transportation facilities. 

The reindeer, inheriting a_ tractable 
nature from the generations of his ances- 
tors who have served man in Asia, is not 
so excitable as most of his cousins in the 
deer family. He may be broken to the 
sled and will draw a good load steadily all 
day. Two or three skilful herders with the 
aid of a few dogs can manage a herd of 
several thousand, though when the mob 
spirit takes them they can stampede like 
a bunch of cattle. From a distance the 
irregularly branching horns, particularly 
in the spring when they are “‘in the vel- 
vet”, look for all the world like an ani- 
mate -d brush pile, or maybe a cactus farm 
surging over a constant earthquake. 

While the reindeer skin with its rather 
rich furry hair is used extensively by the 

natives for making parkas, mukluks, 
Lap boots, etc., the chief value of the 
animal will undoubtedly in the future 
be in its meat which is in texture not un- 
like beef. It is sold extensively in Alaskan 
meat markets and is always on the bill of 
fare of the restaurants. 

That overgrown deer, the caribou, is 
quite another animal. ‘Taller, heavier, 
and with a grander, more imperial sweep 
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of horns, he is also wilder than the rein- 


deer. None of the civilizing, domesticat- 
ing influences that have mollified the 


latter has so far touched the caribou. 
He has been a native of the hills and val- 
leys and wilderness plains of the great 
Alaskan Interior for more time than is 
accounted for in the dim record or early 
white exploration and settlement or in 
hazy Indian legend. Thousands of these 
animals roam the sparsely timbered hills 
and lowlands, browsing on the reindeer 
and caribou moss, swimming across the 
rivers (even the mighty Yukon) in search 
of better feeding grounds, drinking from 
cold mountain streams that are fed by 
glaciers, and migrating at changes of 
season in vast numbers comparable to 
nothing short of the great buffalo herds 
of the western plains. They with the 


larger and less numerous moose have 
furnished the chief meat supply for 
natives, for hunters, prospectors and 


trappers for a good number of years with- 
out the herds having diminished appre- 
ciably in size. 


T is difficult to estimate the total num- 

ber of caribou now in the Territory, 
for there is still some mystery connected 
with their movements and habitual gather- 
ing places, but most conservative esti- 
mates run as high as two million. At 
some seasons of the year they are seen in 
small bands and at other times in herds 
numbering thousands which come from 
no one knows exactly where and vanish 
again to some remote feeding ground. 
Perhaps in winter they are pawing out 
the moss in some sheltered valley or 
gnawing the willow twigs in creek beds; 
perhaps in summer they are seeking the 
cooling comfort of the mountains high 
above timber line and away from their 
old enemies, the fly and the mosquito. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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What's /Vrong with 


Th e Pu blic is Dem an d- tion of the director, the scenario writer or 


the camera man, but I do know that they 

; : must have conspired to put on the screen 

ing Cheaper and Better the most vapid, foolish, silly story their 
combined brains were able to hatch. 

“T apologize,” said my friend as we 
breathed fresh air again. “The joke’s on 
me. I’m stubborn, though. I’m bound 
to entertain you. You like dog pictures; 
so do I. ‘Tomorrow night they’ll show 
Rin-tin-tin in a new picture. We'll 

URING “Greater Movie time it so we'll miss the music and 

Week” a friend invited me the vaudeville. We'll just see the 

to the theater. We went picture, the news reel and the 

to the leading playhouse in| comedy.” 

a medern city of 40,000. We did. Again he shook his 
Admission was sixty cents for the best head as we emerged. “Twice in 
seats. For twenty minutes an orchestra the same place is enough for me,” 
of ten musicians strove valiantly but he said dolefully. ‘You pick ’em 
unsuccessfully to play in the same tempo the next time. I’d like to own 
and on the same key while the leader, his that dog, though. And I’d like to 
head covered with a derby two sizes too kill the fools that put him through 
small, tortured every joint in his body in — such ridiculous stunts.” 
pathetic attempts to get a laugh out of the A few days later I was discussing 
audience. the movies in general, with the 
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—Whvy Not? 














@ One of Bebe Daniel’s big 
drama, “Swim 


do it, too, if we keep on 
losing money,” he yelled, 
bringing his fist down 
on the desk. 


HERE you have 

a cross-section of 

the country’s fourth 
largest industry. From 
the public to the pro- 
ducer and the — stock- 
holder, nobody is satis- 
fed. The public  ex- 
Between the orchestral agonies we suf- man who is financing the studio that presses its disapproval and boredom by 
fered vaudeville, watched the strenuous turned out one of these caricatures. He going less frequently to the more expen- 
efforts of forth-rate hoofers, of singers was mad. sive shows. The exhibitor is clamoring for 


CA scene from “The Way of All Flesh” with Emil Jannings 


with no rating at all to make the audience 
oe feel that it was getting its four bits’ 
worth. With a sigh of relief we settled 
down to watch the feature picture, tts art 
title, wholly without commas, but with 
Bebe Daniels and Gertrude Ederle. 
I don’t remember by which firm it was 
produced; I haven’t the faintest recollec- 


“T had ’em in here last month,” he 
growled. ‘These Alibi Ikes give me a pain. 
They were telling me the same old story, 
hashing up the same old excuses why they 
hadn’t made any money the last six 
months. ‘If we can’t make _ pictures 
that’ll make money, we’ll shut down the 
works,’ that’s what I told ’em. And [ll 
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cheaper and better pictures. ‘The owners 
of the eleven million shares of motion 
picture stock, now averaging less than 
three per cent on their investment, are 
demanding higher dividends. And the 
producers, rudely disturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of their easy millions by the clamor 
of the exhibitor, the stockholder and the 
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moments in the photo 
Girl Swim” 


banker, are running from 
conference to conference, 
finding no better remedy 
for the condition than an- 
other salary cut! 

Since the days of the 
nickelodeon the motion 
picture industry has risen 
from the ranks of catch- 
penny enterprises catering 
to the lowest intellects. 
The most popular form of 
mass entertainment in his- 
tory, it must today be classed with the 
newspapers, the magazines, the public 
utilities in its effect on the lives of the mil- 


lions. So great is its power that foreign 
governments are afraid of the American 
film, not because of the actual money it 


takes out of their countries, but because of 
the unconscious Americanization of the 
multitudes all over the world whose film 
diet is largely made in America. What a 
weird idea of American life these foreigners 


the Movzes? 


must get from the Hollywood version of 


New World civilization! 

For two decades now the men who are 
dictating the policies of the screen drama 
have been sitting in the warm, profitable 
seat of public approbation. Year after 
year the number of consumers, the de- 
mand for their wares and the price they 
could get for them have been growing. 
Suddenly these men are confronted with 
a crisis. Instead of continuing to 
expand, their market is shrinking; 
from every side there are loud cries 
for better goods at less money. Will 
the movie magnates be able to meet 
these new demands? 

That depends on their caliber 
It can be done, but can they do it? 
They are no longer as young, as 
mentally pliable, as open-minded as 
they were twenty and more years 
ago when they left the fur, the fish, 
the clothing or the glove business 
to make more money faster in the 
nickelodeons and store shows of un- 


ié 


@ An elaborate scene in 


lamented memory. Hundreds, thousands 
rushed into this new and profitable busi- 
ness. Those who rose to the top and dug 1 in 
were the keenest, the most audacious 
gamblers, the most pugnacious and the 
must unscrupulous in the mob. Like that 
volcanic island off the Alaskan coast, the 
industry beneath them grew and ex- 
panded, lifting them higher and higher, 
so high in fact, that when they peek back 
at the vertical distance they have traveled 
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in twenty years they must feel a powerful 
attack of dizziness. Now the great ques- 
tion is: Has their mental horizon grown 
and expanded with the growth of the 
industry, with the growth of their respon- 
sibilities, with the growth of their for- 
tunes? 


PPARENTLY it has not. The evi- 

dence seems to indicate that the mag- 
nates of the movies, being merely frail 
humans, became victims of a very common 
error: Because through their more or less 
accidental connection with the movies dur- 
ing the babyhood of the business they rode 
into high fortune, power and— well, let 
us call it fame—they now seem to believe 
that the growth of this baby into the 
present-day giant was solely the result of 
their brains, their foresight, their creative 
ability. 





“Old Tronsides’’ 


It’s a common failing to claim credit for 
results produced by forces beyond any- 
one’s personal control. Probably James 
W. Marshall, the bearded carpenter who 
found in Sutter’s millrace the nugget 
which started the famous California gold 
rush, believed to the end of his obscure 
days that he was the father of the huge 
Western mining industry. The movie 
magnates twenty years ago staked out the 
best claims; as the gold ore in these claims 
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grew richer and richer with depth, they 
were able to hang on by interesting capital 
in the profits. They are still working 
those claims; their machinery and tech- 
nique have improved, but their methods of 
management are still those of the pick- 
and-shovel days. Gradually they have 
come to believe that they themselves put 
the rich ore of public interest into the 
ground, that they—and their relatives 

are the only ones qualified and able to 
mine it and extract from it the minted 
coin. In their employ they have an abun- 
dance of brains and creative ability, but 
they are either so afraid of it that they 
can’t control the talent or they can’t 
recognize it and won’t let it function at a!!. 


HE movie magnates are deluding 

themselves. They have overesti- 
mated their gifts and talents. Neither as 
managers nor as creative artists have they 
demonstrated the ability to define the 
policies of the great industry and keep it 
on an even keel headed for its goal—the 
production and presentation of inexpen- 
sive, wholesome entertainment for the 
masses at a profit to the producer. Yet 
they harbor the belief that they are able 
managers and creative artists, and it’s this 
erroneous belief that has brought about 
chaos, confusion, suspicion, extravagance, 
waste, groping uncertainty, ne potism and 
weird politics in the studios. 

Of all the arts, that of the screen play is 
probably the most technically difficult. 
Writers, painters, sculptors turn out 
finished products; when their own solitary 
work is completed, the job is done. The 
composer and the dramatist need skilled 
performers to make their work fully effec- 
tive, but these performers have no hand 
in the creative effort. Shakespeare’s 
plays, Mozart’s compositions are played 
today as they were a hundred years ago, 
without the change of a note or a line 
except for abbreviations. When Shake- 
speare and Mozart put the finishing touch 
on their manuscripts, the creative part of 
the work had been completely done. They 
needed no help and wanted none. 

It’s different, though, when the creation 
of a film play is the job in hand. Rex 
Ingram once said: “The making of 
motion picture is a one-man job. But 
one man can’t doit.” He spoke the truth. 
So far not a man or a woman has been 
developed consistently combining in one 
brain the ability to conceive a gripping 
story, to dramatize that story for visual 
presentation and to direct the making of 
the feature film. Perhaps there are now 
men and women in the industry capable 
of conceiving and turning out complete 
motion pictures without the assistance of 
other minds, but the circumstances are 
against them. The twenty-five thousand 
American motion picture theaters must 
have a new program at least once a week. 
While the producer for the legitimate 
stage can afford to proceed leisurely with 
the development of a new play, the hurry 
devil is forever snapping at his heels in the 
movies. The stage play is usually an 
individual venture; the production of 
motion pictures is an industry requiring 
huge capital and intricate organization 
for its continuous output. 

The capital in huge quantities has been 
put into the motion picture industry, but 
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What’s Wrong with the Movies: 


the intricate organization has not been 
perfected. Though the men at the head 
of the producing studios have known for 
many years that they must turn out a 
certain number of pictures in a definite 
time, they have never been able to build 
organizations that would do the job with 
the minimum of lost motion, time and 
expense. On the contrary, from year to 
year production costs have gone up, out- 
put has decreased, the waste of time and 
money has grown, quality has been 
lowered and disorganization and con- 
fusion within the studios have so increased 
that a drastic housecleaning and thorough 
reorganizz ition seem inevitable. 

Let’s start at the beginning and watch 
the various steps in the production of a 
movie. 

In the basement, hidden from public 
view, sit the readers whose job it is to 
scan almost every story published, select 
those that seem to have dramatic and 
screen values, summarize plot and char- 
acters briefly and submit these summaries 
to the chief editor. Since these men and 
women, most of them college-trained and 
young, sift the literary sands for screen 
nuggets, they are rather important, but 
the producer doesn’t think so. He pays 
them thirty dollars a week and ignores 
their existence. Anyone willing to work 
for so small a stipend 1s not worth the 
notice of even the great one ’s chauffeur. 
As in many other lines, it’s the size and 
effulgence of the front that counts in the 
movies. The more you can squeeze out 
of the average producer, the greater his 
respect for your ability. 

Now let us suppose that an editorial 
assistant has discovered a story with 
possibilities His chief consults with 
several directors, supervisors, continuity 
writers, assistant producers, the producer, 
the president of the company. If they 
agree, especially if the head of the concern 
who has the final decision, nods his assent, 
the story is bought and turned over to a 
staff writer to be put into scenario form. 

They are well paid, these staff writers, 
receiving from $500 to $1000 a week in 
the large studios. Among them are cap- 
able, brilliant men and women thoroughly 
conversant with motion-picture technique 
and dramatic values, some of them suc- 
cessful creative artists in other literary 
fields. Also there are many others who 
are drawing high pay because of relation- 
ship with those higher up, or who acci- 
dentally fell into the job years ago and 
stuck. On the whole, though, there is 
enough talent, craftsmanship and experi- 
ence in the writing department of the 
movies to turn out enough good scripts for 
all needs—if the writers were given the 
chance. 

When the writer has finished the ‘‘con- 
tinuity,” the scene-by-scene description 
of the action, it goes to the director to be 
“shot.” As in any other line of human 
endeavor, there are good, mediocre and 
poor men. The good director, having 
demonstrated his ability to mz ike now and 
then a picture that will line "em up in 
front of the box office, is inclined to 
believe that he could have directed the 
Second Battle of the Marne much better 
than Marshal Foch. Harboring such 
ideas of his own grandeur, being liberally 
endowed with the temper and tempera- 
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ment that are accepted as the privilege 


of the creative artist, the successful 
director is a law unto himself, lords it over 
the writer, changes the script to suit him- 
self, piles up production expenses reck- 
lessly, mountainously at times, and keeps 
the president of the company that em- 
ploys him on the anxious seat because he 
does not know how to control this mega- 
phone Frankenstein. 

The mediocre directors try to follow the 
trail blazed by their successful brethren, 
especially that part of the trail leading 
from the mint to the lot. To balk them in 
their burglarious efforts and bolster up 
their handiwork they work under the eyes 
of a supervisor who has complete charge 
of five or six of them in the large studios. 
All too frequently the character of this 
supervision 1s described accurately by the 
Hollywood epigram, ‘The supervisor is a 
man who knows what he wants, but can’t 
spell it.” 


HE supervisors, in turn, report to 

the producers who are in direct con- 
tact with the general manager and the 
president. In the making of a moving pic- 
ture we therefore have this chainof persons, 
every one with a finger in the pie: Reader; 
editor; writer; dixector: supervisor; pro- 
ducer; general manager; president. Now 
add the actors and actresses, add stars 
with contracts and notions, sprinkle 
liberally with cameramen, title writers, 
cutters, film editors, gag men, and you 
have cooks enough to spoil any broth 
they put on the fire. 

But wait. The worst is yet to come. 
Some years ago a screen magnate went to 
a football game. After every play he saw 
the entire team gather in a bunch, heads 
close together, and decide on the next 
move. The screen magnate was im- 
pressed. He went home and introduced 
the huddle system. 

It works this way. Some member of 
the editorial staff has discovered a story 
with screen possibilities. After several 
conferences it is bought. It is turned over 
to two, three, or four members of the 
writing staff. Each one writes an adap- 
tation. They are submitted to a confer- 
encé attended by numerous writers, 
editors, directors, supervisors, etc. Every 
conferee takes a whack at each adapta- 
tion. Finally a selection is made by the 
huddlers of what the majority considers 
best features of each adaptation. They 
are turned over to one of the writers to 
lick into shape. Frequently they huddle 
some more over this second effort. There- 
after the continuity is manhandled simi- 
larly. Conference follows conference; 
everybody has a different pet idea; every- 
body is knifing the other fellow’s pet idea. 
In the meantime stars and feature players 
have been engaged for the production. 
They are receiving salaries aggregating 
thousands a week. Expensive sets have 
been started without assurance that they 
will be used and the overhead is piling up 
alarmingly until the distracted producer, 
tearing his hair and frothing at the mouth, 
orders the making of the picture to start 
whether the story has been finally com- 
pleted or is still in the huddle stage. 

That command must be obeyed. Shoot- 
ing begins expensively. The director 

(Continued on page 66) 
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My Sagebrush Home 





“ce . 
Happiness belongs to those 
who are content.” 
Aristotle. 


“ 


Y brother from ‘“‘down 
east”’ came to visit me at 
my little ranch last sum- 
mer. He went back home 
with a most righteous 
feeling of having done his full duty i in try- 
ing to persuade me to go back to “civiliza- 
tion” And this 1s what he said to me: 
“Tt’s really terrible, to think of your 
living out here alone, in a comfortless 
little tar-paper shack, on a ranch that 
won’t grow anything fit to eat; no stores 
close; the only folks you ever see ignor: int, 
uncultured; no diversions; shut away in 
this God-forsaken wilderness!’? Some- 
times, I smile over his horror of my sage- 
brush country. Sometimes I sigh over his 
lack of ‘‘the eyes to see, the ears to hear, 
and the heart to understand”. But I 
like to ponder over his words, and being 
a true Westerner, if only by adoption, I 
feel that the other side of the argument 
must be stated. 

“Alone”? Yes praise be! When | 
choose to write, no jangling telephone 
bell interrupts me; no butler stands at 
my elbow announcing a caller; no family 
urges me to join their game of bridge. 
When I wish to read, I sail uncharted 
seas in my book-frigate, un-wrecked by 
interruptions. 

“A miserable tar-paper shack’’.  Per- 
haps. But my shack is my castle, my 
very own, and so is my ranch, as the 
certificate from the Government bears 
witness. “‘No comforts”? Not modern 
plumbing, indeed, nor Persian carpets. 
But that water that I have piped into 
my shack comes straight from the melting 
snows in the mountains. The bear rug 
that covers my old arm chair is soft as 


seal, and I killed the black bear myself. 
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@ But my shack is my castle 


My ranch grows nothing fit to eat? Libel, 
indeed. I am not much of a gardener, 
but I do proudly insist that the potatoes 
I grew in my little garden bake to a mealy 
whiteness I never met in a “civilized” 

potato. And I, who could never endure 
carrots back east, eat these mild-flavored 
ones here with more relish than I ever 


Chet 


By ExvizapetH WIiLmor 


Nature’s a cook! 

First she starts 

With snowy drifts of flour, 
Plenty of moisture, 
Streams of warm 
Golden sirup 

Added gradually. 
Spring does the mixing, 
Stirring slowly, 
Carefully 

Then it’s baked. 

(Don’t we know it!) 
Spiced with autumn 
And frosted! 


bestowed upon artichokes or asparagus 
in any famous hotel. 

“No stores close”. It is true, indeed, 
if one speaks of the stores where one pur- 
chases foods over a counter. But the 
stores of nature are nowhere closer. For 
when could one buy rainbow trout, flap- 
ping fresh, over a counter? And what 
meat market could furnish venison, elk, 
sage hen, which | can get by a few days 
autumn hunting, or in season pick up in 
a short tramp from my cabin? And | 
can get mountain honey, ambrosial, pale 
and delicate as a white orchid, utterly 
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unlike that strong brownish concoction 
I knew as honey in my childhood. My 
neighbors “ignorant, uncultured’? The 
forest ranger whom I sometimes ride 


over to see studied his forestry at Cornell. 
The bee-keeper who has an apiary in a 
barren corner of my ranch is a North- 
western graduate, and his wife, who now 
and then sends me a loaf of fresh-baked 
bread, wears a Phi Beta Kappa key; 
and once or twice a year the President 
of our State University drops in to take 
pot luck with me and go along to find a 
rare wild flower specimen or two. 

And no diversions? I have big game 
hunting, fishing, horseback riding, ski- ing. 
And Yellowstone Park is my back yard! 
Should I become utterly desperate for 
sport, within fifteen miles there is a well- 
known dude ranch, 
be able to get a job wrangling dudes. 

“Shut in’? As I stand, at sunset, | 
see the purple shadows creeping up the 
canyons, while the peaks above flame 
with a coral light brighter than a Parrish 
picture. From my c abin-castle, I can see 
the perpetual snows on mountains a 
hundred and fifty miles away. I can look 
through feathery pine branches and see 
the sky, turquoise at the horizon, sap- 
phire above. And on autumn nights, 
the aurora borealis spreads its rainbow 
fan across the northern skies before me, 
the shimmering rays sometimes shooting 
as high as the star-spangled zenith. 

“A God-forsaken wilderness”? Never. 
It may be deserted by man, but never 
by Him. For it must have been of such 
scenes as these the Psalmist sang, his 
harp the winds whispering through the 
evergreens, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 


the hills”’. 


where I might even, 
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oA Gripping 

Novel of 
‘Romance and 
eAdventure— 
an €xtraordi- 
nary Zale of 
Treasure, a Girl 
a Ra ce for 
Both 


and 


The story so far: 
eon FAIRFIELD, — vivid 
with youth and beauty, had 
come from the Pacific coast to 


Guam to visit friends and to keep 
a rendezvous with her father, a 
University professor, who was 
to meet Joan in Guam on the 
completion of a mysterious voyage 
he was making. But the TJas- 
mania on which her father sailed 
sank off Diadem reef and all 
hands were lost with the exception 
of an unknown man_ who had 
found refuge in the jungle. A 
letter from her father and _for- 
warded by Griff Harkness, a diver 
who had explored the sunken ship, 
notified Joan of the impendent 
tragedy. 

Julian Cheever of San Fran- 
cisco and private secretary to 
Emery Ballinger, millionaire, who 
financed Professor  Fairfield’s 
secret mission, decided upon the sudden 
death of Ballinger, to search for the treas- 
ure he suspected Professor Fairfield had 
with him when the Tasmania went down. 
Cheever was a well-established young 
bachelor about town, slim, dark, urban 
and good looking—he had no difficulty in 
attracting women. Securing the services 
of one Captain Rouse, a vast-shouldered, 
evil-visaged individual, and his ship, the 
Barracuda, Cheever made ready to hunt 
for the treasure he thought to be aboard 
the sunken ship. In Guam Cheever met 
Joan and the two became friends. Joan 
hearing from Orokolo, a native of New 


Pomerania and former body-servant of 


Griff Harkness, that a man had been saved 
and hoping that man was her father, asked 
Cheever to take her with him. Cheever 
refused but Captain Rouse, unknown to 
Cheever, agreed to take Joan along. After 
the Barracuda had sailed all Guam buzzed 
with the news that Joan had eloped with 
Cheever. 

In the meantime Griff Harkness, an un- 
conventional, muscular young American, 
having heard from his former servant 
Orokolo of the talk of treasure, bought 
the salvage rights to the Tasmania from 
Lloyd’s. Harkness managed to interest 
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Captain Ransom, former missionary, all 
round seaman and owner of the brig, 
Petrel, in the project of hunting for treas- 
ure in the sunken Tasmania. Captain 
Ransom, after starting the voyage, was no 
longer eager to continue. He tried to per- 
suade Harkness to turn back until he 
heard from him that Captain Rouse was 
also after the treasure. 

“Maybe,” said Ransom, “it isn’t the 
wild pipe-dream it seemed to be at the 
outset.” 

“Then,” said Griff eagerly, “you will 
go through with me?” 

“By the trumpets of Joshua,” swore 
Captain Ransom, “I wouldn’t miss it for 
the world!” 

At Diadem Reef, the place where the 
Tasmania sank, the Petrel with Griff 
Harkness and Captain Ransom aboard 
and the Barracuda with Joan, Julian 
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@ As Orokolo’s sooty face 
and woolly hair appeared, 
Joan had an instant of 
panicky fear that he was 
Kavakava, the cut-throat 
Fijian 






land 


Cheever and Captain Rouse, all seeking 
the treasure, met and each party prepared 
to search the sunken Tasmania. Griff, 
standing on his purchased salvage rights, 
forbade the Barracuda’s divers to enter 
the wreck but Cheever and Captain Rouse 
determined to search her regardless. 
During one of the meetings between 
Cheever and Griff Harkness, Joan was in- 
troduced to Griff. Both recalled the let- 
ter he had sent to her. Both were im- 
mediately attracted toward each other. 


HEN Joan and Cheever returned 
to the Barracuda, Rouse after 
hearing the extent of the treasure imme- 
diately issued orders for his diver to pre- 
pare to go below. Griff and Ringquist, 
the Barracuda diver, prowled around the 
sunken ship. Both divers, however, had 
to give up their search because of the 
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presence of a huge grouper, a deep sea 
fish known to attack man. 

In case Ringquist were to rebel at the 
murderous tactics suggested by Captain 
Rouse, Kavakava, a Fiji Islander, was 
drafted for the under-water work. He 
experimented with the new form of diving 
apparatus until everything was ready. 

Joan was disturbed at heart; she had a 
sense of impending danger. Up on the 
poop deck she heard voices below her. 
“He’ll do it,” Rouse was saying. ‘“Sup- 
pose it is found out?” Cheever asked. 
“Not a chance. We are at anchor half a 
mile away. No boats out. He goes and 
comes back and nobody sees him.” Joan 
crept away from the skylight and hur- 
riedly wrote a note to Griff. 

“Dear Mr. Harkness: 


Be careful. 
planning to injure you. 


I’m sure they are 


Joan Fairfield.” 


She pressed Gooch, a sailor, into deliver- 
ing the note for her, but Captain Rouse 
caught Gooch before he had a chance to 
deliver the note. He felled the sailor with 
a blow from his revolver and then locked 
Joan in her stateroom. 

Joan was tossed down on her bunk and 
the door to her room locked upon her. 

“Read that,” she heard Rouse 
growl to Cheever. ‘‘Read what the 
trollop tried to send over to the 
Petrel.” 

She beat upon the door with her 
fist and cried: 

“Julian! Julian!” 

After a pause he shouted angrily: 

“What do you want?” 

“Let me out at once!” 

He did not answer. 


Now go on with the story: 


HE tropic night was in a 
hush of mystery. Faint airs 
breathed through the rigging 
and the Petrel swayed gently 
on an oily sea. Only the 
binnacle light showed on deck, and in the 
shadows aft Captain Ransom and Griff 
Harknes stood silently by the rail. 
“Did you hear anything?” Griff asked 
after a moment. 
“T did,” answered Ransom. 
“It sounded like a woman’s scream.” 
“That’s what it was.” 
“You think—” began Griff, and there 
was a sudden nervousness in his voice. 
“T think,” said the Captain, “that it’s 
none of our business.” 
“But that scream must have come from 
the Barracuda.” 
“Couldn’t come from anywhere else.” 
“Then—good Lord, man! It’s Joan 
Fairfield!” He felt instantly conscious 
that he had never spoken her name be- 
fore, but a strange tension gripped him. 
“She must be in some sort of trouble!” 


“YT shouldn’t be surprised,” replied 
Ransom laconically. 

“Then with a swift gesture Griff 
rapped the ashes from his pipe against 


the rail—‘“‘I’m going over to see!” 


“Don’t be a fool.” 


“What d’you mean?” Griff turned 
angrily. In the darkness he could not see 
Ss - 


the captain’s face. 
“Just what I say. Don’t be a fool.” 
“But if that girl’s in danger—”’ 
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“It’s not your affair, lad.” Joel Ran- 
som’s voice was kindly. “She’s aboard 
that schooner with Cheever and_ she 
wasn’t shanghaied or kidnapped. She 
came because she wanted to—and she 
aint Mrs. Cheever. Well, what does that 
suggest t’ you?” 

“IT don’t believe 
hotly. 

“Ye don’t want to believe it. But ye’ve 
got to face facts. If that girl screams her 
head off it aint our affair.” 

“’m making it my affair. I tell you 
I’m going over to the Barracuda now. 
You don’t have to come. I'll trouble you 
for the loan of a small boat. Rohu and 
Giwi will row me over.” 

“Easy, there,” said the master of the 
Petrel. “No need t’ get hostile t’ your old 
pal—and over a girl ye’ ve seen only once!” 

“Sorry,” muttered Griff. 

“Bui—if ye’re so set on rushing in 
where angels or wise men would fear to 
tread—then I'll not have ye go alone.” 
And Ransom called an order for a boat 
crew. 

“Thank you,” 


snapped Griff 


1t, 


said Griff shortly. His 
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common sense told him that the captain 
was right—they had no call to interfere 
with the girl on Rouse’s ship. Yet Griff 
was impelled by a force that overcame 
discretion. 

A patter of bare feet on the deck as the 
Kanaka oarsmen came to their duty. 
Joel Ransom disappeared down the com- 


panionway, to return a minute later 
carrying two revolvers. One of these 


he handed without a word to Griff and 
silently Griff thrust it into his trousers 


pocket. Both realized they were ventur- 
ing into danger. Cheever they mis- 
trusted, but Rouse they knew to be a 


scoundrel. 

Captain Ransom went over the side 
first and down the Jacob’s ladder, Griff 
following. They took their places in the 
stern of the boat and Rohu cast off. 
Through the velvet darkness, over a slow 
swell the boat moved with no sound but 
the lapping of water against her bow and 
the soft splash of the Kanakas’ oars. 

Griff’s eyes searched the night in vain. 
He could make out no sign of the Bar- 
racuda. 

Good Lord,” 
“T can’t see her!” 


he whispered uneasily 


“Some devilment, I’ll be bound,’ 
muttered Joel Ransom. “Rouse is show- 
ing no riding-lights. Ah!” And he pointed 
dead ahead. 

What Griff had thought to be a star 
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was a tiny light at the schooner’s mast- 
head. Otherwise she lay in darkness. 
As they came within hailing distance the 
captain ordered the two natives to cease 
rowing. For a few minutes they drifted 


toward the great shadow that was the 
Barracuda and then the stillness was 


broken by a man’s voice from the deck. 
“Cc e ~ , 
“Small boat off the starboard bow,” 
It spoke. 


ANSOM ordered the Kanakas to 
resume rowing and when they h: id 
come nearly alongside he called out: 
“Barracuda ahoy!” 
From the deck of the schooner, silence. 
Ransom hailed her again. Then, after 
a moment: 


“Well, what d’ye want?” growled 
Rouse from the darkness. 
“Are you going t’ do the talking? 


whispered Ransom to Griff. 

“We'll tell you what we want,” was 
Griff’s reply to Rouse. They were drift- 
ing under the stern and he could discern 
the outlines of a rope ladder, hanging. 
“Make fast to that ladder,” he ordered 
Rohu. 

“No ye don’t!” 
them. 


shouted Rouse above 


‘We're coming aboard.” 

“Like hell y’ are! Keep off there.” 
Rouse’s tone was threatening. 

“What reason have you for stop- 
ping us?” said Griff defiantly. 

“Reason enough. I don’t want 
you nor that hymn-singin’ crook, 
Ransom, nor none o’ your niggers t’ 
set foot on my ship. D’ye take me?” 

“We—” began Griff. 

es: An’ if ye try t’ board us by force— 
that’s pire icy on the high seas, in any 
court o'law!” roared the Barracuda’s 
master. ‘‘Put one foot on that ladder an’ 
I'll empty enough lead into ye t’ sink your 
cockle-shell an’ dump ye into the bay. 
There’s plenty 0 sharks ’ll be happy to 
welcome ye, an’ they’re bloody hungry, 
aint been feedin’ 


these sharks is—we 
7em regular.” 
“Bunk!” shouted Griff. 


“Try it an’ see.” 

“He means what he says,” 
Joel Ransom. 

Griff was doing some fast thinking. He 
saw now that there could be nothing 
gained in open hostility, with Rouse hold- 
ing all the cards. He and his sinister crew> 
in the darkness on the deck above them 
were heavily armed. Griff had come to- 

night on a quixotic impulse. A girl 1 
distress. Something was wrong within 
the dark hull of the schooner but he could 
never hope to effect a rescue through open 
defiance of Rouse. 

“Look here, Captain Rouse,” he began, 
on a new diplomatic tack. “There’s no 
need for us to wrangle about the TJas- 
mania. We can come to some agreement 
on salvage, easy enough. But what 
we're here for is this. A while ago we 
heard Miss Fairfield scream. If there’s 
been any trouble 

“What’s that of your bloody business?” 
bellowed Rouse. 

“Td like to speak to Miss Fairfield,” 
said Griff calmly. 

“Well, ye can’t.” 

“T only want to talk to her for a minute. 


Will you call her?” 


whispered 
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“T wall not,” 
aint here.” 

“What do you mean?” 
denly cold. 

“She’s in her cabin. ‘Turned in early.’ 

Then Griff knew that something had 
happened. She was probably locked in. 

“If all ye came over for was t’ fiddle- 
faddle around a pe tti-coat,”’ called Rouse, 
“why don’t ye give a pink tea aboard 
Ransom’s tub?” 

“T’ll make you a_ proposition,” said 
Griff, holding his temper in leash. ‘‘Sup- 
pose Captain Ransom weighs anchor 
suppose | waive all claim to the salvage?” 

He felt a sharp tug at his elbow. 

“What’s got into ye?” came the aston- 
ished whisper of Joel Ransom. 

Griff motioned him to silence. 

“What if I leave the wreck to you and 
Cheever?” he demanded. 

“Well—what?” There was a note of 
surprise in Rouse’s voice. 

“TIl do that,” said Griff, 
“Pll sail away—and_ leave 
everything on the Tasmania 
to you and Cheever—-on one 
condition.” 

“Well?” growled the mas- 
ter of the Barracuda, sus- 
“What’s the con- 


snapped Rouse. ‘She 


Griff felt sud- 


piciously. 


lition?” 
Gitior Sects aba iene About my house. 


“That Miss Fairfield sails 
with us. 


N the darkness by the 

schooner’s stern — rail, 
Captain Rouse rubbed his 
black beard in perplexity. 
Here was a queer turn of 
affairs. For himself, he was 
afire with the lust for treas- 
ure. Since Cheever had con- 
fided to him the secret of 
the fortune in jewels lying on 
the floor of the sea Rouse 
had been able to think of 
nothing else. His one fear 
was that Harkness would 
recover the treasure first, 
and this fear had enraged 
him almost to insanity. He 
could have put a bullet into the diver at 
any moment tonight as he sat_parley- 
ing below in the Petrel’s boat. And now 
here was the young fool offering to sail 
away and leave Cheever and himself to 
pick the bones of the Tasmania. All 
for a girl. Hell, he told himself, what was 
a woman—even such a choice morsel as 
Joan Fairfield—compared with a million 
dollars in gems! ‘These ideas flashed 
through his inflamed brain in the pause 
before he answered Harkness. 

“Suppose she don’t want to sail with 
ye?” he countered. 

“She can decide that for herself,” 
answered Griff. 

And then another shadow moved noise- 
lessly to the rail beside Rouse, and Julian 
Chee -ver’s cool voice said: 

“T’ve been listening to this interesting 
conversation. Apparently the only per- 
son who hasn’t been consulted in the mat- 
ter is myself. Let me tell you something 
for your information, Harkness. Captain 
Rouse is master of this ship, but I am 
in command of the expedition. Get that.” 

“You heard my proposition,” said Griff. 

“T heard it,’’ answered Cheever, ‘“‘and 


” Makes 
The softness of your voice ts. 
I seem to see you in my garden Seat, 
Or breathing in the oleander air. 
| dream I see you standing on the stair 
At night. Or walking in the sun-swept street. 
Your kiss is soft. 
My kitchen walls, and feel the charm that’s on 
My charmless rooms. 
Sometimes, when dusk is changing into night, 
[ wish you might come true. 


Awakes, | know that only dreams are true. 


I'll answer it damned quick. Miss Fair- 
field is my guest. She stays aboard this 
ship as long as it’s chartered by me.” 

“Give me a chance to ask her whether 
she chooses to come with us!” 

“Miss Fairfield,” said Cheever inso- 
lently, “has nothing to say to you.” 

“T don’t believe that!” Griff was angry. 

““You’re impertinent.” 

“Ask her to come out on deck, so I 
can speak to her.” 

“Tl do nothing of the kind,” snapped 
Cheever. 

“You don’t dare!” 

“Here, here, lad,’ cautioned Joel Ran- 
som in a whisper, “Ye’re only making 
things worse.” 

“T consider this absurd conference 
ended,” Cheever said. 

“T don’t!” stormed Rouse. 
thing t’ say, myself!” 

Within him a fury against Cheever was 
raging—that Cheever should have been 


““T’ve some- 


To a Dream 


CONANT 


By Pat 


In dreams of mine I hear your clicking feet 
Your molten golden hair 
dull the hearthside fire, and everywhere 
Brave and sweet 


[ dream I see you light 


such a fool as to refuse this offer to aban- 
don the search of the Tasmania. Yet he 
could not openly quarrel with Cheever. 
Fear that Harkness would recover the 
treasure tingled within him. He leaned 
out over the rail and shook a fist down in- 
to the darkness. 

“Right here,” he roared, “is where I 
take a hand in these dealings. Harkness 

ye’re through diving. D’ye hear? Ye’re 
through! Ye’re not t’ go down t’ the 
wreck again!” 

“Who'll stop me?” challenged Griff. 

“Ye’ll see who'll stop ye! Don’t set 
foot in that water again. If ye do, God 
help ye. Now I’ve gave ye fair warning. 
There was a chill menace in Rouse’s 
threat. 

“No good haranguing,” 
quietly. 

“All right.” Angry and bafled, Griff 
ordered Rohu to let go the Barracuda’s 
ladder. The Kanakas took their places 
at the oars. Captain Ransom gave the 
command to put back to the brig. 

“Mind what I’ve told ye!” came 
Rouse’s snarling voice. “Or by—, ye’ll 
be sorry!” 


said Ransom 
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It’s nice to dream of you. 


But, oh, when dawn 
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“‘A barking dog,” Griff returned, “‘does- 
n’t even need a muzzle. Good night.” 

“And pleasant dreams,” added Joel 
Ransom. 

“Pleasant dreams be damned!’ Rouse 
croaked. 

As the boat drew swiftly across the bay 
to the rhythmic splash of the Kanakas’ 
oars, Joel Ransom laid a hand on Griff’s 
shoulder. 

“T don’t see what ye’ve accomplished 
tonight, lad,’ he said reproachfully. “I 
tried to argue ye out of coming. Ye re- 
call that other well-meaning idiot, Don 
Quixote? He only bumped his head against 
a windmill. But you, I’m afraid, have put 
your head in a blooming hornet’s nest!” 


HE imprisoning of Joan, and Griff 

Harkness’ response to her screams, 
had strained the relations between the 
master and the charterer of the Bar- 
racuda. ‘These mismated allies were 
plainly getting on each 
other’s nerves. Cheever, the 
suave man of the world, was 
in silent rebellion against the 
crassness and violence of the 
brutal navigator; moreover, 
he underrated his cunning. 
Captain Rouse, on the other 
hand, was beginning to dis- 
play a mild contempt for 
his principal as a man too 
weak to deal with this nui- 
sance of a girl now locked 
in her stateroom. 

Early the next morning 
Rouse was pouring a torrent 
of blasphemous abuse upon 
the round blond head of his 
diver, Ringquist, by the star- 
board rail, when Cheever 
sauntered up. His appear- 
ance was as dapper as ever 
but he had not slept all night 
and there were shadows 
under his restless eyes. 

Rouse paused as he ap- 
proached and nodded to him 
curtly. 

“Good morning,” Cheever 
said. “‘What’s the row?” 

“Why, this thick-skulled Swede,” 
Rouse snarled with an oath, “has turned 
vellow on us.” 

“Ay don’ turn yalla,” muttered Ring- 
quist sullenly. ‘Ay yust tell Rouse Ay 
von’t vork in dot crazy diving suit from 
Yermany.” 

“You signed for this expedition as 
diver, to take orders from us,” Cheever 
stated. 

“An’ he’ll obey orders,” Rouse pro- 
claimed, “or he’ll get what Gooch got 
last night.” 

Ringquist had seen the murderous 
assault upon Gooch and knew how far 
Rouse would go in his cruelty. But he 
had the frame of a Viking and his Norse- 
man’s soul was unafraid. 

“Ay tell you,” he said, “Ay don’ like 
crooked vork.”’ And his calm blue eyes 
met Rouse’s unflinchingly. 

“Why, you” —Rouse’s hairy _ fist 
clenched. 

Cheever, estimating the strength of the 
mighty Swede, felt uneasily that here was 
more than a match for the slave-driving 
skipper, in a cave-man conflict. A similar 
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Suspicion flickered through the captain’s 
brain. He paused. In that breathing 
space Ringquist won a moral victory. 

“You don’ scare me one damn bit,” 
he declared, staring Rouse straight in the 
eye. ‘“‘Ay don’ do no more vork on this 
yob.” He turned on his heel and lurched 
off down the deck. 

Rouse glowered after him murderously. 
Then, hunching his shoulders, he swung 
round to Cheever. 

“T’hell with ’im.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“He’s afraid of that tin suit you brought 
from Frisco. Thinks once he gets down 
in the damn thing, he’ll never get up 
again. But we don’t need him. Mur- 
chison has worked among the pearlers.” 

Cheever was gazing off across the calm 
blue bay, but the beauties of the sunrise 
and the shore-line were lost on him. He 
was wondering what the day would bring 
from that trim brig, riding at anchor so 
serenely. He focussed his binoculars on 
her. Three Kanakas were swabbing 
down the decks. 

“No sign of our nervy young friend, 
Harkness,” he observed. 

“If y’ ask me,” grumbled Rouse 
unpleasantly, “ye were a bloody 
fool not t’ take his offer last night.” 

“IT know what I’m doing,” 
Cheever answered _ brusquely. 
“You think I’d give Miss Fair- 
field up to him?” 

“Why not?” 

“That’s something you wouldn’t 
understand.” Cheever looked 
away in irritation. 

“Not mushy on ’er yourself, 
are ye?” 

“His surprising offer,” said 
Cheever without answering this 
impertinence, ‘worries me. Why 
was he willing to sail away and 
leave the wreck to us?” 

‘Because he wants the girl.” 

“Suppose he’s already got the 
jewels?” 

Rouse gasped. “Ye don’t be- 
lieve —”? 

“How do we know he hasn’t 
found them? He had a long start 
on us yesterday, before Ringquist 
pulled his anchor.” 

“Harkness aint got ’em. He 
can’t have ’em!” Frantic rage 
glowed in Rouse’s eyes and his 
great paws opened and closed con- 
vulsively. ‘Damn his eyes! If 
I thought he’d already got *em— 
but he aint. He had no sign of 
"em in his boat when we came up 

to him.” 

“Well, it looks strange to me. 
Why isn’t he diving this morn- 


ing?” 
“Because I jolly well gave 


You heard 


An’ I think 


him his orders not to. 

what I said to him. 

I scared him.” 
“Hello!” Cheever had put up 

his binoculars again. “They’re 

sending out a boat!” 

round, 


OUSE 


swung 


snatched the glasses with- 

out apology and whipped them to 
his eves. 

“The whaleboat!” he muttered. 


[SUNSET 


“There’s Harkness in his divin’ outfit. 
He’s goin’ down again—in the face of 
what I told him!’ 

“But that,” Cheever put in briskly, 
“proves he hasn’t got the jewels.” 

“So it does,’ Rouse mumbled in savage 
exultance. ‘So it does.” 

Then came the snarl of the brute again. 

“But Ill show that young wharf-rat 
he can’t laugh in my face. I gave him 
fair warning not t’ go near that wreck 
You heard me. Well, there he’s 


again. 

about it—in open defiance of me. I’ll 
show him. He’ll see whether I’m bluffin’ 
ornot. This time I mean business. Come 
along!” 


OAN FAIRFIELD sat very still in 

the cubicle which by courtesy was 
known as her stateroom. She had slept 
fairly well, and calmly now she faced the 
new day that showed bright through the 
small port-hole. 

All her fright of the evening before had 
worn off. She felt that she had nothing 
to fear from Julian Cheever who was, 
after all, not a monster. He had not re- 
leased her because she had made a nui- 
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29 
sance of herself. That was understandable. 
Julian was a business man. He resented 
interference with his plans. As for Cap- 
tain Rouse—well, he was different. You 
could expect anything from him. But 
so long as Julian remained in command of 
the expedition she felt that even though 
a prisoner she was in no danger. 

With that precision of mind which she 
had learned from her father Joan reviewed 
the high points of her incarceration. 
Since Rouse had turned the key upon her 
Julian had come twice to the door, and 
his voice, when he called her name, had 
sounded more pleading than threatening. 
However, she had refused to answer him 
and he had gone away. She had heard 
through the port hole the belligerent con- 
versation of the night before, when Griff 
Harkness had come over in the small boat. 
His voice had given her courage. It had 
perhaps done something else to her. Joan, 
of course, would have insisted that she 
was one of the least sentimental persons 
in the world, but she could remember no 
man who had awakened in her the ro- 
mantic interest she had felt upon seeing 


Griff Harkness for the first time. The 
strong sun-bronzed young man who 


braved danger and death on the floor of 
the sea had aroused her curiosity. Then, 
too, she had felt a sympathetic bond be- 


(“You don’ scare me one damn bit,” Ringquist declared, staring Captain Rouse 
straight in the eye 
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tween them because of that precious letter 
he had found in the wreck. And she knew 
now that the quic kening flame of interest 
was mutual, for upon hearing her scream 
he had come to her aid. That he had not 
succeeded wasn’t his fault. Joan had 
heard Rouse’s threats to sink his boat. 
But knowing that Griff Harkness was not 
far away gave her confidence. 

Thinking of Rouse and his cruelty 
brought back the hideous memory of 
his attack upon Gooch. She wondered 
whether the unfortunate sailor who had 
tried to carry her message to the Petrel 
had died. There was no way to find out. 
She had refused to speak with Cheever 
and no one else had come near her. Her 
breakfast had been passed through the 
door by the brown and none too clean 
hands of Tolikalaki, the Kanaka cook. 
It remained untouched upon its battered 
tin tray, for this morning she found her- 
self with scant appetite. 

As she sat fully dressed upon the edge 
of the bunk after making the bed neatly, 
the sound of Rouse’s hoarse voice came 
through her door. She leaned forward 
€ agerly and liste ned. The captain and 
Juli in had entered the main cabin. 

“How do you know we can trust him?’ 
she heard Cheever ask. 

“Hell!” Rouse answered. ‘‘He does 
what I tell ’im. He knows that I know 
why he can’t land at any port in these 
islands. He knows that J know about his 
murderin’ a nigger woman in the New 
Hebrides—an’ a constable at Suva. Oh, 
he’s wanted on enough charges, an’ I’m 
the guardian angel that stands between 
him an’ the police. Don’t worry. Kava- 
kava ‘Il do what I tell him.” 

Then Cheever said something which 
Jo: in could not hear. 

“He aint afraid of man nor devil,” 
growled Rouse. ‘An’ when he gets 
through with Harkness the sharks an’ 
the groupers ‘Il have their first square 
meal in a week!” 

Joan shuddered, and a queer terror 
tingled along her spine. These men were 
plotting murder! She recalled the de- 
praved face of Kavakava. 

Cheever was speaking again in_ his 
suave low voice: 

“We can’t waste any time. Every 
minute counts. Oh—here he ts.”’ 

“Step up, Kavakava,” said Rouse in 
the bluste ring tone he adopted toward his 
crew. “Little job for ye. Just in your 
line.” 


HEN followed some softly spoken 
words that Joan, straining her ears 
against the door, could not catch. 

“We'll show you how,’’—Cheever’s 
voice. 

“Up on deck with ye,” growled Rouse. 
“Ye'll like this job, ye black devil. Ye 
never had so much fun slittin’ a throat 
in yer life!” 

Joan was desperately alarmed now. 
They were sending Kavakava to kill Griff 
Harkness. They had gone up.on deck to 
show him something. What could it be? A 
strange knife? A pistol? Evidently some 
weapon with which the Kanaka was un- 
familiar. But he was going to kill Griff! 
And what could she, Joan, do? Here she 
was, locked in this cigar box of a cabin, on 
a ship manned by scoundrels. No possi- 
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ble escape. Unless? She turned suddenly 
and stepped to the open port-hole. The 
night before she had examined it. It was 
too narrow to let her shoulders squeeze 
through. Her eye fell upon her cold 
cream jar. Suppose she were to put on 
her one-piece swimming suit and grease 
herself with cold cream—could she then 
get out through the port-hole? With a 
thumping heart she began to undress. 

Flinging her clothes upon the bunk 
she drew on her green silk swimming suit 
and frantically began to smear cold cream 
upon her shoulders. The port hole was 
as high as her head. She placed a chair 
under it, and stood upon the chair. Across 
the waters of the bay she saw a beach 
and palm trees and high green hills. The 

-etrel was anchored on the other side of 
the schooner, a half mile away. If she 
were able to drop out this port hole she 
would have to swim around the schooner’s 
bow and make for the Petrel across open 
water in full view of Rouse’s crew. It 
Was a despe rate chance. 

Joan Was a good swimmer. She was 
not afraid of the distance. But what if 
she were observed by the Barracuda’s 
men! And she could scarcely hope to 
make it without being seen. What would 
they do? What would Rouse do? Would 
he send out a boat to overtake her? Would 
he try to kill her? But no, he would 
scarcely do that. And then, as she stood 
frowning out the port hole, she saw, to 
her dismay, the gray triangle of a shark- 
fin cutting the water. In her eager haste 
to warn Harkness of the danger threaten- 
ing him she had forgotten the sharks. 

Then she set her mouth in a firm line 
and put fear out of her heart. This was 
no time for womanish nervousness. Here 
was a man’s job to be done—and no one 
but herself to do it. She must reach 
Harkness before the assassin, Kavakava, 
could strike his blow or fire his shot. 
Firmly she seized the brass rim of the 
port hole. And at that moment there 
came a rap upon her state-room door. 


INCE the day he had been shang- 

haied by Captain Rouse at Port 
Moresby many adventures had _ befallen 
the happy-go-lucky Amphlett Islander, 
Orokolo, aboard the Barracuda none of 
them pleasant. When he tried to jump 
ship at Guam and was sent back to the 
schooner he had received a beating from 
Rouse’s iron fists that kept him for days 
bruised, battered and half-conscious, in 
his bunk. He was so weakened that he 
had been unable to perform the work of 
a fo’c’sle hand, and since the Barracuda 
had come to anchor inside Diadem Reef 
he had been assigned to the task of assist- 
ing Tolikalaki in the galley. For Toli- 
kalaki he bore no love but he labored 
faithfully to lighten the cook’s burden, 
merely to keep the peace—and to keep 
out of Captain Rouse’s sight. 

Of these weeks aboard the Barracuda 
two impressions were dominant in Oro- 
kolo’s soul; one, a deep hatred of Rouse 
that would follow him to the grave; 
the other, a shining admiration for the 
white missy aboard Rouse’s ship. She 
had been kind to him. He would never 
forget her kindness. 

Then, the night before, strange things 
had occurred that had stirred to unusual 
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activity his primitive brain. On his way 
to empty a bucket of garbage over the 
schooner’s rail he had observed the cap- 
tain’s assault upon Gooch. He had heard 
the white missy scream and seen Rouse 
carry her below to her cabin. Later, 
as he lay on deck in the darkness, he had 
heard the voice of his “Boss Hark” from 
whose service he had been stolen at Port 
Moresby. All these things had stirred 
Orokolo to a feverish excitement. The 
presence of his boss in that small boat 
meant that he had come over from tbe 
brig anchored across the bay. He thought 
it queer that they should both be here 
again near the wreck of the Tasmania, 
where they had first met. 


LL night, in his flea-populated bunk 

in the stifling fo’c’sle, he had been 
plotting escape from the Barracuda. His 
strength had come back to him, he felt, 
enough to carry him across to the brig 
should he jump overboard. Once there 
he knew that Harkness would not let 
Rouse take him. But in the queer work- 
ings of Orokolo’s mind, a loyalty to the 
white missy had become firmly fixed. 
He did not want to leave her a prisoner on 
this ship. He was thinking this morning, 
as he helped Tolikalaki wash the break- 
fast dishes, how he could make his way 
to her state-room without being seen by 
the captain. 

Orokolo was not crafty. Thinking was 
an infrequent process for him, but when 
an idea actually occurred inside his thick 
Melanesian skull it seldom departed. 
And as he stood, scraping plates in the 
galley, and heard the captain’s raucous 
voice on deck, on the port side, an idea 
was suddenly born to him. He turned to 
Tolikalaki and meekly suggested that, 
the morning being hot, he might relieve 
Tolikalaki of the task of going aft to 
collect the dishes of the white missy’s 
breakfast tray. The sweating cook 
assented. 

Where, inquired Orokolo, with a guile- 
less expression, was the key that un- 
locked the white missy’s door?  Toli- 
kalaki informed him carelessly that it 
hung upon a ni iil beside the door to the 

captain’s room, off the main cabin. Where- 
upon Orokolo departed. 

Taking care to avoid Rouse and Chee- 
ver, whom he saw in earnest talk with 
Kavakava upon the deck, he hastened 
down the companionway to the main 
cabin, found the key hanging whe re Toli- 
kz ilaki had said it was, softly inse rted it 
in the keyhole of the white missy’s door, 
and knocked. 

“Who is it?’—Joan’s startled voice. 

“Come for dish.” 

As Orokolo pushed the door open and 
his sooty face and woolly hair appeared, 
Joan had an instant of panicky fear that 
he was Kavakava, the cut-throat Fijian. 
But something in the friendly brown eyes 
reassured her, and as she stared she rec- 
ognized him. 

“White missy want go?” he inquired 
softly. 

“Go? What do you mean?” 

Orokolo pointed in the direction of the 
Petrel and made a gesture of swimming. 
‘They understood each other with instant 
sympathy. 

“Now?” she asked breathlessly. 
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He nodded. 


“Good time go now. Rouse an’ other 
man no see.” 

“They’re not on deck?” 

“Other side,” said Orokolo. ‘“Talk- 
talk. No see you—this side.” 

Joan was thinking rapidly. To take 


the chance of going on deck, to dive from 
therail, seemed toodangerous. She glanced 
toward the port hole. 

“No do,” Orokolo shook 
“Much better—on deck.” 
mimed a dive from the rail. 
swim.’ 

“Very well.” Joan steeled her nerves. 
“You go first.” Orokolo picked up the 
breakfast tray and glided out the door 
into the main cabin. Pausing to listen, 
and hearing Rouse’s voice up on deck, 
he motioned to her to follow. Quietly 
Joan closed her door and locked it. Oro- 
kolo took the key and tiptoed across to 
hang it on the nail by Rouse’s state-room. 

Then Orokolo preceded her to the com- 
panion. As Joan put her bare 
foot on the first step she heard, 
to her horror, the voice of 
Julian Cheever at the top of 
the ladder. He was coming 
down! Too late now to retreat. 
Orokolo, with a flash of intel- 
ligence, continued to climb 
calmly up the companion with 
his breakfast dishes. Joan drew 
back hastily and leaped behind 


his head. 
He panto- 
“Make better 





Tap. Cheever’s footsteps com- 
ing down the companion. He 
had passed Orokolo, suspecting 
nothing. Now he was scarcely 
two feet from her. As he went by she saw 
him hesitate, glance toward her door, 
then continue on through the main cabin 
to his own room. He re-emerged, two 
minutes later, carrying a small printed 
pamphlet. So dim was the light from the 
skylight overhead that he did not see 
the frightened girl crouching against the 
wall behind the door. He ‘passed again 
so close to her that she could have touched 
him and was gone up the companionway. 


CARCELY breathing, Joan listened. 

She heard his steps cross the deck on 
the port side and heard Rouse mutter 
something to him. Cautiously she crept 
forward to the foot of the companion. 
Above sounded a sibilant signal. Orokolo 
stood on the deck, beckoning that the way 
was clear. With a little thrill of gratitude 
to the brown man she ran fleetly and 
silently up the companion and took a quick 
look about. No one in sight. Orokolo, 
motionless as a bronze statue, watched by 
the mizzen mast braces where he could 
keep an eye on Rouse and Cheever with- 
out being seen by them. Swiftly Joan 
crossed the deck to the starboard rail. 
Half a mile away the trim Petrel road at 
anchor. Joan sprang upon the rail, 
waved gaily to Orokolo, took a deep 
breath—and dived. 

Down—Down—Cool 

about her ears—Bubbles. 
up, shook the water 


water surging 
Then she came 
from her eyes, 








Dark Jsland: 
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and lifted her arms in the long swinging 
strokes of the crawl. As she swam she 
cast a glance over one shoulder. No 
movement on the schooner’s deck. High 
up in the ratlines a sailor was splicing 
some rigging but apparently he had not 
yet seen her for he gave no sign. The 
surface of the bay was only ruffled by a 
light off-shore breeze. Swimming was 
easy. Joan took heart and swam strongly 
toward the brig. 

Now she noticed the whale-boat, an- 
chored above the wreck; saw three Kan- 
akas lolling at their oars, and a brown 
half-naked tender standing up, handling 
the life-line. Griff Harkness was down in 
the wreck! The wreck! A sudden fear 
seemed to stifle her. Somewhere below in 
the bay, lay the ill-fated Tasmania. Per- 
haps her father’s body. Horrible thoughts 
of drowned bodies floated across her mind. 
She had known such fear once when, as 
a little girl, she had got out beyond her 
depth in an inland lake, and long slimy 


River Pilot 


By S. Bert CooksLey 


His hands were brazen music and his head 
Was proud as earth and fierce as chiseled stone; 
And when he spoke a little of him bled— 


the open door of the main : The second shark came past. 
cabin. For words are young and he was fully grown. Again she kicked and splashed, 

With her heart beating so and the creatures fled, only to 
loudly that she feared Cheever = Fp found the urge of passion in a breath circle around her again. The 
himself might hear it — she ee ; ss ee : ree brig seemed as far off as it i 
crouched there. Tap. Tap. The sweep of heaven in a lizard’s tail; was ten minutes ago. Hope- 


He found, (before he blundered off with death), 
That life was less of rudder than of sail. 


weeds had become tangled about her legs. 
She tried to banish these thoughts. The 
Petrel appeared closer now. And _ she 
had not yet been discovered from the 
schooner. She swam on. 

Then she saw it! An evil gray triangle 
cutting the water just ahead. Another— 
off to one side. ‘Terror threatened to 
paralyze her body. Sharks! Then the 
gray fins disappeared and she swam al- 
most frantically till they showed again 
above the surface—this time nearer. She 
had heard Captain Rouse talk of the tac- 
tics of man-eaters in these waters. She 
knew how they circle d closer and closer 
around their victim. But she knew, too, 
how cowardly they were. At first she 
had intended to make for the whale boat 
but now she saw that the brig itself was 
anchored off 


nearer. The whale boat lay 
to one side. Now the shark fins were 
circling closer. 

A shout from the Barracuda. Joan 


cast a frightened look behind. The sailor 
high in the ratlines had seen her! She 
saw some figures hurrying across the deck. 
Cheever, in white ducks. Rouse, waving 
his arms and_ bellowing  blasphemies. 
Joan quickened her strokes until she 
seemed fairly to hurl herself through the 
water. Then something flashed past, 
flinging spray into her eyes, and she saw 
the long gray form of a maneater. 

In an agony of fear she glanced toward 
the brig. In the glaring sun the Petrel 
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appeared deserted. The Kanakas in the 
whale boat had not seen her. She shouted 
to them now. ‘The native standing up 
amidships turned _ stared at he re and 
as if the sight of woman swimming 
across the bay were an overpowering 
spectacle he remained motionless, staring. 
She was almost abreast of the whale 
boat now. Again she shouted, but still 
the Kanakas made no move. Another 
horrible shape swished past her in the 
water and she saw the flash of its white 
belly as it rolled upon its side. Cruel, 
jagged teeth— 


| Sonerys the Barracuda more shouting 

and blasphemy. Over her shoulder 

as she swam Joan saw that they were man- 

ning a boat. She could never reach the 

brig now. Her arms felt leaden. Fear 

was catching her breath. If the sharks 

did not get her, the Barracuda would. 

She saw Rouse himself leap down into 

the boat, saw the sailors lift their oars. 

They were coming after her! > 
Desperately she swam. A r 

shark cut past her, rolling upon 

its side as it opened its hideous 4 

mouth. And Joan, remember- 

ing what she had overheard a 

seaman on the Barracuda say, 

kicked with sudden fury at the 

creature and splashed water. 

The cowardly maneater darted 

offthrough the green depths. 


lessly Joan swam on, fighting 
the sharks, her strength ebbing 
in terror. And closer drew the 
pursuing small boat, with Rouse 
standing in the stern, a pistol raised in 
one hand. Joan felt that she was going 
to faint. 

Then, of a sudden, a figure appeared 
at the Petrel’s rail. Her spirits rose. A 
prayer came to her lips. At the brig’s 
rail she beheld the tall lank figure of ‘, 
Captain Ransom. He paused there an 
instant, then threw off his straw hat and 
flung himself into the water. 


She saw him swimming vigorously 
toward her. Then the world revolved 
crazily about her head and everything. 


became dark. 


S Griff Harkness, in cumbersome 
diving outfit, made his way heavily 
through the main saloon of the Tasmania, 
lying on her side in ten fathoms of water, 
he felt a jerk from above on his life line. 
This was queer. Ordinarily the only 
signals that passed between the whale 
boat and himself were sent up by himself, 
but since the declaration of war from 
Rouse he had arranged with Paitoto, his 
tender, a danger signal to be used only 
in case of grave necessity. He felt this 
tug on the life line now. 
Crawling down off the slanting, slippery 
deck Griff looked to see that his air pipe 


and life-line were clear, then jerked the 
rope to signal Paitoto. He stood for a 
few seconds in a wilderness of swaying 


fern-like undersea growths and shrubbery ; 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Be Pleasant When 


That’s the Advice of 
R. D. Brigham, a 
San Francisco Banker, 
Who Says that Being 
“Hired” Was the Finest 
Thing That Ever 
Happened to Him 


O you occasionally overhear 
a few words of a conversa- 
tion that intrigues you? 
That happened to me a 
while ago. I was walking 
along California street, the Wall Street of 
colorful San Francisco, and my ears caught 
these words: “R. D. Brigham becomes 
the most delightful man in the world when 
he is angry.” “Delightful?” repeated the 
spe aker’ s compan- 
ion. “Yes, he thinks 
it’s more important 
to be pleasant when 
one is angry thanat 
any other time.” 

[ decided, then 
and there, that | 
wanted to know R. 
D. Brigham. | 
learned that he 1s 
vice-president and 
manager of 
branches as well as 
a director, of the 
Anglo - California 
Trust Company. 

He proved to be 
a young man in his 
early thirties, of 
splendid physique 
and with broad 
shoulders which 
look as though they 
had done noble service in football 
games. (This guess proved to be correct.) 
A high forehead. A chin of amazing de- 
termination. Gray-blue eyes near whose 
surface there lurks a smile. 

“T heard the other day,” I commenced 
without preliminaries, “that you seldom 
become angry. What’s the secret?” 

“Why, I simply can’t afford to become 
angry! In the first place, my anger would 
give the other fellow a decided advantage 
if he remained cool. An angry man can’t 
think quickly and logically. 

“If some situation has arisen that 

causes even a temporary feeling of enmity 
between me and some other person, that 
fact alone indicates the importance of 
treading carefully. When all is running 
smoothly, perhaps a man is justified in 
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y R. D. Brigham looks in 
a photographer's studio and (below) as he 
appears after a romp with the “kids” 
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giving a client only the most casual at- 
tention, or maybe it doesn’t matter a 
great deal if he is rather abrupt, but when 
that same client is irritated about some- 
thing—that’s the time to put forth your 
best and most pleasant personality.” 

“But suppose you’re the client—the 
man with a complaint?” 

“T’ll have my way sooner, get better 
satisfaction, if | make my protests courte- 
ously and in a manner which suggests that 
I have not the slightest doubt that the 
point at issue will be settled to my entire 
satisfaction.” 

Richard D. Brigham’s father was an 
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engineer, but not a prominent or wealthy 
one. He was engineer of a train that ran 
from Oil City, Pa., to Olean, N. Y. 

Richard’s can died when he was six. 
His seventeen-year-old sister held back her 
tears and bravely assumed the manage- 
ment of the family. There were two boys 
in addition to Dick—Jack, who was eight, 
and Charles, who was ten. The father’s 
run kept him away from home three nights 
of every week and over Sunday, so the 
sister was almost mother and father to the 
boys. 

When Richard was eight, his Scotch 
grandfather commenced to teach him 
thrift. ‘He never said much about the in- 
advisability of w asting money,” remarked 
Mr. Brigham, ‘ ‘because he knew that 
teaching me to be thrifty was equivalent 
to teaching me not to waste. He knew 
that thrift instruction should be positive.” 

“The sooner a boy learns the value of a 
dollar, the better for him. The best way 
is for him to earn money personally.” 

Said the practical grandfather to young 
Richard: ‘Tell you what [ll do—for 
every ten cents you earn I’Il add one 
dime.” 

O Brigham en- 

tered the busi- 
ness world at the 
age of eight as a 
newspaper carrier, 
with four customers 
netting him twenty 
cents a week. In 
addition to his after- 
school route he later 
added a morning 
route and he devel- 
oped so many cus- 
tomers that he had 
to get up at 4.00 a. 
m. and be on the 
job by four-thirty 
in order to have his 
papers delivered be- 
fore school. 

“He was the best 
newspaper carrier | 
ever saw,” one of his 
old customers told 
me. ‘“‘He became such a good shot that 
he could land a paper with uncanny pre- 
cision. Whenever he did miss, he would 
always run up the steps and place the 
paper where it should be. He watched 
every detail. On rainy days, he would see 
that each copy was put where it would 
remain dry.” 

Maybe that is one reason why, each 
Christmas, Richard always received many 
presents from his customers. One Yule- 
tide his customers gave him over $50. Be- 
tween the ages of eight and seventeen he 
saved $1000 from the profits of his news- 
paper routes. And isn’t it significant that 
he handled his first job well, even though 
it did not amount to much? Robert Dol- 
lar was a very capable cook’s helper. 
H. F. Alexander was the best longshore- 
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You're Angry 


man that ever worked on a dock. George 
M. Reynolds’ reputation as a bank clerk 
still endures, even though he is chairman 
of one of the largest banking combinations 
in this country. 

The boy grew up and went to high 
school, where he played football and bas- 
ketball, was president of his class, man- 
ager of the football team and active in 
other ways. After graduation, he went 
to college for two years. 

Brigham and his brother Jack conceived 
an ambition to know Canada. They went 
to the Dominion and became, respectively, 
cashier and foreman of a creamery. When 
they left Canada, it was with the same 
amount of money they had when they 
entered it—plus a lot of good experience. 

R. D. did not like to sell. So he became 
a salesman. “If there’s anything you 
don’t like to do, but should do,” he re- 
marked, ‘then it’s more important that 
you do that than the things which are 
easier.” 

As a salesman for the Fostoria West 
Virginia Glass Company, Brigham covered 
the territory between Richmond, Va., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

“T learned that there are three essen- 
tials: the right goods, the right prices 
and the right personality.” 

Mr. Brigham believes that every execu- 
tive, particularly all bankers, should 
have some sciling experience. “The em- 
ployer must sell his employees on himself 
and the company. ‘The politician must 
sell his ideas. The writer must sell his 
stories. The telephone exchange operator 
must sell her voice. The Prince of Wales 
sells the British Empire to itself and to 
the rest of the world. This is the age of 
salesmanship: you find it everywhere.” 

Vice President Brigham becomes most 
noticeably a salesman when he finds it 
necessary ‘to reject a salesman’s pleas or 
the request of a favor. 

It so happens that I have been on the 
receiving end several times. I can under- 
stand the feeling of the San Francisco 
business man who said: “I feel better 
after Brigham turns down my proposal 
than I do after the average banker 
grants it.” 


NALYZING the young banker’s 
way of saying “No,” I find that 
the process is about like this: First he 
asks questions that display a genuine 
interest in the applicant’s problem. Then 
he summarizes the proposition’s good 
points, perhaps adding one or two which 
had not occurred to the man himself. 
Almost imperceptibly, while the appli- 
cant is shaking his head in agreement, 
Mr. Brigham leads into a discussion of 
the plan’s demerits. After logically 
arraying the disadvantages, he sells the 
other fellow on why Brigham cannot 
grant the request. And almost always 
offers a helpful suggestion—outlines a 
method of financing the company, or 
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suggests the name of someone who is a 
better prospect for the automobile. 

Brigham was on the road when we 
interrupted our account, but he had been 
using his spare time to study business, 
advertising and banking. Deciding that 
advertising was the best gateway to suc- 
cess in banking, since it offered most 
opportunities for initiative and made 
possible contact with officials, he went to 
San Francisco and started a small adver- 
tising business of his own in 1913. 

“There are two ways of getting to the 
top in banking or any similar business,” 
Mr. Brigham said. ‘One is to commence 
at the bottom and gradually work up, 
becoming familiar with the work of all 
departments. A quicker way is to be- 
come a specialist in one field, such 
advertising or credits, and to step in 
fairly high on the executive scale.” 


AN CUPID stepped in and com- 

menced to play his part in shaping 
Brigham’s life. Brigham fell in love. He 
commenced to look forward to marriage. 
Though his advertising business suc- 
ceeded, its income fluctuated consider- 
ably, in accordance with the properity 
and enthusiasm of his clients. So he 
decided that he must secure a job, one 
that would offer a definite income each 
month. He went to work for an export 
concern as a clerk. All went well for a 
while. Then—Brigham was discharged 
from his clerkship! 

If that sentence were printed in foot- 
high letters, it would not look as black 
as it seemed to the ambitious young man 
on the day he was given his walking 
papers. Nor does his banking dignity 
now cause him to declare that he “re- 
signed” or was “offered another position.” 

“T was fired,” he said frankly. ‘And 
it was the finest thing that ever happened 
to me. It was a godsend. It jolted me 
out of a business that I didn’t like and 
where I probably would have been a 
failure. It woke me up, made me more 
determined than ever to succeed—if only 
to prove that my old boss was wrong.” 

To return to his love affair. The girl 
had so much confidence in him that she 
married him at that black moment, when 
he had six dollars and no job. Instead 
of going on a honeymoon, they com- 
menced their married life in one small 
housekeeping room. 

“T became a salesman for a hotel supply 
house,” related Mr. Brigham. “They 
didn’t want to give me a job, but I told 
them just how things were and that 
they had to hire me. 

“‘My salary wasn’t large, so I worked 
hard over a letter of application, to get 
a better job, and sent it to six firms. 
Four of them replied, asking me to call. 
One of them was the Sperry Flour Com- 
pany, the third-largest milling concern 
in the world.” 

The ex-newsboy landed a job as one 
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of the men in charge of the Sperry Flour 
Company’s exhibit at the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition, held in 
San Francisco in 1915. After the ex- 
position, he was made the company’s 
window display man. Gradually he 
worked his way up to the advertising 
managership, and soon was creating 
advertising which was a topic of con- 
versation wherever publicity men gath- 
ered. He founded and edited “The 
Sperry Family”, a house organ still 1 
existence and after which many others 
have been modeled. 

For a man scarcely twenty-five, that 
was excellent progress. But don’t for- 
get Brigham had resolved to be a banker. 
He was quietly gathering information 
about San Francisco banks, and if there 
was any book about banking that he 
did not read, it was only because said 
book was not printed in English. He 
became a walking ency clopedia of facts 
about San Francisco’s bank officials, 
knowing everything from their hobbies 
to their histories. 

“You see, I was selecting my bank,” 
explained Mr. Brigham. 

“Selecting your bank?’ I repeated. 

“Tt’s more important for an employee 
to select the right employer than it is 
for the employer to select the right 
worker,” asserted the banker. ‘The 
employee has everything at stake—his 
future, his success, his happiness.” 

“T studied banks for months, searching 
for the right one. I studied the histories, 
the policies, the organizations, the futures 
of almost all the banks in San Francisco. 
Finally I decided that I was going to 
work for the Anglo-California Trust 
Company.” 


HE bank’s officials did not receive 
with glad surprise the news that 
the institution was to become Brigham’s 
employer. They had to be sold. Brig- 
ham proceeded to sell them. In those 
days, though it was not so many years 
ago, banks did not advertise and seek 
business with the energy they now dis- 
play. But Mr. Brigham sold the idea 
of merchandising the bank’s services, 
painted a vision of a_ bigger, better 
Anglo-California Trust Company, and 
eventually they told him to “‘go ahead” 
Thus did Brigham become assistant 
to the president of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, in charge of advertising 
and business development. Results? 
The bank’s resources have increased from 
$19,000,000 in 1919, when Brigham 
joined its forces, to more than $70,000,000, 
today. 
Naturally Brigham commenced going 
up on the official scale. He was elected 
(Continued on page 77 
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0A Ian Who 
Had Time for Momen 
Finds Himself in Love 
With a Girl Who Has 
‘Reputation 





ever 


INGSLEY first saw the girl 

at the lower crossing of the 

Agua Fria. She stood on the 

townward bank, a graceful, 

wind-blown figure in that 
setting of foam-lashed water and rugged, 
tawny cliffs. A heavy bag of provisions 
lay on the ground at her feet. Apparently 
she was waiting for someone to help her 
at the ford. 

Kingsley drew in his mount. The girl 
was Spanish, he judged. The bright dark 
mass of her hair was drawn back in a 
heavy plait setting off the pailor of her 
skin. His wilted Stetson in his hand, 
Kingsley put his invitation in nods and 
pointings, since a month on the Border 
had not made him sure of his Spanish. 

“Yes; | must get across.” 

Kingsley started. The answer came 
in pure English. 

“Put your foot in the stirrup—here 

“T understand.” 

“So I see.’ He had to smile as she 
swung lightly up. 

With the dark haired girl held before 
him in the saddle he rode down into the 
swift current. The bank was almost 
precipitous and his mount scrambled 
down the incline like a cat, but the girl 
held her place quite unperturbed. 

The moment they emerged on the 
farther bank she slipped to the ground, 
while the man made the return crossing 
for the sack. When he was back beside 
her, she thanked him briefly, giving him 
a swift, searching scrutiny from level 
dark eyes. There was something at 
once aloof and beckoning in her face. 
A cast of sadness had made it beautiful 
where it might have been only pretty. 
In the eyes was a faint hint of hostility 
or pride. Kingsley found himself both 
chilled and quickened. 

“Which way do you go?” he managed 
toask. “I have plenty of time.” 

“T’'ll take the bag now,” she said evenly. 
“I’m very-much obliged to you.” 

“Td like to carry it for you—I’m just 
out riding anyway- He had decided 
that he must keep her a little longer. 

“As you like,” she said in the same 
level tone. 

Something about the girl seemed to 
forbid questions; the whole feel of her 
bespoke some subtle contradiction. The 
man sensed it as he sensed weather in 
the hills. In his breast was a different 
excitement than had ever burned there 
before. 

He was walking now, leading his horse, 
the sack balanced across the saddle. 
The girl fell in beside him, her lithe body 
taking the steep rise with ease. The 
mould of her features in the sunset was 
not quieting nor to be dismissed. 
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“T haven’t seen you before,” she 
marked in the easy manner sanctioned 
by the southwest. 

“T’ve been here less than a 
from San Francisco,” he offered. 

“T’m from Virginia.” 

Sor 


re- 


month, 


“I’ve been down here so many years 
that I feel like a native.” Her well 
turned mouth flickered with what passed 
for a smile. “My mother was Spanish—”’ 

“You’re alone?” 

“Yes. Father died three years ago. 
My mother’s been gone a long time.” 

“You poor little thng—” 
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“I’m not little,” she shot back. The 
man flushed quickly in the only spot 
where it was possible—about his forehead, 
kept pale by his heavy hat. Presently 
one lean, leathery cheek twitched until 
with one side of his face he was smiling. 


“Wt turn up this way,” said the girl. 
She led the way from the mule 
trail that went down to the Blackburn 
silver mine, and Martin Kingsley, the 
new general manager for Blackburn in- 
terests, found himself on a narrow path 
with a decided up-grade. The mines lay 
a mile and a half below to the southeast, 
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Wardlaw’s Kate 





where the Agua Fria 
first paused for a 
space before curving 
down to the lower 
crossing— 

Dusk was settling 
rapidlv, bringing 
with it that sharp 
wild silence of des- 
ert, mountains and 
It was a thing to clutch at 
Kingsley’s 


empty sky. 
the heart of the average man. 
eyes turned to the girl. 

“Tt must be very lonely up here,” he 
ventured. 


Her looked 
ahead. 

“There aren’t many visitors,” she said. 
The words took hold because of the com- 
plete lack of emotion.—‘‘Say, isn’t this 
a bother for you?” 

“ONG.” 

His voice was almost harsh. Not for 
anything would he have deserted this 
little adventure now. Though city-bred 


unsmiling face straight 
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( Kate Wardlaw’s eyes 
were upon him as he rose. 
Her left sleeve was torn, her 
breast rose and fell swiftly 


and apparently not more 
than thirty, Kingsley had 
the name of being a hard man 
and a level headed one, yet 
this girl was giving him a 
return taste of the pangs and 
hesitancies of boyhood. 
For a quarter of a mile more the two 
progressed in silence. The sky flamed 
saffron in the west, and though not cold, 
the wind on the slopes was searching. 

“Won’t you take my coat,” he said 
once, for her arms and throat were bare. 

“No thanks, I’m used to it.” 

He respected that, and for a moment 
was almost ashamed of the carefully 
chosen protection of his own great frame. 


They came to a cabin presently. The 
girl entered, Kingsley following d:ff- 
dently with the sack of provisions. The 


interior was one large room, unplastered 
and ceiled only by the rough beams, a 
baked-clay fireplace taking up half of 
the south wall. There were hints of color- 
ful Indian blankets on floor and walls, 
disposed with a feminine eye to charm. 
A white cloth was on the boards where 
the man placed the food—smoked meat, 
vegetables, corn-meal and cheese. When 
he turned to her some of the harshness 
and constraint seemed to have left her 
face. 
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“i'm awfully obliged to you,” she said. 
“You see, there was no one here to send 
down today—” 

“It was nothing at all.” Kingsley 
stood with his hat held in front of him. 
“By the way, I guess I didn’t tell you my 


name—Mart Kingsley. I’m with the 
Blackburn people.” 
“Mine’s Wardlaw,” she gave out. 


“Down here they call me Wardlaw’s 
Kate.” She gave him a faint cryptic 
smile. 

He was startled, but managed to hide 
it. He had heard that name down in 
camp, coupled with the sort of unpleasant 
boasts that go the rounds in segregated 
camps of men. His eyes narrowed a bit. 
Could there be anything to those stories, 
he wondered, or were they simply the 
sort of thing which men of certain type 
will inevitably mouth about a woman 
alone in a rough country? 

“T hope we'll meet again,” 
hesitatingly at the door. 

As he spoke there came the sound of a 
horse pounding up the trail. Over his 
shoulder Kingsley caught a glimpse of 
the high peaked hat of the rider. Then a 
jangle of spurs without. It occurred to 
Kingsley that the visitor was not unex- 
pected to the girl. 

“Tt’s Perez,” she said, moving past 
him. “He missed me on the trail tonight.” 


he said 


ER manner had subtly changed, and 

something caused Kingsley to re- 
main, asthe girl admitted the newcomer, 
a Mexican. The American had seen thé 
figure before around the mining camp. 
The black eyes were too shifty for inso- 
lence, but quick displeasure was written 
on every feature. A smile came, a flash 
of white teeth and turning to the girl 
Perez spoke rapidly with reference to the 
provisions on the table. There were gusts 
of passion in the voice, as he explained 
how he had missed her; but he turned 
often to smirk at Kingsley. It seemed 
that he was awaiting the American’s 
departure. Kingsley caught a_ glance 
from the girl and did not read dismissal 
there. He stayed, tossing his hat into 
the chimney corner, his queer one-sided 
smile in evidence again. 

“T’ll get some wood,” he drawled to 
Kate Wardlaw. With nothing to go on 
but feeling, he took this way of leading 
out in whatever might be on the boards. 

“If you wish,” she replied evenly. It 
was like a game they were playing. 
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He strode up the slope back of the 
house. Something in the look he had 
caught in her face, made him yearn to 
get in past the flash of her eye, to serve 
her in some deep way. 

When he returned with a small log on 
his shoulder, Perez was leaving. He 
nodded shortly in reply to the soft Adios 
to the ‘Meester Manajere.” The girl 
stood in the doorway, face calm. With 
a wave of the hat the Mexican was gone, 
but there remained with Kingsley for 
some minutes the picture of him as he 
faced them at the door—eyes contracted 
to glinting slits, a tight smile about the 
mouth. 

“Regular caller?” he grunted. 

“Perez used to work for father,” 
offered—“I’m glad you stayed,’ 
an effort. 

“Didn’t seem to sweeten him exactly.’ 

Whatever use he had been to her in the 
little tableau just passed, it was termi- 
nated now. Once more he swung his hat 
in a big brown hand. The girl was look- 
ing at him as though her mind was not 
quite made up, then she ste ppe -d forward 
quickly. “Don’t,” she said. “Stay and 
have something to eat before you leave. 

He fancied this might be only decency, 
for what he had done for her, but he de- 
cided to remain. 

“Thanks, I’d like to,” he said. 

Darkness was falling. Kingsley set 
about laying a fire in the grate as if he 
had been ilies with the cabin for years. 
The girl lit a miner’s lamp and candles, 
and made tea. He wasn’t quite sure, but 
her face seemed to have softened a degree, 
still he sensed that even exterior of hers 
was but a covering for something fiercely 
tender within. 

They touched little but commonplaces 
during the meal—remarks on Mexicans, 
the mine and the condition of stock in the 
country—a sentence and a silence. The 
girl looked up once or twice to find her 
visitor’s keen blue eyes upon her, deep 
study in his face; he seemed much more 
interested in her than in the food before 
him, but when she spoke it shattered 
his absorption. 


she 
with 


ee OUR father,” he put the question 
finally in perplexity, “did he go in 
for cattle down here?” 

The answer came with a strain of iron 
humor. ‘Father thought there were 
wild Indians in Arizona who needed the 
gospel of Christ,” she said. ‘When he 
was disillusioned on that point, he went in 
for sheep raising in a cattle country. He 
was killed in an argument over a water 
hole—” 

“And you,” he said, “have stayed on 
for three years—alone?” 

“T took up Dad’s hand where he laid 
it down, and I’ve been playing it out.” 

Kingsley sensed the metal it had taken 
to do that. He yearned to ask a dozen 
questions, but was wise enough to see he 
might spoil something if he pressed her 
now. 

He sat a short time after the meal, in 
the warmth of the fire. Night had 
brought a draught that carried a chill 
from the mountains. The firelight kien 
ened the shadows about the girl; its glow 
found subtle beauty in her for his eyes, nor 
could he find a marring shadow of affecta- 


Wardlaw’s 


[SUNSET 


Kate: 


tion or self-consciousness. She was re- 
freshing after the tinselled bits of femi- 
ninity the cities had to show. Her gestures, 
the pitch of her voice, filled his imagina- 
tion with pictures and his whole being 
with a sense of elation. He judged her 
to be no more than twenty two. 

As soon as their talk grew desultory, 
he arose. 

“V’ll have to be moving on now,” he 
said. “It’s a long piece back to the mine. 
But I’m coming up here again if you'll 
let me—”’ 

“The trails are free to everyone,” she 
said. There was no invitation in the 
words, neither was there rebuff. 


H: got his hat and held forth his 
hand. Her touch seemed to ex- 
pand his whole body. 
“Good night,” he said, ‘‘and thanks.” 
From the darkness outside he looked 
through the window. She had not moved 
and as he rode the fire-lit picture remained 


with him down the tilting path. He 
remembered her throat—the rounded 
mouth when she forgot herself, deep 


scarlet, strong and generous, as if it be- 
longed to this big country. 

Strangely at this point there whipped 
back to him a sentence of Chet Moran, 
of old San Francisco acquaintance. 
‘Mart, old war-horse, you haven’t had 
time for women yet, but if one ever hits 
you, you won’t be doing anything else 
for awhile.” He reined in his trooping 
thoughts. Truly there was something 
new in the world for him— 

Two days later he rode up again at mid- 
afternoon. His face was flushed with 
the reflected rays of the sun which the 
valley flung up under his hat brim as he 
dropped from his horse. He found her 
in the small garden patch in the rear of 
the cabin, cultivating with a hoe. She 
did not hear Kingsley’s approach in the 
soft soil till he stood directly behind her. 

She turned with a start to face him, 
offense in her narrowed eyes, lips parted, 
but not with any fear. When she recog- 
nized him’ some of the hostile quality 
left her eyes, but not to the point of drop- 
ping her detachment. 

He smiled a greeting, fanning himself 
with his hat. 

“Have you a pail handy?” he asked. 

“My horse is winded. It’s a hard climb 
up here.” 

“Too hard to take often. Did you 
come up for the view?” she asked with 
her characteristic pointed impersonality. 

“Why no, I came up to talk with you,” 
he said bluntly. 

She stood by while his horse drank, 
but offered no opening. She was very 
good to look upon in the mellow sunset. 
In spite of her mask of harshness, the 
sway of this girl was getting into Kings- 
ley’s whole being. He understood why 
he had not put her from mind merely, 
as he would another. His world had not 
included women. His kind of manhood 
expected results from men. 

She did not ask him in this day, but 
remained on the porch, civil but negative 
giving no quarter. He attempted droll 
and easy versatility in the face of her 
detachment, but as soon as the talk 
drifted to personalities she evinced weari- 
ness. Something like cynicism crept 
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into her eyes, and he saw she had re- 
treated definitely behind those barriers 
she had built up for herself and was not 
to be drawn out. 

When he dug up a business motive the 
result was no better. 

“We need a good deal of meat down in 
camp,” he explained. “I was thinking 
of your sheep. Would you care to sell a 
head or two?” 

“Beef’s a lot better to keep,” she said. 
“Besides, you needn’t have come ’way 
up here, there’s a flock in the valley a 
half mile below you.” 

He dropped his bridle rein suddenly 
and took hold of the porch railing, look- 
ing up at her. “There’s something a lot 
bigger than my commissary or the view, 
that’s making me ride up here, Miss 
Wardlaw,” he said tensely. “And before 
I’m through you’re going to understand.”’ 

It had come out with a rush as he knew 
it would, for he was as abrupt in decision 
as he was quick in action. The stain that 
whipped to her cheeks remained until 
he was lost to sight down the trail. 

Another time he dropped rein in front 
of her cabin toward sunset. Perez, the 
Mexican, was just leaving. Kingsley 
met the girl with his serious quizzical 
smile. He had brought a brace of quail 
he had shot down in the valley. They 
talked at random, looking down at the 
town below. A mile away, a file of Mexi- 
cans, workers who lived above the mine, 
were starting for town, heads bent, 
muffled in their blankets. Their atti- 
tudes expressed the dumb supplication 
seen in all sun-shot decadent races. 

“Cattle,” muttered Kingsley. “Off 
for the mescal shops in town.” 

She nodded indifferently. “I suppose.” 

“You can’t blame them,” he went on, 
watching her face. “Beer and mescal’s 
the best they know. This whole country’s 
doggo, all but the mines.” 


REFLEX of pride showed in her 

face. “I ought to know that after 
twelve years,” she said. “Is that what 
you came to tell me?” 

Prodded out of his equanimity, he 
moved abruptly close to her, so near 
that the girl started back, surprised by 
his swift intensity. hy do you stay on 
in a place like this?” he asked bluntly. 
“Why, you poor little thing, you don’t 
know what the world could fe for you. 
This is no place for a girl like you. You 
ought to be queening it over men instead 
of buried alive down here. I’d like to 
show you—take you away from here. 
Will you let me?” 

His face had grown impetuous as a 
boy’s, with the letting down of restraint. 
His hands had gone out to hers and his 
words tumbled at the last. Her cheeks 
were suffused by a flood of interest and 
excitement, but the old scorn and hard- 
ness quickly resumed its way. 

“That sort of thing sounds fine,” she 
said evenly. ‘A lot have said it in dif- 
ferent ways, but a man’s got to prove up 
first. Until then a woman has to leave 
men alone to get along in this country.’ 

He looked at her a long moment before 
he turned to go. In that brief space it 
came to him how she had become what 
she was. Such men as she had contacted 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Living Presence 
of a Lovely 
Flowering Tree 
Which Keeps 
Faithful Vigil 
Over the “Old 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson 








House” 


BABY tree, breathing softly 
through its tender leaves 
the warm sun-gold and 
fragrant dews of far distant 
South Africa, was destined 

to mature and bear its yearly gift of 
joyous blossoms on the opposite side of 
the globe from the soil of its nativity— 
on the shore of San Francisco Bay, facing 
the Golden Gate. Here a most intriguing 
veil of romantic mystery surrounds its 
origin, for many and varying are the 
accounts given of its transplantation. 
By far the most interesting of these is 
the one which links its history with the 
beloved name of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Somewhere, i in the dreamy archipelago 
where “Treasure Island” was created, 
the tiny seedling of a strange and beauti- 
ful tree is believed to have found special 
favor in the eyes of the Stevenson family. 
Mrs. Stevenson is said to have had a 
great fondness for beautiful and unusual 
plants, as well as a gift for raising them. 
It is known that she brought with her 
from Samoa a collection of rare plants 
which afterward graced the garden of 
the home in which she lived in San Fran- 
cisco. Yet, of all the strangers to our 
soil which were chosen for her garden, 
but one grows there now. This is a singu- 
larly ornamental flowering tree known 
familiarly but inaccurately, as a “Samoan 
acacia.” How the gentle, beauty-loving 
soul of Stevenson must have reveled in 
delight could he have beheld the bride- 
like loveliness of the full-grown tree that 
blooms now in a corner of the garden of 
the “old Stevenson house,”’ as it is called, 
at 2323 Hyde street. 

Mrs. Stevenson purchased the property 
in 1899, its special attraction being the 
inspiring view of the Bay which it com- 
mands—a spectacle which she knew her 
husband would particularly enjoy. The 
houses built upon this ground for Mrs. 
Stevenson and for her son, Lloyd Osborne, 
were among the very first to be designed 
by Willis Polk. The house in which Mrs. 


Stevenson lived is now the home of Noel 
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Sullivan whose mother purchased it in 


1908. Mr. Sullivan said recently in 
answer to inquiries regarding the history 
of the tree which grows in the garden, 
that it was his impression het Mrs. 
Stevenson and her daughter, Mrs. Strong, 
had told his parents ‘that the “acacia’ 
was brought by them from Samoa. He 
added that it has always been regarded as 
a Stevenson relic. 

At any rate, the fair exile from far 
Southern climes has undoubtedly found 
conditions uniquely sympathetic in this 
one spot of our soil, for it grows as con- 
tentedly here as under softer skies, glow- 


ing each year beneath a lyric shower of 


delicate pink blossoms. Indeed, one is 
m te than tempted to believe that the 
very spirit of Stevenson himself must 
hover over the place to protect it from 
the harsher elements of our Northern 
climate, watering its roots with love, so 
generously docs it yield its charm to this 
particular garden, and so consistently 
does it, apparently, refuse to grace any 
other ground. 


R. SULLIVAN also said that, to 

the best of his knowledge, this 
tree is the only one of its kind that has 
grown on this Coast, though many gar- 
deners have attempted to raise the species 
from the seed and from clippings of this 
tree. For many years, however, this 
specimen has grown and flourished here, 
nestling happily against a sunny wall in 
a corner of the high garden facing the 
house where Mrs. Stevenson lived. 

So adapted to the home of its trans- 
plantation has it become that it good- 
naturedly accommodates even the time 
of its blooming to the exigencies of the 
sometimes “unusual” weather. This 
year, for instance, the spring and summer 
sun was hidden for such long, dark inter- 
vals behind the shrouding mists and 
clouds that the wise spirit which guides 
the conduct of well-born trees far from 
their native land must have locked se- 
curely each eagerly swelling calyx to 
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retard its blossoming 
until a more congenial 
season. However that 
may be, it was not 
until the gracious Sep- 
tember sunshine flood- 
ed the San Francisco 
Bay region that the 
tree consented to 
bloom. Then the 
blossoms promptly un- 
folded like a swarm of 
dainty butterflies from 
their enclosing chrysalises, transforming 
the garden into a miniature paradise. 

The laa blooming was observed to be 
even more luxuriant than usual, according 
to many who watch it from season to 
season. 

The blossoms are a familiar sight to 
many citizens of the city who like to 
drive by the “old Stevenson house” to 
enjoy the peculiar beauty of this foreign 
tree, as well as the splendid marine view 
available from this point. Our tree, 
— though commonly spoken of as 

“Samoan acacia” is really not an acacia 
~ all, according to a local horticulturist, 
though it does suggest, in its general 
appearance the Acacia decurrens. Its 
true name, Virgilia capensis, was be- 
stowed upon it by Lamarck, the renowned 
naturalist, who wished thus to commemo- 
rate the poet Virgil. Lamarck doubtless 
felt that the poet’s botanical knowledge, 
as revealed in the Georgics should be 
recognized in this signal fashion, so rarely 
are the poetic and scientific qualities of 
mind found in the same _ individual. 
Capensis, of course, refers to the native 
home of the tree—the Cape of Good 
Hope, South Africa. 

Virgilia, at home, is the first tree up and 
blooming in the spring, according to Mr. 
E. H. Wilson in his ‘Travel Tales of a 
Plant Collector’. But, he says, it is a 
short life and a merry one for the poet’s 
tree in Africa, for larger trees soon elbow 
it from its “place in the sun” and so kill 
it. Therefore, its growth must be limited, 
and in its native Cape Colony it is a 
small tree, though of strikingly beautiful 
aspect when in bloom. Hung with grace- 
fully drooping racemes of soft rose or 
purple blossoms of leguminous or pea- 
like type, it presents a marvelously 
appealing picture. Each flower, set in a 
wide, bell-shaped calyx is provided with 
a sharp little “beak” which exacts its 
toll of service from every inquiring insect 
in return for virgin sweets and treasured 
pollen dust. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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¢ Harry W. Coonradt, S u per: ising 

teacher of the Jolo District and aut*or of 

this article. Mr. Coonradt appears here 
in a typical native costume 


HEREVER we 

may travel it 1s 

obvious that every 

community — pro- 

ducesits 
peculiar characters, 
men who stand out 
prominently because 
they have some strange 
trait or superior talent 
that differentiates them 
from other members of 
their society. Success 1s 
an elastic term and 
may be translated into 
any language. Only 
you never know just 
how the race in ques- 
tion is going to define 
the word. 

In far away Sulu, the 
next door neighbor to 
Borneo, lives a tribe whose mem- 
bers have always been a liberty- 
loving, warlike people from the 
beginning and have opposed the inroads 
of Western civilization and consequently 
have retained to this day many ancient 
customs. Among a native population of 
180,000 there dwell only twenty white 
people. Among such conditions naturally 
striking characters would be brought to 
light. There are three persons especially 
worth looking at—‘‘successes” beyond 
peradventure of a doubt. Let’s see how 
they did it. 


[SUNSET 


Success 


The youngest of this trio is a brave of 
only twenty summers, Usop by name. 

His superiority so far has been shown 
mainly in his ability to make love. This 
idolized young chieftain has all the neces- 
sary qualities to win the admiration and 
respect of the fairer sex; he is handsome, 
tall, a neat dresser, has a pleasing person- 
ality, a sense of humor, and can put up a 
line of talk that would make the most 
stoical smile. Though polite and courteous 
he fears no one and all the young men in 
his community obey his will. 

Usop became infatuated with the belle 
of the town, Fatima. She loved him. 
They would have married only for the 
fact the would-be groom didn’t have the 
necessary funds to pay the dowry. There 
were also other prominent chiefs who 
were seeking the hand of this popular 
miss and as they had the necessary money 
to pay Usop became desperate. He had 
to act quickly 

Since Fatima belonged to the elite of 
the town she was closely watched and 
allowed to walk at night only in company 
with two old women. One _ pleasant 
evening when this quaint little village 
was quiet and peaceful Fatima and her 
attendants started out for their usual 
evening stroll. As they passed through a 
thicket, three armed men leaped out and 
pounced upon the party, knocking the 
hysterical old women aside. ‘Two seized 
Fatima while the third man acted as 









Usop, the ardent lover and wife stealer. 
He has had marked success 


guard. Though Fatima recognized her 
captors as her beloved Usop and two 
intimate friends, as became a modest 
maidenshe pulled Usop’s hairand scratched 
and kicked the other two captors when- 
ever occasion lent itself. 

Her shrieks came to the ears of parents 
and relatives and though there was con- 
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By Harry WV. 


siderable confusion, they all knew what 
had happened. In due time a motley 
crowd was on the trail of the kidnappers. 
The men called Usop vicious names, 
thief, robber, pig-eater, and assured him 
if they could only get one swing at him 
he surely would enter the Mohammedan 
heaven; the women were hysterical, the 
children took it as a joke. It wasn’t a 
joke with Usop and his staff, for if he 
were so unfortunate as to be overtaken 
it meant certain death. However if he 
could reach the house of the headman of 
the community then he would be for- 
given. In such a case the marriage is 
arranged amicably and the fair one is 
won for half the original dowry thus put- 
ting a premium on bravery and ch-valry. 


O these wife snatchers lost no 

time in hastening to the house 
of the nearest chief, the Reverend 
Imam Malli, who opened the 
door just in time to 
save the captors from 
being sent to their 
eternal rest. The pur- 
suers although disap- 
pointed in their defeat 
consoled themselves by 
singing songs of love 
and war which bring 
cheer and comfort to 
the most weary soul 
and on the morrow the 
wedding was arranged. 
The father of the brave 
young chief, an old 
sage having twenty 
wives, paid the dowry. 
This is counted out dollar by dollar 
at the wedding in the presence of 
the guests and then given to the 
father of the girl who is to be mar- 
ried. At the wedding the bride, in accord- 
ance with custom, must faint away and be 
caught by an attendant conveniently 
standing by. In case this doesn’t take 
place at the psychological moment then 
the parents and friends of the girl criti- 
cise her lack of modesty. Fatima fainted 
as she should and this couple lived happily 
ever after. Usop, the first of our triumv1- 
rate, is destined to be one of the leaders 


of Sulu. 
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Sululand 


Definition of Success. 
has Its Standard and in 
Told What Constitutes 
Unique People Who Are 


to the Man from Borneo 


Cooonradt 


Not only does this land produce its 
dashing youth; it also has its sages. On 
the opposite side of the island dwells an 
old chief, wise as an owl and sly as a fox, 
named Ulang-Ki-Elijah. In early life 
cattle rustling was his favorite vocation 
though it was rather hazardous since the 
penalty if caught meant the cutting off of 
a hand for the crime. Elijah was shrewd 
enough not to lose any hands and his 
occupation proved a luc- 
rative one. Moreover, 
people who didn’t ex- 
actly suit Elijah’s fancy 
had the habit of mys- 
teriously disappearing on 
journeys to that land 
from which no traveler 
returns. 

When the Americans 
came to his country, i 
however, this old spear- .. 
scarred hero began to 7 
mend his ways. He was 
wise enough to realize 
that it was to his ad- 
vantage to confide in 
the officials, giving them 
valuable information 
about undesirable char- 
acters in the country. 

When Elijah was in 
his prime as a first class 
rustler naturally many 
of his followers made 
his place their rendez- 
vous. Among them was 
a boy by the name of 
Comad, an apprentice in 
the art of rustling but 
an apt student, his talent 
in this special line having 
been noticed by Elijah 
himself. Reaching man- 
hood’s_ estate, Comad 
joined the army and 
was soon a sergeant in the 
P. I. Scouts, a branch of 
the U. S. army. Military life in peace 
times was irksome to this child of nature 
and as soon as his time had expired he 
returned to his old haunts in Sulu. Not 
only did he raid the cattle pens but robbed 
houses as a side issue, incidentally “bump- 
ing off” individuals who interfered with 








This is a photograph of 
Ulang-Ki-Elijah, the 


successful exterminator 
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his line of business. In due time he 
was in the firm clutches of the law and 
sentenced to prison. This life didn’t 
appeal to his tastes at all and so one 
bright day he with several companions, 
all trusties, decided to walk away from 
prison. A small sailboat helped them 
to reach their old home in Sulu and 
Comad and one companion soon found 
their way to the house of his old time 
chief, Elijah. Though he had heard of 
Elijah’s change of heart, he couldn’t quite 
believe that he would deny an old time 
friend food, lodging and adequate protec- 
tion. In any event Comad was desperate 
and decided to take the chance. 

At first he suspected Elijah of treachery 
and threatened to take his life, but the 
old victor of many a sanguinary battle 
persuaded his former pupil in crime of his 
sincerity toward him. He harked back 
to those good old days when their mothers 
played together and brought back memo- 
ries of the joys and sorrows they shared 
together in rustling times and his elo- 


quence worked like magic. — Finally, 
warming to his task, Elijah assured 


Comad that next day he 
would borrow a rifle from 
the constabulary and 
turn it over to his dear 
young friend to shoot 
soldiers with—which, of 
course, was sweet music 
to the fugitive’s ears. 
And then, when the two 
visitors closed their eyes 
in sleep, intending on the 
morrow to go on a de- 
lightful little — soldier- 
shooting expedition, Eli- 
jah quietly slipped away 
their weapons. The 
alarm was given and the 
two prisorers were 
awak nd ty the onrush 
of Eljah’s _ followers. 
They grabbed for their 


arms but none were 
there and both gave up 
in despair. Punishment 


was soon meted out and 
as an example to others 
who were traveling the 
downward path their 
bodies lay in state at the 
constabulary camp for 
one day. When the old 
chief is interrogated as 
to who killed — these 
fugitives he coolly says, 
“God did it”. So when 
all other means fail to 
catch criminals Elijah is 
put on theirtrail. The 
desired party mysteriously disappears and 
the old chief gives his usual explanation 
crediting God with the deed. A success- 
ful man in his way, Elijah. 

But while these two characters have, 
it must be admitted, their specialties, the 
third is an even more versatile individual. 
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Imam Malli just after being 
decorated by Dr. Grove for his 
activity 1n cooperating with 
health officers of his town 


He is the clergyman who has been men- 
tioned before in this article, the Reverend 
Imam Malli. Every Friday at the noon 
hour this eminent divine may be found 
at the local mosque leading the devotions 
of his people. Aside from this he visits 
the sick, buries the dead, officiates at 
weddings, and on special occasions leads 
devotions in the homes. He is not the 
narrow bigoted individual that Moham- 
medan priests are represented to be, 
either; he is broadminded and does not 
object if people of other faiths visit his 
services and will even permit them to 
take part in the devotions. 


HOUGH he is recognized as one of 

the foremost clergymen in Sulu, the 
greatest intellectual gift he possesses is his 
ability to orate. On all special occasions 
such as visits from the Governor-General, 
from his representatives or other promi- 
nent citizens, the Imam is always called 
upon to make the wants of the Moros 
known. Dressed in his native costume 
with tight fitting trousers and small 
jacket trimmed with bright brass buttons, 
and a sash with all colors of the rainbow 
around his waist and with a bright red 
head-gear with its two ends. sticking 
straight up from his head resembling 
horns, this distinguished personage looks 
like a king of the South Seas as he stands 
before his listeners. Since he is modern 
in his ideas and has the welfare of his 
flock at heart he is in touch with the 
government authorities and keeps him- 
self informed as to the grave needs of his 
people. Instead of complaining about 
some carabao that was stolen or a girl 
that was kidnapped or other minor crimes 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Last 


IVE hundred odd Congressmen and Senators are labor- 

ing again, trying to earn ten thousand a year, plus 
mileage, plus several secretarial salaries and an occasional 
junket. This is the program we would like to see them put 
through at the present session: 

Quit playing party and presidential politics. This a 
pious wish. They won’t. They can’t. It isn’t the nature of 
the beast. Might as well ask a flapper to stop giggling. 

Make appropriations and feasible plans for the control of 
the Colorado and the Mississippi. 

Reduce tax rates, but not much. 
receipts won’t overload the Treasury stomach. 
that Ford won’t have to pay anything next year. 

Try honestly to help the farmer get a living price for his 
products. 


The 1928 income tax 
Remember 
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Recommendation 








is the Best 


Give the Indian a square deal by shifting the Indian 
Bureau into the Department of Agriculture and reorganizing 
it from top to bottom. 

Hold the Army down, build the Navy up by canning 
superfluous yards and permanently desk-bound admirals. 

Reduce the number and improve the quality of radio 
broadcasters. 

Keep Smith of Illinois and Vare of Pennsylvania close to 
their jackpots and out of the Senate. 

Economize by cutting out political pork, by making more 
liberal appropriations for really essential services, including 
the Forest Service. 

Liberalize the Volstead Act and let Uncle Sam instead of 
the bootleggers have the wine and beer tax. 

And go home early this summer. 
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Are Better and Cheaper Movies Really on the Way? 


F you want to know why you have to pay fifty cents to 

a dollar plus war tax for a seat in a large movie theater, 
read Mr. Woehlke’s article on the economics of the motion 
picture industry in this issue. It’s rather astonishing to 
hear that in this age of mass production and constantly im- 
proving technical efficiency the country’s fourth largest 
industry should get into trouble because the men at the 
head of the enterprise don’t know how to control their costs 
either in the studios or in the theaters. Yet it is comforting 
to hear that there is nothing fundamentally wrong with the 
movies except mismanagement. That trouble can be cured 
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Which Candidate 


OW that the pre-convention campaigns are getting 

hot, let’s overcome our distaste for the discussion of 
politics and see which national figures stand out least hazily 
in the mind of the average Westerner. On the Republican 
side it is not Lowden. Of him the average voter west of the 
Rockies knows only that he once was governor of a Middle- 
western state beginning with an I, that he is in some way 
connected with the -Pullman or Harvester millions and 
didn’t get the nomination in 1920. 

Borah the West knows, likes and admires—where he is, 
but not in the White House. The rest of them have made 
less impression in the Far West than the newest movie or 
football star, except Hoover. Despite the quiet manner in 
which he has sawed wood in the Department of Commerce, 


Does 


4 


rather thoroughly and rapidly by the removal of the mis- 
managers, a process that is wholly automatic and begins 
when the industry fails to meet its legitimate bills. 

Most of the railroads and public utilities were started by 
promoters who promptly lost control and found themselves 
on the outside looking in as soon as the road or the gas 
works had become a necessary and important part of the 
public service. Apparently the movies are about to under- 
go a similar reorganization process at the end of which we 
should be able to see better pictures for less money. Cheer 
up, the price of movie entertainment is coming down. 
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the Far West Prefer? 


the West distinctly remembers him as a world figure during 
and after the Great War, as an organizer of remarkable 
ability and great constructive gifts, but not so good as an 
orator or a politician. And these last two points are dis- 
tinctly in his favor. 

Among the Democrats Al Smith is the one figure that 
stands out so far as the West is concerned. As a personality 
Al Smith has made a favorable impression on most news- 
paper and magazine readers irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, but his Tammany and wet connections and his reli- 
gion, sad to relate, will prevent him from getting the elec- 
toral vote of a single Far Western state. 

Isn’t that about right, fellow voters of the wide open 
spaces? 
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Sure There Are Loopholes in the New Criminal Laws 


OSEPH Ryan, a deputy, stepped out of the office of the 
Los Angeles county district attorney the other day with 
the announcement that the peculiar administration of jus- 
tice in that office compelled his resignation. And he sup- 
ported his statement with data showing that in a number of 
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cases criminals with long records had been allowed to plead 
guilty to minor offenses after they had committed serious 
felonies. 

The district attorney’s office replied that Mr. Ryan was 
peeved because he had been transferred to “the sticks’”’ and 
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ALL PUFFED UP 
Below: And why not? This 
eighteen month old Angus 
Shorthorn steer entered by 
the University of California 
at the International Live- 
stock Exposition at Chicago 
won the grand championship 
of the show. Walter Bigger 
of Dalbeattie, Scotland, who 
came to America to select the 
grand champion, 1s shown 

holding the steer 
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WHERE'S THAT 
COUGAR? 
Left: Most of us avoid ram- 
pant cougars but 83 year old 
“Uncle” Dave Lewis, of 
Idaho, still goes looking for 
them. He has caused 600 of 
these fearsome animals to bite 
the dust. “Uncle” Dave ts 
one of the few survivors of 
the Sheepeaters Indian War 
days and now lives alone on 
Big Creek close by the 
battlefield 
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AS EASY AS— 
Right: Donald English, Jr., 
nineieen months old, 15 try- 
ing to take temporarily the 
bottle from his baby brother, 
six months old, but baby 
Robert seems to object. 
Donald Jr. says that there 
1s something wrong with 
the old saw, “it is as easy 
as taking a bottle from a 
baby.” Hi, ho! The Oak- 
land, California, sunshine 

1s nice anyway 
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THE LONG, LONG 
TRAIL IN IDAHO 


Above: Governor H. C. 
Baldridge is just as capable 
at the head of a hunting 
party as he is at the helm 
of the ship of State. This 
Snapshot shows the gover- 
nor leading the way down 
a long trail among the hills 
of the state of Idaho 
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4 2 és h c 
that the charges should not be taken seriously because Mr. 
Ryan was hoping to become the successor of District 
Attorney Asa Keyes. 

Unfortunately the chief of police of Pasadena some months 
ago with great indignation hurled exactly the same kind 
of a charge at the Los Angeles district attorney. Having 
caught an habitual criminal red-handed, the Pasadena 
officer charged that the offender had gotten off with almost 
no punishment because the Los Angeles district attorney’s 
office deceived the judge as to the character and record of 
the defendant and allowed him to plead guilty to a mis- 
demeanor. 

Unfortunately for the district attorney, the governor of 


Maybe China Needs Stro 


HINESE business leaders and patriots are excited over 

the private American $40,000,000 loan to Japan for the 
expansion of the South Manchurian railway system, an 
expansion they interpret rightly as a Japanese move to 
strengthen its grip on the Chinese province. The Chinese 
believe that this private loan will change the attitude 
of the American government on its frequently stated prin- 
ciple of the open door, meaning equal trade opportunities 
to all nations. 


5 7 
Go of 


MONG ethnologists the opinion is gaining ground that 
in past ages there was a migration of orientals, princi- 
pally Mongols, either across the Pacific by sail or across the 
Behring Strait and south along the Alaskan coast clear to 
the equator and beyond, the Asiatic immigrants siring the 
Indians that inhabited all of North America when Columbus 
decided to become a great discoverer. If this theory be 
true, it may explain the Mexican method of ‘‘saving face”’ 
while conciliating the United States government by giving 
up its policy of confiscating foreign land values. 
In November the Supreme Court of Mexico handed down 
a decision declaring unconstitutional the action of the 
Mexican government in taking from American oil companies 
the unconditional title to land acquired prior to 1917 and 
handing back to these companies a license to exploit the 


Mexico Lets 
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The Land Speculator G 


E live and learn. When the Elephant Butte dam was 
being constructed with public funds loaned to the 
land owners for twenty years without interest, raw sage- 
brush land in the Rio Grande Valley rose from less than ten 
dollars to more than a hundred dollars an acre in anticipation 
of the irrigation water. Not a few of the settlers who 
bought at the higher price range went broke. The load was 
entirely too heavy. They couldn’t pay for the land and 
the water, meet interest and taxes and transform the 
sagebrush into productive farm land at the same time. The 
principal beneficiary of federal irrigation then was the 
land speculator. 
Now it’s different. The measure we advocated twelve 
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Dam the Rising F 


N 1920 gasoline was being rationed in California. For 

several weeks in summer a limit of five gallons was 
placed on individual purchases. Gasoline was imported 
into California from distant fields and the price went up to 
twenty-five cents a gallon. To ward off the impending 
shortage, the Standard Oil Company of California, through 
its subsidiary, the California Company, sent its geologists 
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Pulse of the West 


California accused him a couple of years ago of having con- 
nived to get the undeserved release from the penitentiary 
of “Big Hutch,” one of the country’s worst confidence men, 
caught and convicted after a chase of years. 

The Ryan statement merely confirms what was said in 
these columns some months ago. Drastic penalties, reforms 
of the criminal procedure will remain a dead letter unless 
they have the unqualified support of an honest judiciary 
and are administered by able, honest district attorneys. 
If the new California criminal laws are to be effective, they 
must be enforced by honest and able prosecutors who have 
no business dealings with those whom they are sworn to 
prosecute. 
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ng Medicine to Get Well 


That’s foolish. There has never been a time when the 
door to Chinese trade was equally wide open to all nations 
in all parts of the vast country. Furthermore, if the Chinese 
military factions continue their fighting and looting much 
longer, the open door won’t mean anything because there’ll 
be nothing to trade with inside. 

Foreign control and education may be the only means of 
building a real Chinese nation. That’s bitter medicine, but 
China may have to swallow it once more. 
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the Oily Bear’s Tail 


oil resources on this land for a period of fifty years. That’s 
wrong, said the southern republic’s highest court. The law 
is valid, but it cannot apply to valid titles acquired legally 
before the law was passed. Which is exactly the reasoning 
of the oil producers and of the State Department. And 
now the Calles government must, of course, bow its head 
and yield to the dictum of its supreme court. 

No matter how it was done, the removal of the main point 
of friction between the two governments must clear the 
atmosphere. Now that all opposition to Obregon has been 
shot and buried, we may expect quiet peace negotiations 
with the Catholic church and probably four years of a dic- 
tated but effective peace in Mexico. 

If you have Mexican securities or property, our advice 
would be not to give them away for a song just now. 
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the Toe of the Boot 


years ago now is in effect. For instance, the Reclamation 
Service is getting ready to add ninety-nine thousand acres 
in the Kittitas country, Washington, to the irrigated area of 
the huge Yakima project. Before the Service started con- 
struction, however, it made a contract with the owners of 
the land. Under that contract an impartial commission has 
eliminated twenty-nine thousand acres of land as being too 
poor for successful irrigation. The remaining seventy thou- 
sand acres were appraised at prices ranging from $1 to $8 
per acre for raw sagebrush, from $10 to $70 per acre for im- 
proved land. And these appraisal figures will be the selling 
prices! Uncle Sam is through employing his money for the 
benefit of land speculators. He has learned something. 


CES 
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lood of Petroleum 


and engineers to scout for new fields in Arizona, New Mexico 
and western Texas where they placed over 700,000 acres 
under lease and spent a wad of money drilling exploration 
wells. 

In the meantime, though, the situation changed radically. 
Half a dozen remarkably rich pools were discovered in the 
Los Angeles area; California changed from an importing to 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 
“BELIEVE IT 
OR NOT” 
THESE ARE TROUT 
Below: Mr. G. E. 


Barber of Bellingham, 
Washington, has cap- 
tioned this picture, 
“*Some Bellingham 
Trout.’ “Some” 1s 
right. The young lady 
and both trout here 
shown speak volumes for 
the products of the Mt. a be 

Baker region 5 : 

B. W. HUNTOON PHOTO 








speed of 140 miles an hour. 
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THIS IS NOT A 
TOY 
Left: This may look 
like junior’s Christmas- 
aeroplane but it 15 an 
honest-to-goodness atr- 
ship. It was built by an 
aircraft company at 
Sacramento, California, 
for racing and exhibi- 
tion purposes. The 
plane has a wing expan- 
sion of 14 feet and 1s 
powered by a 20 h. p. 
motor. It has attained a 


In this photo Jack Irwin, 


pilot, 1s explaining the engine of the tiny 
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] ’ mm antere of once: 
plane to an interested visitor 
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BIRDS OVER THE SHOULDER 


represent a lot uf sport with birds on the wing. It is 

compensating for those of us who had little or no luck this 

year that the duck and goose season 15 coming again next 
fall. This 1s an encouraging photograph, anyway 


CHANGE THE STATION, PLEASE! 


Left: These two gay young dogs from Los Angeles are 
having some difficulty with their master’s radio. While one 
is moved to yowls the other is valiantly trying to 
tune out the static 
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an exporting state. Texas and Oklahoma raised their out- 
put steadily; Montana and Wyoming and Colorado came 
into the picture; and then the Seminole field began to spout 
so much oil that many producers were barely able to keep 
their noses above the rising of petroleum. 

And lately the Standard Oil Company of California an- 
nounces that it has brought in a well with an estimated 
production of 10,000 barrels daily in the Yates area of Pecos 
county, western Texas, proving up a large new field. For- 
tunately the leases are owned by strong companies in large 
blocks, and they have agreed very sensibly to hold drilling 
and production down. 


Why Not Save the Fly from 


E have with us now the California Anti Rodeo Asso- 

ciation, newly organized to combat cruel practices 
in those outdoor exhibitions that specialize in roping, buck- 
ing, bulldogging and other spectacular feats of the Western 
cowboy. Undoubtedly a great deal of pain is inflicted 
during the rodeos on both brute and man, but honestly, 
fellows, we don’t see the necessity of starting a complete 
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More and Cheaper Beave 


RANKLY, we are skeptical. When the silver-fox farms 

multiplied and every mail brought offerings of fox- 
farm stocks; when the fur-bearing rabbit came to the fore 
and breeding stock was offered at high prices, we believed 
that the high cost of fur coats was about to take a headlong 
tumble. It hasn’t. The fur coats are just as expensive 
today as they were six years ago. Therefore we doubt 
whether the Biological Survey’s recommendation that 
beaver farms be started on suitable logged-off and burnt- 


Have to Build an 


We'll 
F you are planning a visit to the Western national parks 
next summer, it’s our advice to go early and avoid the 
crowds. With the increasing number of automobiles, with 
their enlarged cruising radius and with the extension of the 
good-road system in all the parks, travel to the popular, 
accessible and spectacular ones is reaching proportions 
undreamt of a few years ago. Between 1926 and 1927, 
for instance, the number of visitors seeing Yosemite national 


ry 


State Help for the Figures 


HE woman on the average farm has a tough life. But 
she has one advantage denied her city sister. In the 


conduct of her household, in the raising of her children, 
even in the improvement of her health and personal appear- 
ance she receives far more attention from the state than the 
urban family. In five California counties, for instance, a 
hundred farm women are dieting under the direction of 
university officials; thirty-one of them reported that they 
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Addition 


There has been overproduction in oil before, yet in 1920 
it seemed that California’s output would be unable to keep 
up with the rising demand. Now we have a flood of oil so 
high that a dam is needed to restrain it. Oil is too cheap 
considering its intrinsic value, considering the fact that it 
won't grow again like timber, considering the possibility of a 
failure to find’new pools for a couple of years. Yet nothing 
can be done to conserve oil and regulate its production be- 
cause the necessary legal authorization is lacking. 

Congress may well wrestle with the problem of reason- 
able measures to help conserve one of the greatest of 
American assets. 


the Cruel Fly-paper Death? 


organization with officers, a secretary and a publicity de- 
partment to diminish this pain. The Humane Societies 
and the associations for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
should be abundantly able to look after the round-ups. If 
they have energy and money to spare, we can point out to 
the owners great oceans of human misery and suffering that 
cry for alleviation. 
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r Pelts Are in Prospect 


over lands will materially reduce the price of beaver fur. 
Undoubtedly beaver-farming should in time be made to 
produce handsome revenue from land now good for nothing 
at all except the production of worthless aspen and poplar 
thickets, the favorite beaver food, but past experience has 
taught us that that beaver coat will still remain beyond 
the reach of most of us. 

But if you must go into the beaver business, write to 
the Biological Survey for instructions. 
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Parks Soon 


park increased by over 200,000, leaped from 274,000 to 490,000 
owing to the completion of a new water-grade, all-year road. 
Mount Rainier showed an increase of 40,000 visitors even 
though no new road _ beckoned, and the total number of 
visitors to allof the national parks increased by nearly half 
a million. Anyway, there is no more beautiful month to 
see the Far West’s scenery than June, therefore plan to 
begin your trip before the spring blossoms have withered. 


to the National 
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Wives 


lost from two to fifty pounds and were feeling much better. 
Dozens of others, considered undernourished by the experts, 
are dieting to grow plumper and are getting there rapidly. 
This advantage notwithstanding, we cannot with the most 
powerful spyglass discover a grand rush of women from the 
city to the farm. Some day when the farmer works 44 
hours a week and gets as well paid as a hodcarrier this 
exodus may materialize. 


of Western Farmers’ 
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Does This Kind of Advertising Really Pay? 


SAN FRANCISCO paper publishes the advertising of a 

Chinese “healer”. The copy abounds with testimonials. 
In one of these testimonials a woman declares that she has 
been cured of “Tumor and Swollen Stomach.” After taking 
the herbs two months, she says, “a snake came out. It had 
two bright eyes and jumped around like a mad dog. I 
killed it with a hammer.” 
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If this kind of advertising pays in this supposedly enlight- 
ened age, we have been flattering ourselves concerning the 
state of our collective intelligence. If published statements 
of this kind really produce business, the number of morons 
must far exceed the highest estimate of the worst pessimist. 

Are the billions we are paying out for education every 
year really well spent? 
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Cartoons of the Month 


Western and National -4ffairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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Her Eggs Are Golden Can You Explain It? 
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interesting Westerners 








A Chinese Woman of Industry 
The Naturalist of Mount Rainier 


Two Lads with a $4000 Contract 


A Saver of Many Lives 


A Trainer of Arctic Huskies 








NY woman with money 
enough can build a modern 
five-story apartment house. 
Any woman who gives her 
time and attention to the 

matter can bring up six children. Com- 
bination of the two, however, is unusual 
and interesting, and when the mother of 
the six happens to be a Chinese, born in 
the Chinese quarter of an American city, 
the interest increases. 

Mrs. Chen Fong Low owns an apart- 
ment house in San Francisco, designed 


She Has 
Susiness 


Head 


@ Mrs. Chen Fong Low 
owns and manages a 
new, modern apart- 
ment house on a San 
Francisco hill within a 
few blocks of the city’s 
wo great hotels, the 
Mark Hopkins and the 
Fairmont. She is a 
widow and has reared 
six children. By econ- 
omy and industry she 
persevered to financial 
success 


and built for the exclusive occupation of 
Chinese tenants. Its site is on the steep 
hill, corner of Powell and Washington 
streets, where the Chinese quarter 
merges into an American residential dis- 
tric : and is only a few blocks distant from 
the Fairmont Hotel and the new Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. 

The building is of steel and concrete, 
five stories in height, and contains twenty- 
five apartments, ranging from two to 
seven rooms. It is fully equipped with 
the latest features in construction and 
finish; was designed by an American firm, 
built by American workmen, and every- 
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thing from plumbing and hardware to 
painting, interior decoration and finish is 
of the best and most modern type. The 
tenants are nearly all Chinese of the 
younger generation, most of them Ameri- 
can born, married couples with children. 
When the house was formally opened I 
made a hill pilgrimage to see the little 
woman who had financed the enterprise. 
My letter of introduction being satisfac- 
tory she cordially invited me into her own 
quarters. After a spirited interchange of 
questions and answers regarding children 


and grandchildren, in which she came out 
very much ahead, we were mutually 
pleased to find that we were both natives 
of San Francisco, had been born within a 
few blocks of each other and had probably 
roamed thesame steep streets and stared at 
each other as little children will, especially 
in those days when Chinese youngsters 
were picturesque and colorful objects i in 
silken coats, trousers and little black satin 
caps with red tassels. Even the babies 
wore quz 1int miniature coats and trousers 
with brass buttons and frog fastenings. 
San Francisco lost a decided asset in the 
picturesque when Chinese mothers dis- 
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carded the gaily embroidered oriental gar- 
ments of their children and put them into 
American clothes. 

Mrs. Low told me that after her mar- 
riage thirty-seven years ago she had gone 
to Nevada to live: ‘““There we make home 
and open store.””. She remained in Nevada 
many years, rearing five sons and one 
daughter, at the same time helping her 
husband in the general merchandise busi- 
ness he established in the small mining 
town. The years were not easy. There 
were hardships and sacrifices. She and 
her husband were practically exiles from 
their former home in San Francisco and 
could only revisit family and friends once 
or twice a year. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Low 
carried on alone, looking after the store 
and the business, working early and late 
and training her sons, now grown old 
enough to help her. And so, by thrift and 
industry and wise management and also 
through fortunate investments, and finally 
by the sale of the store, this Chinese widow 
found herself in possession of a fortune, 
now materialized in an apartment house. 


M& LOW speaks careful English, 
although she said she had never 
been to American schools. Her dignity 
and repose of manner are instinctive, a 
racial heritage and characteristic which 
the restless, nervous Westerner might well 
wear along with the mandarin coats and 
brocaded silks borrowed from the East. 
Mrs. Low’s own apartment has seven 
rooms and two bathrooms, with every 
convenience and comfort. The large liv- 
ing-room is American in finish and furnish- 
ings, from grand piano to bridge lamps 
and painted tea-wagon, and the visitor 
looking for some touch of Chinese art or 
decoration finds it only in two framed 
pictures of beautiful Chinese embroidery. 
A telephone connecting with the China- 
town Exchange is shut away in an attrac- 
tive cabinet. French doors, built-in mir- 
rors, a radio, and many closets electri- 
cally lighted seem as much of a joy to 
Mrs. Low’s Chinese soul as to any Ameri- 
can housewife. Bathrooms are tiled, with 
showers and shower curtains and every 
possible appliance. The kitchen is a really 
delightful room, especially enjoyed by 
eight grandchildren. Unlike most apart- 
ment-house kitchens it 1s large and light, 
with hooded range, sunny window, long 
Pullman table and green glazed curtains. 
In this well- planned home Mrs. Low is 
happily established with several children 
and grandchildren, the rest of the family 
occupying other apartments, but all gath- 
ered under one roof and all looking to her 
as the head of the house, a veritable little 
matriarch ruling, one feels sure, wisely. 
ELIzABETH URQUHART. 
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Floyd W. 


Schmoe 








upon the government 
Rainier National 
Park to Floyd W. 
Schmoe. He has lived in their habitats for 
many years as park guide and naturalist 
and has written an authoritative book, 
“Our Greatest Mountain,” descriptive in 
scenic and scientific detail of Rainier 


fauna 
Mount 
are familiar friends 


and 
in 


@ Flora 


reservation 


Naturalist and Guide 
LOYD W. SCHMOE lives upon 


the government reservation in 
Mount Rainier National Park among all 
the wild life found there, and no man 
knows more about the mountain sheep, 
the bears and their cubs, the deer and their 
fawns and the wide colorful stretches of 
wild flowers that clothe Rainier from base 
to timberline and beyond, and along its 
glaciers. For many years he has been 
guide on the reservation and is also park 
naturalist. 

If you are a visitor at this beautiful 
place and have climbed the winding paths 
along the glaciers gathering strange, bril- 
liant flowers, you may wish to learn their 
names, where else they grow and what 
their habits, so you walk over to the little 
log cabin that houses the naturalist and 
talk to him about it. If you try to des- 
cribe some flower seen by the way he will 
bring out a bowl of specimens of all flowers 
blooming on the mountain at the time and 
show you the species. These blooms are 
picked fresh every few days during the 
season, and botanies and other literature 
relating to the subject are provided for 
those interested. 

Mountain sheep are becoming so rare 
that visitors desire to see and learn about 
them. These shy beasts live among rocks 
in inaccessible places above timberline. 
Schmoe has watched them so long and so 
often that he knows each pose and posture 
of their daily life. He has made charming 


little plaques in bas-relief showing two of 
these creatures perched on their native 


cliffs. 


One notes the quality of the work, 
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for while serving in the army after the 
armistice Schmoe studied at the Beaux 
Arts. Fortunately he has preserved 1 
these reliefs the fleeting postures of bear, 
deer, cub and sheep which few naturalists 
are privileged to see. 

If you wish to try your luck with rod 
and line, Schmoe can send you to the 
haunts of cut-throat trout, eastern brook 
trout, rainbow and Dolly Varden trout. 
If interested in the beautiful trees he will 
aid you to determine whether the twigs 
gathered during your walk are from a 
magnificent ancient Douglas fir, or from 
mountain hemlock, alpine fir or white 
bark pine. He will warn you to beware of 
the ‘‘devil’s club,” a western plant of evil 
fame that lies in wait for the unwary 
traveler in marshy places. Step on its 
foot, and down on your back or face its 
heavy club-like head comes with a re- 
sounding thwack whose mark and pain 
you may carry for many days. All these 
facts and countless more Schmoe will tell 
you individually, if he has time, or you 
may listen to his evening lectures or go on 
the walks he conducts during the day. 
His book, “Our Greatest Mountain,”’ is 
invaluable to nature lover and mountain 
climber, for the trails, glaciers, cataracts, 
streams, flowers and fauna are all located 
and described. ANTOINETTE RANKIN. 
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@Leonard Seppala, 
trainer and owner of 
the swiftest team of 
dogs in Alaska, 1s 
the man who raced 
them against death, 
when diphtheria se- 
rum was desperately 
needed in Nome two 
winters ago. Sep- 
pala’s creed : with ca- 
nines is ““Kindness 
—and no whip” 


His Dogs 
are Famous 
Racers 


INDNESS is the best teacher,” 

Leonard Seppala told me when I 
asked him about his experiences training 
dogs to pull a laden sled over the snows of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Seppala is an authority, known in 
Alaska as trainer and owner of the swiftest 
team of dogs in the Northland. And he is 
known all over the world for the deed of 
courage which he and his faithful dogs 
performed two winters ago when they 
raced on the relay from Nenana to Nome, 
carrying diphtheria serum to stricken 
children of a remote snow-bound com- 
munity. 

Not only is Seppala famous as the 
swiftest of the dog racers—he ts known also 
as the kindest. He proved years ago thata 
dog would do its best without the urge of 
a whip. Seppala went into his first great 
race in 1915 without any whip at all, 
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while the other drivers all carried whips. 
His team of twenty dogs went over a 
course of 1084 miles, from Nome to 
Candle Creek and return. He won the 
race. 

“T jollied the dogs along,” 
“I fed them when they were tired and 
patted them when they were sore. They 
served me better than any dogs ever 
served under the lash.” 

Seppala was born on a little island one 
hundred miles east of North Cape, Nor- 
way, far up in the Arctic Circle. When he 
was twenty-three years old he went to the 
gold rush in Alaska. 

“It was then I became disgusted with 
the cruelty of drivers of dogs,” he said. 
“The drivers are learning now to be good 
to them. Soon you will see no more whips 


he told me. 


in the Arctic. And the dogs deserve to be 
treated well. The dog is our best friend in 
the Arctic. Airplanes are being used more 


and more to cover long distances over 
rough land, but we still need dogs, just as 
you folks on the outside still need horses 
for some of your work. We carry mail and 
food almost entirely by dogs in winter.’ 
Seppala breaks his dogs to hi irness 
when they are seven months old. It is 


not difficult, when there are other dogs to 
help teach them, he says. 
dogs are 


The young 


turned loose to run with the 





team, but free from the harness. Later 
they are put in with the team and har- 
nessed, and after a little experience they 
learn to pull. Homer Dye, Jr. 
A Saver of Many Lives 
i + little more than a dozen years 
Jack Pohochenko, life guard at Lake 
Oswego, Oregon, has saved one hundred 
and two lives. Their number includes 
seventy-one men, thirteen girls and 
eighteen children. One of his recent feats 
was the rescuing of Clyde Moore, Oscar 
Sandstrom, Wilfred Lane and Andrew 
Hart, tourists from British Columbia. He 
fished them from the Lake when their 
canoe capsized and all four were going to 
the bottom. One week previously, at Lake 
Oswego, he saved two other tourists, 


Elmer Black and Clifford Healey, when 
928] 
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both were going down for the third time. 
In the same water last season he rescued 
Miss Agnes Cummings, a college girl who 
fainted in the water and was actually at 
the bottom when he dived after her. She 
was resuscitated with difficulty. Adam 
Todd, aged thirteen, was stunned in div- 
ing when he struck a rock that was sub- 
merged in deep water, and was brought 
to the surface but died later from fracture 
of the skull. This is not counted in the 
life saver’s total. 

At Columbia Beach where he was a life 
guard four seasons ago Pohochenko saved 
thirty-four lives in three summers, two 
being girls. 

At Seaside, Oregon, his record counted 
thirty-one lives saved from drowning. In 
their number were eight girls, three being 
college students and three school teachers, 
none of whom could swim. 

At Luna Park his total reached eleven 
lives saved. One was a man of sixty- 
seven who swooned from syncope while in 
the water and who was already down for 
the third time. He died on reaching the 
surface. 

At one time Pohochenko was himself 
saved by other life guards when he was 
nearly throttled by two husky men he was 
trying to bring to the surface, and who 
had him almost strangled in their desper- 
ate struggles. 

Pohochenko was born in Russia and at 
his birth an ancient dame, skilled alike in 
nursing and fortune-telling, predicted the 
baby would live to be a great saver of men. 
This was interpreted to mean that he was 
destined as a community pastor in saving 
souls, so he was prepared for a spiritual 

career, but ran away to America where he 
went into the transport service, and w hile 
there began his career as life-saver, in- 
siemaliy going to the rescue of several 
drowning persons. 

Jack has steadfastly refused money re- 
wards, saying th: it he “gets a kick” out of 
his work and is satished with his pay. 
Chambers of commerce and _ public-spir- 
ited citizens are trying to secure recogni- 
tion for him from the Carnegie endow- 
ment, much against his will. He has nine 
medals and as many other trophies pre- 
sented by grateful folk whom 
he has saved. He is twenty- 
nine years old and so modest 
that he recently fled in dis- 
may when he was due to 
attend a public presentation 
in Portland, Oregon. 

JeRoME Lyncu. 


These Boys Build 
Boat Models 


ARL O. ANDERSON 

and Willard C. John- 
son of Tacoma, Washington, 
were very small boys at the 
time of the 7itanic disaster, 
yet even then they were 
modeling ships. Today, al- 
though not yet out of school, 
they are still at it, and so 
proficient that they are under 
contract with the Puget 
Sound Navigation Company 
to build a relief map of the 
entire Sound, also models of 
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@ Jack Pohochenko has saved more than a 

hundred persons from drowning and 1s so 

modest about his heroic record that when 

summoned to receive a medal and face the 

presentation publicity he dives for his own 

life! He refuses all money rewards, saying 
that he “gets a kick” in life-saving 


all the company’s boats. Map and 
models are to occupy a_ prominent 
place in the new million-dollar Coleman 
dock which the Company  contem- 
plates, and plans for which are now near- 
ing completion. The contract the boys 
have with this corporation calls for four 
thousand dollars and their work is to be 
completed in May. It has meant giving 
all their time to it during holidays, vaca- 
tions and week-ends. 


{Carl O. Anderson and Willard C. John- 
son with two of their best models, the Ind1- 
anapolis and the Tacoma, passenger boats 
belonging to the Puget Sound Navigation 
Company, and 
plying between 
Tacoma and Seattle, 
Washington 
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‘How did you happen to land this con- 
tract, a really big one for a couple of 
boys?” they were asked in their work- 
shop, a rear room and large closed-in 
porch at the Anderson home. 

“Our work first attracted the attention 
of one of the officers of the Puget Sound 
Navigation Company when we entered a 
model of Coleman dock, with several 
boats tied up alongside, at an industrial 
exposition held in Seattle,” one of them 
explained. “Later another official came 
to us offering to buy our exhibit but we 
refused to sell because it was part of a 
collection we are making. A few nights 
afterward another and higher-up official 
drove over here to Tacoma and when he 
saw the reproduction of a model city we 
have built in the attic he closed a deal 
with us at once. The relief map of the 
Sound will be twenty-three feet in width 
by twenty-nine in length. All the cities 
reached by the company’s steamers will 
be seen in detail with special attention 
paid to important buildings. This _re- 
quires models of Olympia, Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, Bremerton, Anacortes, Everett, Bel- 
lingham and other ports of call. Every- 
thing will be done according to scale.” 

In the Anderson attic there is perhaps 
the most comprehensive ship collection of 
the West, if not of the whole country. Al- 
most two hundred perfectly modeled 
ships, including all the famous old Puget 
Sound craft, many of which have long 
since made their last run, are represented 
in miniature. Also the palatial boats of 
the President line are there. 


IDE and stern wheelers have always 

been favorites with these youthful 
shipbuilders who create with cardboard, 
tin, bits of small wire and other fragile 
materials. Their respect for some of the 
craft of bygone days would do credit toa 
Mississipi River steamboat cap’n. Carl 
makes the metal hulls and Willard the 
cardboard parts, after which both boys 
adorn the craft with marine accessories 
purchased for the most part from local 
ten-cent stores. 

One of the features of their present 
unde srtaking which delighted them in se- 
curing the contract was the 
travel necessary in prepara- 
tion—a thorough tour of 
Puget Sound, and study of 
the cities to be modeled. 

Willard is to major at the 
University of Washington in 
maritime commerce. Carl 
has not quite decided on his 
vocation but is sure it will 
have something to do with 
boats. 

Reflecting upon the indus- 
try and ambition of these two 
boys and their serious appli- 
cation to study in, and out- 
side of, schoolrooms, one 1s 
tempted to hold them up as 
examples for the wayward 
and careless youth of today. 
But the boys themselves are 
too deeply interested in their 
work to realize that they are 
considered unusual specimens 
of the present younger 
generation. 

BERTHA SNow ADAMS. 
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The West a¢ Washington 


The United States Can Be 
Relied Upon to Digest the 
Toughest Problems It is 
Called Upon to Consume 


IMES change. It wasn’t so 

long ago that the Mormons 

were considered dangerous 

internal enemies of the Re- 

public. Reed Smoot had to 
fight for his seat when he came to Wash- 
ington to represent Utah in the Senate. 
Now, nobody in Washington remembers 
that he is a Mormon—except the con- 
ductors of sight-seeing buses, 
one of whom the Senator re- 
cently heard megaphone to his 
charges: “This is the resi- 
dence of Senator Reed Smoot 
and his seventeen wives!” 
The suspect senator has be- 
come one of the pillars of 
morality, fundamentalism and 
conservatism—one of the tried 
and true leaders about whom 
all good men rally when the 
waves of social disintegration 
and political radicalism threat- 
en the fair fabric of our great 
nation. 

The very ultimate of change 
as it affects the Mormons ar- 
rived when i resident Coolidge 
appointed a Mormon—and a 
bishop at that—to the National 
Radio Commission. And there 
hasn’t been a peep of dissatis- 
faction from any quarter. Not 
a single person, has called at 
the Commission’s offices to 
wonder at the spectacle of a 
Mormon supervising the means 
of communicating propaganda 
to twenty or thirty million 
people. All of which shows 
that this nation, given a little 
time, can always be relied upon 
to digest the toughest problems 
it is called upon to consume. 

Harold A. La Fount may 
differ from the majority of his 
countrymen with respect to 
religion but he is right in line with 
them as makers of their own careers. 
He is a self-made man and, as is true of 
most men thus erected, he has done a lot 
of building for the community while 
fashioning his own fortunes. And to 
make a fortune when the Church takes 
its tithe is a job that is somewhat harder 
in Mormondom than elsewhere. 

Perhaps that is why the fond son of 
Logan town began his self-making task so 
early. He was only twelve years old, 
in 1893, when he formed a potato growing 
partnership with another future leader 
of men—Preston Nibley—, the ranch- 
site being a vacant lot in Logan. The 
partnership was a grand success, the 
potato crop yielding not less than $27 
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for nothing but a summer’s work. Easily 
as this small fortune was earned, it was 
not squandered. It was not “easy come, 
easy go” with our juvenile capitalists. 
No sir! It is true that a baseball bat was 
jointly purchased out of the proceeds, but 
the rest was put to breeding more. It 
was invested in an ice-cream freezer, 
whose product was thriftily used the 
following summer to extract spending 
money from the pockets of the neighbor- 
hood boys. A malicious report has it 
that the raw material cost the partner- 
ship practically nothing, owing to the 
proximity of the plant—established in the 
Nibley barn—to the sources of the same, 
cows and hens. We wouldn’t mention it 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


SuNnseEtT’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


ing. In that capacity his name is linked 
with a score of colonization and irrigation 
enterprises, adorned with a juicy townsite 
now and then. For instance, as manager 
of the Pacific Land and Water Company, 
La Fount was responsible for developing 
several communities in southern Idaho 
and northern Utah. Settlers were brought 
in from as far away as England and 
Australia, becoming at once thrifty far- 
mers and loyal Mormons. Then there’s 

the Sevier Bridge Reservo'r 








© HARRIS AND EWING 
Harold A. La Fount of Utah, newly appointed member 
of the Federal Radio Commission 


except to repudiate it. 

Like many other boys with antecedents 
closely connected with the soil, young 
La Fount elected an agricultural college 
education the better to prepare himself 
for a city career. It was the Utah Agri- 
cultural College that had the honor of 
educating our hero for an urban'life. But 
before he got his degree of Ag. B., or 
whatever they call it, the Church sum- 
moned him to do his turn in its army of 
proselyters, and he has had to struggle 
along as an agricultural engineer, builder 
of irrigation systems, dry farming author- 
ity, etc. without the help of any part of 
the alphabet after his name. After a tour 
of duty—and pleasure—in Europe he re- 
turned to Utah and took up empire build- 
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project, which reclaimed 90,0c0 
acres of Utah that needed 
nothing—as Mark Twain once 
said of Nevada—but a little 
water and good society to be 
a prosperous and respectable 
region. By way of postscript 
Mark commented that the 
same might be said of Hell. 


Y this time La Fount had 

his wisdom teeth well 
cut and felt that he could 
travel in almost any swift 
commercial company without 
detriment to the size of his 
possessions. The degree of his 
confidence is proven by the 


indisputable fact that he 
boldly bunted into the Los 
Angeles real estate game. As 


customary, the Los Angeles 
realtors saw him coming, and 
met his train with armfuls of 
roses and boxes of oranges. 
He took them with thanks 
and later took in some of the 
presenting delegation. He and 
his associates now own the 
Hibernian Bank building in 
the city of angels and have to 
refer to a card index to recall 
whether any particular apart- ° 
ment house is theirs or not. 
Reverting to his bucolic hered- 
ity La Fount acquired a 
ranch at Modesto, Calif., and 
there raises Kadota figs. For a return 
cargo he took a lot of Russian colonists 
from the San Joaquin to Idaho, which 
is contrary to all rules of migration made 
and provided by the Native Sons. 

La Fount was without a hobby until 
the wireless came along. He met it half 
way, seven years ago, and soon became 
one of the most unmitigated fans known 
to current history. He was one of the 
extreme group that assemble their own 
receiving sets and dissemble everyone 
they acquire, thus occupying most of 
their time, and occupying most of their 
friends’ times telling about it. This 
phase of his career somewhat dimmed 
his popularity, but he has since lived it 
(Continued on page 75) 
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The Home of -AMr. 


But no muezzin calls the faith- 


From south of the Mediter- 
fulto prayer. The tower serves 


ranean came the inspiration an d 


for the California dwelling 
of six rooms shown here. Pat- 
terned after a mosque in Mo- 
rocco, 1t 15 an excellent repre- 
sentation of Moorish archi- 


tecture. Note the arches of 


the entrance and the windows, 
the domes that rise out of the 
flat roof, and the Moslem 
minaret 


James Conway, 
Architect 
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California 


Mrs. Henry 
Schneewind, 


Beverly Hills, 
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eMorocean in Design 
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the dwelle rs simply as achim- 
ney. The outside walls are 
of stucco tinted in sky-blue, 
and checkered over the en- 
trance and a pair of front 
windows in blue and yellow. 
The front door ts also check- 
ered, in deep yellow and 
brown, and the domes 
are tan 























HE Moroccan gar- 

den at the rear of 
the Schneewind house, 
consistently typical in 
design, 15 a retreat af- 
fording privacy with 
picturesqueness. The 
enclosing walls are of 
different heights and on 
their tops are a number 
of bright blue pots. 
Within the walls there 
ts a porch accessible 
from the living-room as 
well as from a rear hall 

and one of the 

bedrooms 


eA Spanish 


“Casita” 


E. W. Stillwell, Arehitcet 





which gives it a graciously rural at- 

mosphere, the colorful little Spanish- 
type house here shown presents to the 
passer-by a particularly attractive appear- 
ance. Inside, in room arrangement and 
built-in equipment, one finds it equally 
interesting. 


So against a background of trees, 


te " a 
LEY 


7 to 
COEES # $99, 
tt tte CIP Fe 
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Western Homes and Gardens 
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The house is of frame construction, the 
outside walls of cement-stucco over metal 
lath. The roof is of tile, the foundation 
concrete. A chimney on the side, built of 
brick, is finished with stucco to match the 
walls. The front entrance is paved with 
tile. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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*XOTIC in every vivid detail, 
the interior of the Schneewind 
home suggests a_ brilliant 
Arabian Night's setting, yet 
one recognizes at once that it 
is the work of an artist. The 
entrance hall is an alcove off 
the living-room, tie dividing 
line being a polychromed iron 
railing and two broad steps. 
The front door inside, as well 
as all other inside doors, 1s 
ornamented with free-hand 
decorations in a riot of colors 


HE dining-room 1s seen from 
the hall through three great 
Moorish arches with column 
capitals of deep tan shades 
and decorations in brown, 
green and orange; walls are 
in blended gold and turquotse; 
tops of table and benches 
decorated in orange on a tan 
field; chairs, legs of table and 
bench are of wrought tron, 
specially designed 
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Door-Steps 


N striking contrast, and fine 
examples of their respective 
types, are these two interpre- 
tations of the door-step in its 
relation to the architecture of 
the home. At right, entrance 
to the guest house on the 
estate of A. H. Barlow, Ran- 
cho Santa Fe, California 


HERBERT R. PITCH PHOTO 


rere erie wane 


IMPLICITY above yields to 
stateliness below, in door-step 
design, yet the beauty of 
neither 15 1n question. And 
flowers, foliage and tendrils 
of vines are equally 1mpor- 
tant to both. Entrance to 
residence of M. H. Mosier, 


Los Angeles, California 





GRAHAM PHOTO CO. 
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What Good 1s Oil? 


the truck with things the Master wanted. 
A heavy machine, and wheels and iron 
poles and sticks and rope of steel and rope 
of sisal and hammers and wrenches. 
Much, Senor. 

After that I began my work with the 
wood and went no more with the truck. 
But the others went. Nearly every day. 
To the camps of the oil people, along the 
road or the river. Here—there. And al- 
ways they brought back things. Aye, 
Senor, but the things they brought. 
Things. 

And after a time they began to burn 
my wood in the stove that was under the 
round thing that made the steam. And 
the Master began working the machine 
that jerked the iron poles up and down to 
make the hole. Up and down—up and 
down—up and down, Senor. Day after 
day, week after week, month after month. 
The thing became as tiresome as a wife’s 
tongue. And all the while the Master was 
crying for more steam and Juan de Jesus 

that lazy no-good!—wanted more wood 
to stick in the stove. But none of us 
worked so hard as the Master. All day 
long he worked at the machine. Then 
half the night he pounded on the iron 
sticks to sharpen them and pulled the 
tubes out of the hole and put them in 
again. Work—Work—Work! And all 
for oil, Senor. Oil. 

There came a time when the Master 
shouted to us and ran from the floor of the 
tower to the round thing that made the 
steam, and he turned the water into the 
stove. Deep down in the earth we heard a 
groaning and a rumbling as if the rocks 
were having a great stomach-ache. Then 
there came a roar and the air above the hole 
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grew so thick we could see it and it choked 
us and burned our eyes. And there was a big 
noise and the iron poles and the steel rope 
shot up from the hole like bullets on a 
string, and when they struck against the 
mountain they were bent like wires. 

Then there was a sound as of ten trains 
in a tunnel and there was the oil. A black 
stump of it came up from the hole and 
stuck up for a moment without spilling. 
Then it went up—up—up, Senor. The 
boards of the tower flew everywhere, and 
the oil rained all over the mountain and 
the flat and the forest until every leaf for a 
league around was dripping with the black 
stuff and the earth was mud with it. 

After a time the Master went on the 
floor where the tower had been, and he 
turned a wheel and the oil stopped com- 
ing. When he came back to us he was 
nearly drowned in the stinking stuff. But 
he was very happy and he ran around sing- 
ing and shouting like a boy, and telling us 
of how rich we should be when we sold our 
oil. Oil, Senor. 


HAT night he called us together 
and stood up before us. 

“You!” he said. “I go to Tampico to 
sell our oil.” 

We thought he was mad, Senor. Mad. 
Imagine that man walking the streets of 
Tampico where everyone wanted to shoot 
him. 

**There is no dz anger, ”? he went on, read- 
ing our minds. “I go ‘by night. I live in 
the house of a friend who will do my busi- 
ness for me. In a week I shall return 
safely and we shall be rich forever. I go.” 


He went out into the night and saddled 
his big gray and left us. 

We did not expect to see him again. 
But in a week there he was, safe and un- 
harmed as he had promised. We heard 
him singing from a long way off and we 
knew that he was very happy. He rode 
up to our camp-fire and tossed the reins to 
Braulio. Then he called us together and 
stood up before us. 

“You!” he said. “I am Rubito.” 

“Viva Rubito!” we shouted. 

“Tonight at midnight, a paymaster 
rides from Tampico with fifty thousand 
pesos for one of the camps of the oil 
people. That is our money. What do 
you say?” 

“Viva Rubito!” we shouted. 

“‘Get your guns,” he ordered. 

* * * 

The old man snatched the plantains 
from the coals and dropped them on the 
ground to cool.’ Then he lit a cigarette 
- squatted there in silence staring at the 


, night bird screamed horribly, a fox 
barked, one of the pack burros made 
effort to sing as best he could. 

Roberto took up his old guitar again 
and the wild notes fell from its strings like 
the patter of rain upon a window. Manuel 
pace with a melancholy song that had 
neither beginning nor purpose nor end. 

“But what of the oil?” I asked after a 
long time. ‘ 

“The oil, Senor? Oh, that stuff! It 
seems the oil people were angry because 
we had stolen their tubes and things. 
They had agreed among them that none 
of them would buy our oil. Oil, Senor. 
Oil. What good is oil? Task vou.” 





Just then Yo Gow began a lusty rata- 
plan on a suspended triangle of drill steel, 
the shrilly musical sounds rousing the 
echoes of the little valley. Sleepy, tousled 
men appeared and among them the burly 
foreman. Harkins looked as though he 
had passed a restless night but his tones 
were contemptuous as he inquired: 

“Well, did the Injun magic work?” 

“We gosee.” Jimmy Crickett was curt. 
“Bring dem men along for see, too.” 

At something in the old Indian’s voice 
the foreman looked at him sharply but 

said nothing. The crew followed as Jimmy 
Crickett, after picking up his carbine, 
strode toward the office. The tracker 
flung open the door and, crossing the 
room, unlocked the desk. Only five sacks 
of gold dust met our view. Somehow, I 
had expected that. Harkins roared his 
disgust. 

“Hell of a policeman you are,” he 
shouted. ‘You fellows were supposed to 
be watching all night but another sack of 
dust has disappeared just the same.” 
Jimmy was unperturbed. He walked 
calmly over to a table that stood against 
the opposite wall. 


[SUNSET 


Red Magic 


Continued from page 20) 


“Bad spirit come last night,” he said 
after one brief glance. ‘We see where he 
go.” 

Jimmy pointed at the table and I saw a 
spatter of white dust over its otherwise 
untidy surface. On the dirt of the floor 
another spot gleamed, two or three more 
were nearer a broken wall board. It was 
obviously a trail of some kind but I did 
not yet understand. Harkins’ face was a 
study in amazement; he was too dumb- 
founded to sneer. Swiftly, every man of 
us crowding after, old Jimmy went out 
the door and to the rear of the shack. 
Here, from under the low floor, came the 
intermittent trail of white powder. It 
was no trouble to follow and in astonished 
silence we hurried after Jimmy as he 
tracked the line of spots and splashes to a 
log pile at the edge of the timber. The 
last white streak went into a hole under 
a small log and as Jimmy heaved up on 


Jimmy but there was no humor in his re- 
mark. The old tracker wasn’t through 
yet. In the rodent’s nest was the China- 
man’s knife, a wicked looking, leather 
handled weapon. The sacks lay there 
also, a little pile of them and after one 
swift glance old Jimmy picked up two 
and enclosed them in his horny palm. The 
group of men broke into shame-faced 
laughter and in all but Harkins there was 
evident relief from strain. The foreman 
was puzzled and I wondered why. Fora 
moment he stood as though bewildered, 
gaping at the fat little pouches that Jimmy 
had not touched. Then one of the miners 
broke the silence. 

“But how did that pack rat get the 
gold out of the desk?” he asked. “It was 
supposed to never be unlocked at night.’ 
I noted old Jimmy’s alert pose and braced 
myself for the denouement. There was 
more to this than we had yet been shown. 

“‘Nudder bad spirit unlock desk and 
take out gol’, one sack every night,”’ said 
Jimmy calmly. ‘He hide ’em on wall 


that a fat old pack rat scuttled wildly plate. Ol’ rat stealum from cache. One 

away into the brush. time ol’ rat no go straight home. He drop 

“Bad spirit in dem rat, I t’ink,” said gol’ sack in cook’s bunk, take knife. 
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Everybody t’ink cook be t’ief.””. The old 
policeman opened his hand and we saw 
that one of the sacks he held was sticky 
with red ink. 

“Look at dem Harkins’ fingers,’”’ the 
Indian directed. “When I make medicine 
last night, I rub all dem sack what be in 
desk on dem stamp pad.” For a second 
Harkins seemed near collapse. Then his 
right hand swung back, lightning swift. 

“You damn Injun—” 

It was the last sound he made. Jimmy 
Crickett knew his man and took no chan- 
ces. His carbine had shifted from elbow 
to hip and as it cracked Harkins fell for- 
ward. His right palm was upturned to 
our gaze and we saw that it was yet pink 
from the aniline dye. 


Magic: 


“Dem ol’ rat very busy last night,” 
said Jimmy, “‘He fine one sack gol’ dem 
Harkins cache for make us believe dem 
tief still come, den he go back and take 
medicine sack I make myself.” 


J IMMY tossed mea small object. I saw 
that it was one of the little pouches but 
instead of gold it was filled with flour and 
the old trailer had punched it full of tiny 
holes. Wherever the thieving old denizen 
of the logpile had carried the pouch he left 
a trail of white. I knew now why Jimmy 
had desired to confer with Yo Gow with- 
out being annoyed by Harkins. But I 
was not yet satisfied. 

“Why did Harkins put another sack in 
his cache last night,” I asked. 





Charles V. Brereton 


“He do that to make more puzzle,” 
said Jimmy. “He know we search office 
close yesterday and watch him all night. 
He make up story about time book so he 
can slip nudder sack up on wall plate. 
He very sure nobody search cabin any 
more. In morning he goin’ show every- 
body nudder sack gol’ gone from desk 
jus’ same. He dunno hisself where gol’ 
go from cache but he have to make big 
puzzle for save hisself. He t’ink some 
man takin’ gol’ all time from wall plate. 
When he can’t fine nutting he holler for 
police. I seein’ dem ol’ rat’s tooth marks 
on sack dem boss fine in Chinaman’s 
bunk first time I look, den I make medi- 
cine for ketch rat.” 

And that was that. 





Caribou at College 


The caribou in Mt. McKinley National 
Park, however, have already learned 
their immunity from the hunter and are 
much bolder than those encountered 
elsewhere, though they will bound away 
like rabbits when their curiosity is satis- 
fied or when they are frightened. I tried 
once in the Park to get close enough to 
take the picture of a cow and a small 
calf, but they trotted over a bench and 
were gone. A big bull ran across my trail 
and around to the windward where he 
spread out his hind legs and rearing back 
on his haunches made an ugly face at me 
as if to say, “Stay away from my cows.” 

There are times when the horns which 
seem so useless serve an unintentional 
Two bulls engage in 


tragic purpose. 
combat, rushing at one another with 


heads lowered and bouncing back from 
the impact of horns. Then by some un- 
accountable twist aided by the jar of 
the clash and springing of the prongs, 
the horns of the two beasts become locked 
and they are then the prey of wolves or 
are left to die in prolonged agony. The 
memento of sucha tragedy is in the posses- 


(Continued from page 21) 


sion of the Alaska College, the horns being 
locked in such a manner that it would 
be impossible to pry them apart without 
breaking the prongs. The curving horns 
serve other purposes too. At Wonder 
Lake near Mt. McKinley a German 
woman has made the complete furnish- 
ings for her house, including artistic arm 
chairs and table legs, with caribou horns. 

An opportunity to make a study of the 
caribou 1s offered with greater advantage 
now than ever before. On the campus 
and in the laboratories of the Farthest 
North College, experiments will be carried 
on by the Bureau of Biological Survey in 
feeding and grazing, and most important 
of all perhaps in its ultimate results, 
an attempt will be made to cross-breed 
reindeer and caribou under controlled 
conditions. The hope is that an animal 
can be produced which will be bigger 
and heavier than the reindeer and 
have enough of the latter's domestic 
blood to be easily herded. Two of the 
caribou now on the campus were broken 
to lead in the manner of wild western 


broncos before their long journey from 
the lower Yukon where they were cap- 
tured in a reindeer herd. They fought 
terrifically and nobly but their spirits 
were sufficiently broken so that they 
followed amiably enough behind the sleds. 

Whether twenty-five years hence there 
will be vast herds of “rein-bou’”’ grazing 
in the Interior it is not safe to speculate. 
But that there will be great numbers of 
reindeer thriving along the Alaska Rail- 
road and shipped out over it to the coast 
and the waiting markets of the States 
is not much matter of doubt. The con- 
gested grazing areas of the western Alas- 
kan coast are already being left by the 
more enterprising herders for the large 
unoccupied sections of the interior near 
to easy transportation. This move is 
being encouraged in every way by the 
government railway and by the experi- 
menters of the Biological Survey who 
have demonstrated the excellence of the 
feeding grounds and the desirability of 
the move. In the meantime the experi- 
ments at the College where the caribou 
and reindeer meet are well worth watching. 





Dark Island 


of pink and blue coral, and as a shoal 
of small fish scurried away in a flash of 
iridescent colors he saw the anchor of 
the whale-boat nestling among the weeds. 
He would have paid scant attention to 
the anchor, except for the fact that close 
beside it was the huge bulk of a giant 
clam. As a diver, Griff was particularly 
interested in giant clams—the Tridacna 
gigas—for he knew the terror of these 
sub-sea death-traps. Weighing close to 
four hundred pounds, the gargantuan 
bivalve lay with its fluted shells partly 
open, so that the slightest touch would 
spring its inter-locking jaws shut—a vise- 
like trap. Griff noted the location of this 
great mollusk near the anchor and made 
a mental note to give it a wide berth on 
his next descent. Then he felt Paitoto’s 


[SUNSET 


(Continued from page 31) 


warning signal and the life-line tautened. 
He closed his air-valve; his suit inflated 
and he rose slowly upward through the 
green, translucent, sun-shot water. 

As he hung over the gunwales of the 
whale-boat and unscrewed the face-glass 
of his copper helmet for a “blow,” he 
found Paitoto gesturing excitedly toward 
the brig, some fifty yards off. Turning, 
he beheld Joel Ransom standing at the rail 
and beside him the vision of a fair-haired 
mermaid in a very scant green swimming- 
suit. Griff blinked. It couldn’t be—but 
it was! She waved to him. He did not 
know, of course, that half an hour before 
Joan had been hauled fainting from the 
bay by Ransom, and that her story, upon 
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recovering consciousness on the Petrel’s 
deck, had been responsible for the danger 
signal that brought him up from the 
wreck. Seeing Ransom cup his hands as 
a megaphone, Griff unsnapped the helmet 
from his corselet, and Paitoto lifted 1 
off carefully. 

“Come aboard,’ Ransom 
‘something important to tell ye.”” 

“Can’t,” Griff answered. “I’ve got 
about two hours more work below.” 

He was determined not to allow his 
excitement upon seeing Joan to interfere 
with his duty. 

“Come aboard, 
Ransom. 

“You must!” Joan called. 
rous for you to stay there.” 

Whereupon Ransom told him about 
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shouted, 


I tell ye,” insisted 


“It’s dange- 
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58 
Joan’s thrilling swim across the shark- 
infested waters and Rouse’s pursuit. He 
told, too, how Rouse had put back to his 
ship after the rescue. ‘Then, lowering 
his voice, so that Griff could barely catch 
the words, he warned him of danger from 
Kavakava. 

“But,” argued Griff, “if they’re send- 
ing him over to ‘get’ me, as you so pleas- 
antly suggest, you can watch for his boat, 
can’t you? And I can get up from the 
wreck—and we can be aboard the Petrel 
before he’s half way here. I'll tell you 
why I want to go down again. I’ve found 
a state-room that’s locked and the door’s 
sprung fast. I’ve got to smash it in. | 
think there may be something in there— 
and I’ve got to find out.” 

“Let it go until we see what Rouse is 
up to. If he sends that fellow over—” 

“Signal me as soon as you see him com- 
ingand I'll be up waiting for him,” answered 
Griff cheerfully. 

‘Please come back,’’ pleaded Joan, and 
the anxiety in her voice thrilled him. 

“T’ll come back quickly as soon as the 
danger shows itself,” he called across to 
her. ‘I don’t want to be obstinate but I 
really have important work to do in the 
wreck.” 

“No use arguing,” Ransom said then. 
“Go ahead, lad. I'll keep a sharp look- 
out—and so will the boy in the crosstrees. 
We'll warn ye as soon as their boat puts 
out.” 

“Fair enough,” answered Griff. Then, 
making fast his helmet, he adjusted the 
air-tube and life-line, seized the heavy 
sledge-hammer that he needed below, 
waved to Joan and disappeared. 

Down into the opalescent depths of 
green water, through which sunlight 
played in changing colors like flood-lights 
upon a stage, he descended. Then the 
great mass of the ill-fated Tasmania 
glimmered below him and his leaden shoes 
came to rest upon a stanchion of the boat- 
deck. Carrying the sledge-hammer he 
made his way cautiously inside the wreck. 

An hour later he emerged. His explora- 
tion of the locked state-room had yielded 
nothing but the pathetic body of an old 
Javanese which had floated toward him 
uncannily. Then Griff crawled down over 
the slimy timbers to re-enter the hold. 
As he stepped on the soft sandy floor of 
the sea, among the coral and fantastic 
floating weeds, he noticed the anchor- 
chain slanting upward through mysterious 
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green planes of light. The anchor lay 
several feet off, however, so he did not 
need to worry ‘about the menace of the 
giant clam. 

His attention was attracted to a swift 
flurry of brilliantly colored fish, appar- 
ently fleeing from something. Griff had 
no fear of sharks, and the more deadly 
groupers never caused alarm among the 
schools of mullet and bonito. He paused 
calmly, sledge-hammer in hand, and 
watched these frightened fish, as gaily 
tinted as tropic birds, scurrying to safety 
before their unseen enemy. 

And then of a sudden he beheld it—a 
strange, horrible monster, gliding stealth- 
ily toward him through the tangled under- 
brush of this submarine garden. An 
apprehensive tightening of his muscles 
warned Griff almost psychically that here 
was Death approaching. He had an 
impulse to signal Paitoto to take him up, 
but curiosity held him, staring at the 
hideous apparition that was taking shape 
out of the swaying sea-weed. A great 
dome of a head, he saw now, with an 
enormous eye, as ghastly as the eye of 
an octopus. Griff put one hand on the 
knife in his belt. On toward him the 
thing came slowly. And then Griff saw 
that it walked upright, like a man, and 
that its body glimmered queerly, like 
metal. Two tentacles it had—almost 
like arms—but large around as palm trees, 
and from the end of each protruded a long 


hook-like claw. 


S it approached, Griff felt a swift 
instinct of fear that this creature 
was aman. A man in some queer sort of 
metal diving-suit. But instantly he knew 
that it could not be, for from the great 
dome rose neither air-tube nor life-line. 
Griff braced his heavy feet on the sand, 
poising his body alertly for the attack. A 
beam of eerie sunlight fell across the 
monster and he caught the glint of metal. 
It was aman! 
And in that second the man-monster 
made a rush at him, and its curving claws 
which he saw now were sharp steel 
hooks—slashed out viciously. Griff let 
go the knife in his belt and swung the 
sledge-hammer with all his strength. The 
depth-pressure slowed the blow but it 
struck one of the armored arms and di- 
verted the attack. As the creature turned 
and charged at him again Griff leaped 
aside and dealt a smashing blow at the 


Collins and Gene Markey 


great boiler-like dome. It appeared to 
make not the slightest dent in the armor- 
plate but the man inside drew away and 
paused, and Griff saw the octopus eye 
of thick glass turn upward. So, thought 
Griff with alarm, it was his air-tube he 
was after! If one of those steel hooks 
caught his air-tube, severing it, then Griff 
Harkness was doomed to a grave in this 
fantastic forest of coral. Standing there, 
facing death, lines from the Tempest 
lilted across his mind: 
Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made— 

Only, this was ten fathoms, and it was 
Joan’s father— 

Instantly he balanced himself for a new 
attack. Oddly enough he now felt no 
fear. He seemed very calm as through 
the glass porthole of his helmet he stared 
at the mysterious armor-plated diving 
outfit that needed no air-tube. He knew 
now that it contained Rouse’s assassin, 
the native, Kavakava. Those horrible 
steel claws could make short work of the 
fabric of his own suit. One rip—and he 
was a drowned man! 

Then the thing came lunging toward 
him with a swirl of water. One great 
arm lifted and the hook slashed at Griff’s 
air-tube. With a lucky toss of his clumsy 
helmet Griff evaded it but the huge ma- 
chine that did the bidding of Kavakava’s 
black body and blacker heart blundered 
into him with a furious impact. As Griff 
fell backward he held his breath, waiting 
for the jab that would rip his diving-suit 
and put an end to this uneven battle— 
but by a miracle the steel hooks missed him 
and the monster careened harmlessly past. 

Many times before had Griff fallen on 
the sea’s slippery floor and he knew how 
to regain his feet. This he did as quickly 
as possible but, in rising, the sledge- 
hammer slipped out of his hand. As he 
stooped to recover it he saw Kavakava 
turning round to attack again. Griff 
seized his sledge-hammer and _ stepped 
back to brace himself. In that second his 
heel struck something hard and he felt 
a vise-like trap spring shut upon his ankle. 
The giant clam! In the fury of the fight 
he had forgotten it. Now he was shackled, 
held in a powerful grip that no man could 
break! And toward him came the blun- 
dering steel man-machine, bent on his 
destruction, kicking up ooze to foul the 
water as it came. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Wardlaw’s Kate 


had bred only watchful antagonism in 
her. It had been neither safe nor sane 
to develop the traits of her sex here—a 
woman on her own ina rough and dangerous 


land. He could picture the years—noth- 
ing but hard knocks, hard living. As it 
had been with him, no one had yet 


proved up for Kate Wardlaw. 

After that, Kingsley might have given 
it up as a hopeless game, at least for an 
indefinite period, but for what happened 
that night on the down trail. A half mile 
below the cabin, his horse shied suddenly 
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in the dusk, nearly unseating him. Be- 
fore he could regain control, his mount 
was galloping down the steep incline at 
break-neck speed. Something had whirred 
past Kingsley’s shoulder so close that he 
had felt the breath of it. He knew what 
it was—a hurled knife. Only the start 
of his mettlesome little animal had saved 
him. He reined in and looked back up 
the trail. Nothing stirred, but the crickets 
had ceased their whirring. The under- 
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growth about the trail lay hushed and 
silent in the deepening blackness. He 
laughed shortly. 

So this girl who stood out like a new 
landmark to him could let a Mexican 
take a proprietary interest in her. Was 
she playing Perez? He would have to 
look into that—He tethered his horse 
in the bushes and started back on foot, 
moving softly along the trail. 

A light was burning in the cabin as_ he 
approached. He stepped warily and came 
up by a circuitous by-way, unbuttoning 
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In THE Sixties the “pony ex- 
press” carried the mail over 
mountains and Indian wilder- 
nesses from St. Joseph, Missouri, to 
San Francisco. The express riders and 
station keepers won undying fame for 
getting the message through, regard- 
less of hardship or danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver there is 
rising on the site of one of the old pory 
express corrals another splendid struc- 
ture dedicated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—the new headquarters 
building of one of the companies of the 
Bell System. In fact and in spirit, the 
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risk of their lives, to repair the lines in 
time of accident or storm. 
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Bell System employees to endanger their 
lives. It is the spirit of communication 
that bids them, “‘Get the message 
through.” 
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his leather coat, so that the automatic 
inside hung free. Voices now reached 
him from within—voices risen in anger or 
excitement. He maneuvered to the side 
window and leaning one hand against 
the log wall peered within. What he 
saw stiffened every cord and fiber of 
him. 

The fellow Perez stood in the center of 
the lighted room, his back to the window, 
his shoulders rising above the girl’s head 
as she faced him. He was gesticulating 
as he talked. Then Kingsley heard the 
girl’ $s voice risen: 

—You’ve worked so long on_ this 
seas that you think you belong. I have 
nothing for you, Perez, and it’s time you 
knew it.—Don’t whine either. You are 
all right as sheep herder around here as 
you used to be when Dad was alive. Be 
that as long as you will. I can treat any 
man as an equal.” 


SHIFTING of the scene now 

brought the Mexican’s face toward 
Kingsley. He was vainly trying to smirk, 
a sickly effort. His hat lay on the table, 
and he was circling about the girl with 
shoulders queerly hunched. Kingsley was 
held to the scene as if by some hypnosis 
—as if he were seeing a part of himself 
in the other’s alternate threats and 
obsecrations. 

“Why did you come back here tonight, 
Perez?” he heard the girl ask. ‘I hate 
spies!” 

“Por Dios, thees Americano!” came the 
answer. ‘What beezness he come here? 
Before he come, I, Perez, protect you!” 

Kingsley was quickened at her sharp 
reply. “I know a man when I see one. 
I am not a child, Perez. Go now. I’m 
sick of this.” 

There was a sharp Spanish oath, and 
suddenly Perez leaned across the table, 
desire and a stark, naked fear playing 
havoc with his shrunken features. His 
hand had seized the girl’s arm, then over 
her shoulder, Kingsley saw that the 
Mexican’s eye held him for an instant as 
he pressed close to the window. ‘There 
was the flash and roar of a pistol that 
seemed to come from under the woman’s 
arm, and the window at his shoulder 
splintered about him. The shot had 
found him, but he scarce felt it in the 
heat of the moment. He darted from the 
window to the door and fired twice, side- 
stepping to avoid the figure that lurched 
toward him, as it sank to the floor, arms 
drooping over the threshold. He knelt 
quickly, but it was a dead body he turned 
over. 

Kate Wardlaw’s eyes were on him as 
he rose. Her left sleeve was torn, her 
breast rose and fell swiftly, and he ima- 
gined a new depth in the glance of her 
wide horrified eyes. 

“What brought you back here? 
asked. 

“T had to know what was what up 
here,” he said tensely. “This greaser 
was laying for me down the trail with a 
knife—” 

“Well—?” 

“And [’m glad I did,” he 
“T’ll stand responsible for this.” 

“Close the door,”’ she ordered. 

He did so, lifting the body of Perez 
to the rough bench outside. The girl 
roused from a sort of spell that had come 


” 


she 


finished. 
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Wardlaw’s Kate: 


over her, and came to him. Then she 
saw his own blood-soaked shirt. 

“You're hit!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said, not thinking, his eyes 
still searching her face. 

She felt his left shoulder. That part 
of his body seemed utterly lifeless. 

She brought water quickly and helped 
him off with his coat—the last something 
of a task. His jaw set with the pain. 
He watched only her after that, paying 
little attention to what she was doing. 

‘You must get into bed,” she ordered, 
after a brief examination. He sat down. 
“No, [ll do very well for the present.” 
“Either you’ve got to go to a doctor or 
wait here till J get one.” 

“Let that pass for a minute. 
bound it up.” 

She stood beside him waiting obedi- 
ently, her mask broken down under 
frank concern. A queer gleam of joy 
came and went in his eyes 

“T like it up here,” he said. “‘I’d like 
to play invalid around here for a couple 
of days, but there’s a lot of work waiting 
down below. I’ve got to make it back 
tonight. ‘This thing—’’pointing to his 
left shoulder—‘‘will be hot and stiff to- 
morrow and I’d better be down where I 
can boss the job. But there’s one or two 


You’ve 


things I want to know before I go. What 
claim had this Mexican on you—any?” 


“He’s simply been on the place al- 
ways,” she said, “ever since Dad came 
to this country.” 

“And got to thinking he could take 
liberties with you,” he finished. 

Her eyes fired suddenly. “Ever since 
Dad died I’ve stood off men here,” she 
cried, her voice suddenly vibrant with an 
undercurrent of fierceness. ‘“Three years 
of italone. Hardly a sight of an American 


face for months at a time—just miners 
and herders, Mexicans and Indians and 
breeds—all the hang-dog lot that comes 


to anchor along the border. I’ve felt 
neither white nor native the past year, 
more like a shadow without a meaning. 
You’re the first white man I’ve talked to 
in months. Down in town I’m the sub- 


ject for men’s gossip—Oh, I’ve heard 
all about it, and so have you.” Her 


words had the rush of a cataract now. 
“Do you know what that means to a 
woman after a while?” 

“T’ve a pretty clear idea,” said Kingsley 
grimly. “It brings the catamount out 
of her until when the fellow finally comes 
along who’d do anything to dig her out 
of it all, she sends him packing with the 

” 
rest. 


HE shot went home, but he did 
not wait for her to answer. 

“T had decided to take a run back 
north in a few days, but now I’m going 
to stay,” he announced. “I think I know 
a lot more tonight about why I came 
down here.” He was talking straight into 
her eyes now. “Will you be afraid to 
stay alone here a few hours with that 
greaser lying on your doorstep?” 

No: 

“Then [ll be moving on now, while 
I’ve got the juice. But I’ll not be long 
in getting back here.” 

On the way down to the valley Kingsley 
relived again and again the tableau in the 
cabin and the added promise it held 
forth. Already the aspect of things had 
FEBRUARY 
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taken on a different color. Mining was 
certainly a different matter since supper- 
time, silver a side issue. And San Fran- 
cisco’s charm had suddenly lost its draw- 
ing power; he no longer yearned as usual 
for the Spring trip north. This hill 
country of the Agua Fria—nothing prettier 
in the world—desert and mountains all 
within a day’s ride. Still, he wouldn’t 
count on anything—not yet. 

A half hour later the silver-workings 
loomed up ahead—spectral black humps, 
and monstrous elbows in the blackness. 
He stabled his mount alone and made 
for the row of yellow gleams that marked 
the men’s quarters. 

A bit later, Morse, the camp turbulent, 
who bossed men and mules, was asking 
some queer questions at headquarters 
and receiving queerer answers. Kate 
Wardlaw’s name was mentioned casually, 
and it was Morse who brought it up. 
Kingsley caught a strange note in the 
other’s tone. The foreman was probing 
to get the possible relation between the 
girl and the bad shoulder, and getting 
no satisfaction. 


—- girl up on Tepulcos ford, eh? 
Sure, I know her,” he was saying. 
“Been up there myself.” 

Something besides the words caused 
Kingsley to dart a keen glance at the 
other. He couldn’t quite analyze the 
tone. Morse was putting on his coat to 
go out for Muldoon, the camp doctor, 
and taking his time about it. He emitted 
a hollow chuckle. It drew Kingsley’s 
attention particularly because Morse 
continued to look away. The foreman 
paused a moment in the doorway, but 
his chief deigned no reply. 

While he was gone Kingsley sat on the 
edge of the cot thinking his way back 
to the cabin once more. His arm pained 
him mightily now, his senses were be- 
coming blurred—all but the memory of 
the cabin. All recent events were details 
in the light of that, and the tenure of the 
morrow’s work was galling—Then tramp- 
ing outside and Doc Muldoon’s rumble 
in the doorway. 

Muldoon was a stumpy individual who 
hid the greatest and kindest of hearts, 
like a shame, behind a gruff exterior. 

“Take off his shoes, will you?” he 
asked. 

Kingsley saved Morse that. 

“Who dressed it?’ growled Muldoon. 

“Friend of mine,” said Kingsley, 
lying back. 

“That girl up on Tepulcos ford. You 
know her—Wardlaw’s Kate,’”’ Morse 
broke in irritably. His eyes were on 
Kingsley’s face. 

“Oh, yes—” said Muldoon. 

“Some mamasita that, all right. I 
ought to know.” Morse chuckled again. 
“Nothing like her in this country, I’ll 
gamble on that.” His voice was rising. 

“So?” grunted Muldoon. 

The pain pulled Kingsley in for a 
moment. He turned his head and viewed 
for the first time the stumpy surgeon. 
Morse had talked without an audience— 
There was silence for many moments, 
Kingsley’s jaw set like a piece of desert 
bone while the doctor probed. 

“You’re all right,”’ said Muldoon at last. 

“T know it.” 

“You lost a lot of blood, but that'll do 
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The easiest and safest way to prevent ° 
simple goiter is with Morton's Iodized 

Salt. Made by one of America’s most 
rls reliable salt makers, each package con- 
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them to enjoy higher grades. 
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62 Wardlaw’s Kate: 


you good. 
how 

No one answered the rumble of the 
doctor’s good night. Morse lit a cigarette 
and flung himself on his bunk. Kingsley 
lay staring up at the rafters, while the 
tension heightened. Finally Morse sat 
up with a creak of springs. 

“T say now, that girl didn’t shoot you. 
Who else was up there? I want to know.” 

Kingsley had no relish just now for 
this brand of questioning. He was in 
that blissful coma that comes after severe 
pain; besides, he had never liked the fore- 
man. Morse throve by hectoring men 
and mules; recklessness mingled with 
cowardice in the man to make of him a 
most dangerous type. 

“T stubbed my toe,” was all Kingsley 
grunted and turned on his side. 

Morse was ruffed. “It happened up 
in that cabin, didn’t it?—You know, I’ve 
an interest up there myself. I know what 
I’m asking. You’re a stranger there—I 


You’re big as a church any- 


want to know what was pulled off 


tonight.” 

“I’m not a stranger any place— 

“Maybe so. You’re boss around here 
and that’s all right—but up in that 
cabin—that’s different. Let’s under- 
stand that now 

“Blow out the light when you’ re through. 
I’m going to sleep.” 

“I’m going to get this straight, you 
know. ‘This is your first trip up there. 
Maybe you'll take a fool’s tip and cut 
loose from now on.” 

Morse did blow out the light then, but 
before his bunk had ceased creaking, 
Kingsley was on his feet. Sleep was gone 
from him now; the lamp-lit picture in the 
cabin hopelessly diffused. All that the 
foreman had said now whipped across 
his mind with flashes of heat, arranging 
itself into a pattern that brought every 
faculty of his active fancy into play. 
Morse, he now vaguely recalled, had been 
somehow connected with Kate Wardlaw’s 
name in camp gossip. He relit the lamp. 
Morse was peeling off his shirt as the boss 
approached the cot. 

For perhaps sixty seconds there was 
silence, while the two men’s eyes encoun- 
tered across the lamp-lit space. Finally 
the boss spoke in a cold level voice. 

“Guess I’d better make a night of it 
—Morse, you’ve been doing a lot of talk- 
ing. Now it’s up to you to prove a few 
things. Get into that shirt again. 

“What’s the game, Kingsley?” 

The other was still seeing things dif- 
ferently, and these things came so hot 
that he forgot to mind. Kingsley’s 
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good arm shot out and tightened on the 
crook of Morse’s elbow, jerking him to 
his feet. 

Conflict lasted only a moment between 
them. Kingsley’s face was thrust for- 
ward, set and terrible. For a moment he 
seemed studying the eyes that flashed 
defiance at him. 

“I’m going to find that out tonight, 
Morse,” he said. ‘“‘We’re going to make 
a little call together, you and I. Get into 
your boots, too, if you want ’em.” 

“Kingsley, you fool!’ cried the other 
hoarsely. *Tisn’t you I want trouble 
with! Do you hear?—You’re crazy—” 

“Maybe I am. I’m going to find out 
about that, too, before I’m an hour older. 
Pronto!” 

Ten minutes later the two were footing 
it up the trail to the hill cabin. Some 
silent tension about his chief that he had 
never contacted before, kept Morse obedi- 
ently inthe path. Neither spoke as they 
climbed, but the eyes of the foreman turned 
often to Kingsley’s face. The boss’ lips 
were drawn tight and the knotted jaw 
muscles stood out. Perhaps, after all, that 
youth of his had been an illusion. Per- 
haps he was nearer forty than thirty. 

There was no light in the cabin when 
they came up. A lop-sided segment of 
moon showed above the tree-tops. Morse’s 
eyes showed white and suspicious in the 
faint light. 

At the doorstep he jerked back with a 
startled oath. Kingsley had almost 
forgotten Perez; now his long upper lip 
twitched with a smile. 

“For God’s sake, what’s wrong up 
here?” the foreman cried hoarsely, peer- 
ing downward. ‘The last of his assurance 
had left him. 

“Why, that’s Perez, the Mexican,” 
said Kingsley softly. “He used to call 
here, too.” 

He moved to the steps and called out, 
as one having full authority. After a 
minute the door opened partly. Within, 
a fire burned low—just a thin red pile of 
embers, but the girl was still fully dressed. 
She brought a lamp and held it high. 
Kingsley heard her gasp slightly as she 
made them out, but all utterance seemed 
fro; en behind her lips. 

He stood aside for Morse to enter, 
then followed. 

Kate Wardlaw’s face was pale, her 
eyes wide and dark from strain. The 
events of the night were beginning to 
tell, and Kingsley saw her for the first 
time as wholly feminine, and calling. 

He turned to her. ‘Miss Wardlaw 
Kate, this is Mr. Morse from down in 
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camp,” he said. ‘Morse and I got into 
a little argument tonight. He intimated 
in my hearing that you had an interest 
in him. Now what do you suppose he 
means! 

Casually, the boss folded his arms so 
that one hand lay within a few inches of 
a bulge that showed beneath his leather 
coat. For a minute an ominous balance 
was held. Morse shifted his feet. A 
queer gleam came into the girl’s fighting 
eyes, as they passed from one to the other 
of the two and came to rest on Kingsley. 

“Did he bring up your mail or some- 
thing?” Kingsley drawled. “Or maybe 
he helped Perez with the sheep?” 

Danger and mockery that lurked in 
the soft spoken words. Morse licked dry 
lips, tried to assert himself and failed. 
A moment longer Kingsley held him, 
still studying the face of the girl. Then 
his abrupt smile. 

“T guess there’s been a mistake after 
all,” he said. “You don’t need to say 
anything, Kate. If a man hasn’t got the 
stuff to be game with, a woman’s got to 
show it out.” 

He turned to Morse. 

“IT won’t need you any more tonight,” 
he said. “I see | was wrong. Come to 
think of it I don’t know that I need your 
kind of liar any more at all.” 

He stood aside at the door for Morse 
to pass through. 

The tension in the cabin broken, 
Kingsley stood looking down at the new 
light that glowed on Kate Wardlaw’s 
face. He had become suddenly diffident 
like a boy. 

“It was terrible,” he said at last, ‘“‘to 
put you through a thing like that. I 
was sure from the start, but I had to 
know—Can you forgive it?” 

“Forgive?” Her laugh was a bit un- 
certain, and a mist had come to her eyes. 
“Why, couldn’t you see? I liked you— 
knew you from the first, but I—I had to 
know, too. I had to know you weren’t 
playing like all the others. Tonight has 
proved that—” 

She hi ad moved close and stood beside 
him. “Tonight, you’ve shown me— 
the kind of love—a girl dreams of and 
never finds—” 

Her voice was dangerously near to 
breaking, for it had been long since Kate 
Wardlaw had been moved to softness or 
confession. Kingsley went to his feet, 
and then quite suddenly and unexpectedly 
she was crying in his arms like a little girl. 

“Oh, Mart Kingsley—please don’t go 
’way—ever again—’’ she __ breathed, 
through sobs. 
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Speaking 
of Books 


(Continued from page 8) 


lating library, as tastes and pocketbooks 
dictate. Given an inkling that So-and- 
So’s new book is written around your home 
town, it’s odds-on that you'll read it, if 
only to see if you or any of your friends 
are, by chance, drawn (or caricatured) by 
the novelist. Good or bad, such a novel is 
always sure of its local audience, whatever 
success it may otherwise attain. 

Lola Jean Simpson’s “Back Fire” 
(Macmillan, $2.50), will draw its public 
in certain cities and towns of California 
for this reason alone, then, no matter what 
it may do elsewhere. It is neither alto- 
gether good nor entirely bad. A first 
novel, it evidences the weaknesses in- 
herent in its author’s newness to the busi- 
ness of fiction writing. On the other hand 
it is clear that the author’s mind is a 
mature one; her theme is one which justifies 
a writer in building a story around it and 
her development of that theme is sound 
and logically pursued. 

Miss Simpson’s setting is Oakleyville, 
easily identified as Woodland, California. 
Her heroine, Marais Preston, pitches 
camp in Berkeley and San Francisco be- 
fore the book reaches page 399. There are 
thus at least three cities or towns which 
may be presumed to possess a proprietary 
interest in “Back Fire’’; whether readers 
in these places will find the author’s back- 
ground adequate, her characterizations 
reasonably well done remains, of course, to 
be seen. 


HE story concerns the effort of 
Marais to be free. Unlike the pro- 
tagonist of Mateel Howe Farnham’s “Re- 
bellion,” Marais doesn’t quite know what 
she wants in the way of freedom, but since 
most of us don’t know that either, there 
can be no quarrel with Miss Simpson on 
that score. As Marais grows up within 
the confines of her small town, her urge 
for freedom is intensified and eventually 
she leaves to seek it, permitting Dan, her 
sweetheart, to build his bridges in Peru or 
wherever else he likes, so that he doesn’t 
interfere with her effort to discover what 
she wants. In Berkeley she finds what 
she is sure she has been looking for; Miss 
Simpson makes this clear at the end of 
Chapter 2, Part 3. ‘‘Work, friends, her 
life to make as she pleased—that was 
freedom!” In the categorical arrange- 
ment just quoted you will perceive the 
author’s earnestness. Work comes first. 
Never fear that you will be irritated by 
modern loose living in this story, at least 
as far as Marais is concerned. Creamed 
shrimps at six-thirty in the evening with 
the best beau in an apron to wash the 
dishes—this is the extent of Marais’ 
bohemianism and a good thing, too! 
Marais does, however, play with the 
idea of further freedom; just how far it 
should extend isn’t made precisely clear. 
At any rate her best friend furnishes the 
necessary horrible example of the lengths 
to which undisciplined love may carry a 
really nice girl, and in Part 4 Marais 
swings back to the arms of Dan and all is 
well with the reservation that even though 
(Continued on page 8o) 
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HOTPOINT’S 


Phantom Maid 


Let Her Do Your Cooking 


HE MODERN kitchen range is su 
the Hotpoint Super-Automatic au 


pervision—but scientifically accurate 
tomatic cooking that produces the 


Electric. Women everywhere are find- most perfect, delectable food you 
ing “‘it’s like having a maid at no cost.” €VEer ate. 


You can put a complete meal in the 
oven, in ten seconds set the automatic 
electric timer and heat control; then 
go shopping, out with the children or 
away for an afternoon of recreation. 


Hotpoint electric cookery saves 


time in other ways, too. It is abso- 
lutely clean. Your cooking utensils, 
the walls, curtains and ceiling stay 
clean, fresh and new— for there is no 
soot. The range itself is a joy 





easily 


While you are gone the oven turns kept as clean as a china plate. 


itself on at the right time, maintains 


And hundreds of thousands of 


the correct temperature, turns itself off Hotpoint owners will testify that 
whenthroughandkeepsthemeal warm Hotpoint electric cooking is FAST 
until served. No watching,noconstant and economical. 


Hotpoint Ranges are sold by Electric Light Companies in 
various parts of the country, practically all giving special, 
low cooking costs. As soon as a// electric companies can 
take care of the demand, this great new convenience will 
be made available everywhere. Ask your local company if 
they can supply electric range service; or write us for lit- 
erature on Hotpoint electric cookery. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco Calif. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario Calif. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Lid., Toronto 





Be Fair to Yourself 
Before deciding on any range 
for your new home, or your 
old home, investigate the 
Hotpoint Super - Automatic 

Electric Range. 
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Shopping 


Sky Draperies | 


Cloudbanks Are 
Chests of Scenic 
Wealth for Shoppers 


in Golden Sunsets 
and Silvery 


Moonlight 


HOPPERS in 
western travel 
find dreamy 
delight in fol- 
lowing the sil- 
very thread of romance 
through low-lying 
clouds in the heights! 

In the sunset glow 
these lacy draperies re- 
lect hidden’ wealth 
over the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra— 
from Colorado to Cali- 
fornia, where the pros- 
pector’s torch has so 
often become a modern 
Aladdin’s lamp of 
magic! 

Shopping in cloud 
effects 1s nothing new, 
but an inspiration in 
celestial worship most 
eagerly sought and ap- 
preciated today by the 
hosts of nature wan- 
derers. Traveling to 
dizzy heights need not 
be undertaken to enjoy 
this changing study of 
delicately woven mists 
against a sky of tur- 
quoise blue. There 1s 
enchantment in admir- 
ing from a_ distance 
these necklaces of white 
encircling a high peak. For admiration, 
after all, is com of the realm for the in- 
vestor in a golden sunset. 

But you must take clouds when you can 
find them, for the fluffy formations tarry 
not for the wanderer. Like white-masted 
ships of hope they come from nowhere and 


AL 


go sailing away into azure space before 
the celestial shopping tour is half com- 
pleted! 

True, lacy mists everywhere drape the 
blue vault of heaven. If that be true, why 
travel? 

Perhaps it is because clouds still have 
silver linings. Maybe it is the lure of 

catching up with a golden sunset carried 





@ Bronco Buster Statue in Denver's Civic Center, against a background of 
Colorado clouds, typifies the cowboy as a factor in the upbuilding of the West 


captive by flaming clouds to fill the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. Whatever 
the reason, the wanderer is discerning in 
his travel tastes. And for those who travel 
to the “roof of the world,” atop the rocky 
ridge of the gabled Colorado Rockies, 
there is a bit of music, akin perhaps, to 
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Boyer 


celestial vespers. En- 
chanting music _ re- 
sounds on the eardrum 
as lilting gales sweep 
through a_ treasured 
pine, lonely but not 
disheartened—the 
wind harp of the 
Rockies! 

Cloud banks rolling 
over the briny Pacific 
toward the mainland 
have their counterpart 
in the crested peaks of 
the Continental Di- 
vide. In fact, these 
dome-shaped, fleecy 
fleets of mist are often 
borne by ocean winds 
over the serrated ridges 
of the Sierra toward 
the Rocky Mountains. 
They may be the same 
clouds, but the Parrish 
blue over the ocean’s 
expanse is not just ex- 
actly the color ‘setting 
that is found in the 
turquoise skies of Colo- 


rado. 
LOUDS! They’ re 


everywhere, yet 
nowhere! 

But there are times 
when the _ parallel 
ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains resemble 
another ocean whose 
crested heights, in their 
fixedness, bring re- 
minder of gigantic 
breakers, while billowy, mist-filled troughs 
are marked in the valleys between. 

Two oceans, then—one the rolling, 
bounding main and the other, dreamily 
immobile. Ocean storm clouds, threaten- 
ing, sweep the beach in a gale and after 
drenching the earth lift their fluffy heads 
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to form a roseate halo for the setting sun 
in_pinnacled reaches. 

‘Again, under the spell of lightning’s 
fiery fingers, massed thunder clouds bear 
the bountiful bow] of glistening rain drops 
to quench the thirst of a parched earth. 

The Navajo, tending his flock of sheep 
in the face of the dark formation blacken- 
ing the sky, shrinks not in fear at the on- 
coming clouds, but sees in them an answer 
to his prayer to the tribal Rain-god. 

Breathes there a human w ho hasn’t 
wished for a magic wand to carry him be- 
hind the purple draperies of a cloud 
fringed sunset? 

The Ute Indians did, and cloud mists 
rising from what is now Lookout Moun- 
tain, in Denver’s’ system of mountain 
parks, were traced by the Utes through 
tribal soothsayers to the Milky Way in 
the heavens. The assurance of being 
spirited to the Happy Hunting Ground 
when great danger beset them made the 
illusion wondrous in anticipation for Ute 
tribesmen. 

Broad scenic highways in these same 
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foothills today are but the widened trails 
of the moccasined Ute of bygone days. 
There is legendary lore for all, and imagi- 

nation runs riot in the tree-templed hills 
where the redskin once was monarch of all 
he surveyed. 

Sometimes the journey to this crested 
cloudland calls for a rushing train or a 
chugging motor car that speeds onward 
and upward in an ambition to outdistance 
the deepening shadows at the close of day; 
fairy-like to carry its dreamers into the 
heart of the golden sunset before the great 
disk slips behind the western horizon. 

Is the wish charm of the redskin still 
potent? 

If romance spirits you away to Nature’s 
ecstatic domain, as it did the Indian, then 
you will realize that the magic star-dust 
trail leading to cloudland is a celestial 
shopping tour of exquisite delight. 

Captivated, you drift lingeringly back 
toearth. The portals of night are drawn 
and the fading afterglow of twilight gives 
way to silvery moonlight as memory wist- 
fully holds the charm of a wish come true! 





De-bunking Banking 


(Continued from page 15) 


Qualified experts, recording almost 
daily during the last three months the 
spectacular forging ahead of Bancitaly 
group interests and commenting on their 
technical features, have made the invest- 
ing or the saving public familiar with the 
financial side of this popular movement. 
Its more intimate, human side has aroused 
less notice. 

Much of this phase is obvious. Many 
times in the month of December I stood at 
the entrance of Number 1 Powell Street 
and watched the traffic of depositors al- 
most blocking ingress and egress. Diago- 
nally across the street the doors of the 
Emporium, San Francisco’s largest de- 
partment store, yawned open for holiday 
purchasing crowds, but the human cur- 
rents in and out of the people’s bank set as 
strongly and—here is the point—as joy- 
fully. The expressions on their faces were 
those, not of the scared venturers of other 
days into the cold penetralia of barricaded 
money, but of people, men, women and 
children, intent on shopping, buying, do- 
ing something familiarly pleasant! Inside 
the building the same impression pre- 
vailed, crowds surging around counters as 
on a bargain day across the street, and 
overflowing the two capacious elevators 
onto the stairways. 

But to me, charged as I was with some- 
thing more than cursory interest, even 
more impressive than its clientele was the 
personnel of the bank at work. The 
“nerve-center’ on the second floor 
hummed like a beehive while it swarmed 
like an ant-hill. But nobody seemed ex- 
cited, nobody was engaged in being impor- 
tant, nobody bumped into anybody else, 
trod on any one else’s toes. Just as unpro- 
tected as “A. P.” down at 550 Mont- 
gomery, his successor as chief executive of 
the Bank, the various directors, vice- 
presidents, department chiefs, cheek by 
jowl with stenographers and dictz iphones, 
were unexcitedly heading for “‘one billion 
dollars of deposits by ‘A. P.’s’ birthday, 
May 6, 1930,” the announced objective of 





the Bank’s army of 5000 employees 
throughout the state. When a telephone 
ring came to an empty desk, the nearest 
man reached over and answered it—al- 
most every desk on that floor is within 
arm’s reach of its neighbors—and an- 
swered it politely and adequately. Every 
one seemed primarily engaged in stop- 
ping, instead of passing, the buck and 
there and then doing something definite 
about it. 

With the eagle face of an aviator, the 
calm utterance and instant adaptation to 
unpremeditated happenings that comes 
from habitual objectivity, Mr. James A. 
Bacigalupi, President of the Bank of 
Italy, takes his chance out in the open 
with the rest. 

“None of us can afford a secretary,” he 
explains, “because we want to keep lines 
of approach at all times as clear, direct, 
and simple as it is humanly possible to 
make them.” 

On the wall of his nook, the wide-open, 
alcoved corner which represents the near- 
est approach to an office in the building, 
hangs an illuminated parchment, at once a 
tribute to the founder and a cross-section 
of his organization, ‘Dedicated to our 
President, on the occasion of the formal 
opening of the Bank’s new Head Office (in 
June, 1921) by the directors, officers and 
employees, with a pledge of continued 
loyalty, and assurances of highest 
esteem.” 

Mr. Bacigalupi himself translated the 
original Italian of this testimonial into 
English words of which he is a master 
architect: 


“Actuated by high and unselfish mo- 
tives; convinced of the feasibility, sound- 
ness and the incalculable public benefit of 
a state-wide branch banking system, here- 
tofore untried in the United States of 
America, A. P. Giannini, a true Ameri- 
can and a true Californian, gifted with 
marvelous vision, founded the Bank of 
Italy, and by rare wisdom, square deal- 
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LEAKY RADIATOR 
not only invites 
costly engine trouble, 
but wastes your expen- 
sive anti-freeze liquid. 
Stop the leak NOW with 
Bowes Seal-Fast Radia- 
tor Liquid. It heals the 
holes and cleansout rust 
and scale. Two services 
for the one price. Bowes 
Seal-Fast Radiator Liq- 
uid differs from all others in 
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ing, indomitable pluck and untiring 

energy, made possible its present great- 

ness.” 

This document—‘“‘wisdom, square-deal- 
ing, pluck and untiring energy” —expresses 
the creed of those five thousand stock- 
holders in Giannini’s enterprises who are 
actively engaged with him in their con- 
struction and maintenance. Even more 
explicit, however, is the typical expression 
of one from among the remaining seventy- 
odd thousands of Californians who have 


George 


invested their faith in him with their 
money in his investment securities and 
are benefiting accordingly. I quote verba- 
tim the last paragraph of a Fresno stock- 
holder’s letter to “A. P.” which adds at 
Christmas time, with especial propriety, 
something more to this American creed: 
“T am happy to note the fundamental 
principle upon which you have builded. 
You have largely forgotten self in a desire 
to serve. You remember the Master of 
Men said, ‘He that would be greatest 


Marvin 


among you, let him be a servant.’ This is 
literally true. The greatest of men, if you 
will read the pages of history, are those 
who have lived to serve. So this is with 
your own good self. In a sincere desire to 
serve others, you have been led along wise 
and prudent lines in developing banking 
methods which shall prove a blessing to 
untold multitudes and in this service you 
are showing not only that you possess 
genius, but greatness, in the true and 
highest sense.” 





What’s Wrong with the Movies 


does not like the script; the writer doesn’t 
like it. Changes are constantly made. 
Early scenes are discarded, new ones are 
substituted. Ofcen the entire story is 
made over. Big scenes made on massive 
sets costing many thousands of dollars are 
put aside, not used at all, because they do 
not fit into the new version of the story. 
And all the while salaries and overhead 
continue to pile up until the picture when 
finally released has charged against it two 
and three times its legitimate cost. 

That’s the huddle system as borrowed 
by the movies from the gridiron. 

You don’t believe it? Here is the latest 
result of the system, as related proudly to 
the entire world by the publicity depart- 
ment of the Joseph M. Schenck Motion 
Picture Enterprises. 

The Feature Productions, Inc., of the 
United Artist studios last summer decided 
to outdo the Volga Boatman with a super- 
feature based on the Russian revolution 
and starring John Barrymore, the play 
to be called Tempest. I don’t know who 
wrote it; the publicity department never 
mentioned the writer’s name except to 
deny that Shakespeare was guilty. John 
W. Considine, president of Feature Pro- 
ductions, hired one Slav Tourjansky to 
direct the production, hired an expensive 
supporting cast, hired a genuine Russian 
orchestra and a genuine Russian band to 
supply the players with genuine Russian 
melodies and authentic Russian emotions 
during the making of the picture and hired 
Camilla Horn, a young German UFA 
star, to play the feminine lead. The entire 
enormously expensive machinery was 
ready to start in September when it was 
discovered that Camilla was contract- 
bound in Berlin. So Vera Veronina took 
her place and shooting began. Vera, so 
the publicity department says, got sick 
and Dorothy Sebastian was borrowed 
from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to play the 
role. 

For three months the Russian orchestra 
and the Russian band played on the expen- 
sive sets, the huge salary roll and the 
grinning overhead waltzed merrily over 
traveling dance floors while the pre-war 
Russian aristocracy consumed post-war 
champagne and orgied its way to destruc- 
tion. Then, in December, something 
happened. Maybe Slav Tourjansky, the 
director, hadn’t spent enough money. 
Anyway, he put down his megaphone and 
Sam Taylor took it up. Dorothy Sebas- 
tian went back to Metro without finishing 


(Continued from page 24) 


the picture. Camilla arrived from Berlin 
at last and it became necessary to retake 
every scene in which Miss Sebastian had 
been appearing for three months. 

While all this was going on, the new 
director, the producer and the star de- 
cided that, after all, the story was weak 
and needed strengthening. So they hud- 
dled and made “radical changes,”’ accord- 
ing to the publicity department, changes 
that would require the construction of 
many more sets. 

This Tempest story as told by the 
United Artist publicity department is 
only one of endless similar instances. Sit 
down with any group of active motion- 
picture people in Hollywood and they will 
tell you siuries of muddle-headed waste, of 
silly extravagance by the hour. They will 
tell you how the script of Old Ironsides 
was “huddled” almost to death, causing 
endless delays, enormously expensive 
changes and ruining the box-office value 
of an otherwise splendid production. 
They will tell you of pictures made at a 
cost of hundreds of thousands and put on 
the shelf because they were too poor to be 
released. They will tell you that Pola 
Negri twiddled her thumbs and drew 
almost $200,000 in salary while waiting 
for the producers to get ready to shoot 
Hotel Imperial. The picture itself, once it 
was started, cost only $180,000 to make, 
but the salary paid the star for doing 
nothing during the incubation period 
more than doubled the expense charged 
against it. They will tell you that almost 
the same thing happened in the making of 
Anna Karenina, more than half of the 
ultimate cost of around $400,000 being 
chargeable to false starts, to delays, to 
the scrapping of portions of the picture 
started with insufficient preparation. 


F you sit with them long enough, these 

motion-picture people will discuss the 
salaries, commissions, bonuses and other 
perquisites paid the men responsible for 
the expensive blunders. They will men- 
tion the salary of $150,000 of this execu- 
tive, the $800,000 contract of that one, 
the thousand-a-week compensation going 
to this nephew, the $25,000 a year paid 
that favorite, the colossal overhead 
resulting from this topheavy over-organ- 
ization and the astonishing sums charged 
as its proportion of the overhead cost 
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against every picture even before the 
first sequence has been shot. 

If you know these motion-picture 
people well enough, they will lower their 
voices and begin to cite examples of the 
manner in which just plain unvarnished 
and untinted graft adds to the cost of 
pictures now and then, how a certain 
director could not get the right effect with 
the usual make-believe gates, but had to 
have a pair made of wrought iron at a 
cost of $5000, how the gate scene was shot 
at the entrance to his estate and how the 
decision was made to leave the gates in 
place because it would be too expensive to 
remove them. 

And when these screen people warm up, 
when they discuss studio politics, studio 
disorganization, studio spirit, the observer 
begins to realize why so many poor pic- 
tures are turned out at such high cost by 
Hollywood. They will assure you that 
the most popular indoor studio sport con- 
sists of efforts to snatch the greatest pos- 
sible amount of credit for the pictures 
made a success by the public and to pass 
the buck for the failure of the numerous 
flops with the greatest speed and celerity. 
Next in popularity, they relate, is the 
chess game by which the players hope to 
move close to someone high in command 
and, firmly anchored in the organization, 
for the speed with which heads are lopped 
off in movie land and the umbilical cord 
to the studio pay roll is severed keeps the 
entire staff in a state of constant dread 
and apprehension. Salaries are generous— 
more than generous in movie land, com- 

pared with compensation paid in other 
ae but the hold on the large pay check 
is so precarious that the maneuvering to 
dodge the ax absorbs an unduly large 
part of the receiver’s time and attention. 

That’s not a pretty picture of condi- 
tions in the producing end of the country’s 
fourth largest industry. It shows dis- 
organization, waste, extravagance, down- 
right stupidity illuminated or made 
blacker now and then by flashes of bril- 
liancy; uncertainty, blind groping, slavish 
imitation, unscrupulousness, low ethical 
standards and a total lack of a sense of 
responsibility. All of which raises the 
question: Why should the production of 
motion pictures be in such a mess? 

Some years ago the editor of a motion 
picture magazine, asking a similar ques- 
tion, wrote this answer: “A stream can 
never rise higher than its source.” 

The effectiveness of an army depends 
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on the quality of its leaders. The men at 
the head of a business set the pace, give 
the tone, create the atmosphere in which 
every member of the organization moves. 

The motion picture business is no ex- 
ception. It reflects the mentality, the 
character, the thought processes, the cul- 
ture and the aspirations of its leaders, of 
the men who are in control and who have 
the final say. 

In a preceding article we have followed 
the career of the movies from their birth 
in the laboratory of Thomas Edison, 
through the peep show, the penny arcade 
and thenicklelodeon period to their present 
condition. We have seen most of the 
present-day leaders drift into the business 
almost by accident during the penny- 
arcade and nickelodeon era, abandoning 
humble occupations to ride swiftly into 
wealth and power on the back of the con- 
stantly growing American film industry. 

The leadership of the film industry has 
not materially changed in almost twenty 
years. The pioneers are still in control, 
but their attitude has changed. Fifteen 
and twenty years ago the movies to them 
were primarily a new business 
in which gobs of easy money 
could be made with little or no 
capital. Today they have de- 
veloped what the psychoanalysts 
call a complex. Today the men 
in control of motion pictures are 
befuddled; they do not know 


whether the motion picture is a 


mission, Carl Laemmle, head of the con- 
cern, turned him down _ impatiently. 
Nevertheless Tucker decided to go ahead. 
Conspiring with three other young Uni- 
versal directors, Hefbert Brenon, King 
Baggot and Robert Daly, the Universal’s 
film editor, Jack Cohn, making the fifth 
member of the conspiracy, Tucker pro- 
ceeded to make the picture on the sly, a 
scene at a time, the five men agreeing to 
share the expense in case the film should 
be a failure. 


id bon completed picture did not in- 
terest Laemmle, except that he 
roared about the huge expense—five thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars! Jack Cohn 
had to drag him to a second private show- 
ing before he would sponsor it and intro- 
duce the waif to his board of directors. 
Tucker’s Folly, they called it—yet it 
produced a gross revenue of $450,000! 
Nor did D. W. Griffith have a better 
reception when the idea of The Birth of a 
Nation sprouted in his mind. The estab- 
lished producers gave him the cold shoul- 
der. He was compelled to finance the 


Ephemera 


By Mary CHapBourRnE Brown 


Since, sini you and I must go 


commercial enterprise or a Divided ways 

creative art. To the actors, a 

yelper Ag aC Lacking for aye what tenderness we know 
employ they assert that only These days, 


they, the business men, are 
qualified to manage the making 
of movies as a commercial en- 
terprise; to the public they 
maintain that the motion pic- 
tue is a creative art and cannot 
be produced by ordinary busi- 
nessmen using ordinary commer- 
cial methods, that waste and extravagance 
are the inevitable by-product of creative 
effort. Because of this complex, because 
the men at the head have come to believe 
that they combine in themselves both the 
ability to guide creative art and the bus- 
iness judgment necessary for the exploita- 
tion of motion pictures, the industry is in 
its present turmoil. 


T isa historical fact that American 

motion pictures passed out of the 
chrysalis stage of crude one and two-reel 
“‘melodrammers’’ or pie-throwing comedies 
for nickelodeon audiences in spite of and 
against the opposition of the men who 
were in control then, who are in control 
now. European producers set the pace 
and broke the ice fifteen years ago when 
a French studio turned out the feature 
film Queen Elizabeth with Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Lou Tellegen while Italy cre- 
ated Quo Vadis, the great film spectacle 
that did an enormous road-show business 
in the United States and became the 
model for the later efforts of American 
producers. But the nickelodeon-minded 
American magnates, coining gold out of 
nickel, lacked vision. When George 
Loane Tucker, young director of one- 
reelers on the Universal lot, desired to 
make a seven-reel film based on the white- 
slave report of the Chicago Vice Com- 
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Then this at least be ours: never to meet, 
Lest either see 

The other changed by time and made less sweet 
Than memory. 


enterprise out of his own resources, bor- 
rowing the necessary money from friends, 
acquaintances and their friends, paying 
Julian Pete commissions to anyone who 
could scare up a loan for him. 

The financial success of the Griffith 
picture—after twelve years it is still being 
reissued, still producing income—at last 
demonstrated to the business men con- 
trolling the film industry that their one- 
reel revenue was small change compared 
with the mint they could tap by spending 
more money and producing features. So 
they took the leap, hesitant at first, 
enthusiastically later, and encountered a 
public response that doubled and trebled 
their millions. 

Almost every stride forward in the 
motion picture field, almost every im- 
provement, innovation, new idea_ has 
originated in the ranks, among the direc- 
tors, writers, editors and film cutters, and 
almost invariably it has encountered the 
hostility and opposition of the men in con- 
trol—until through actual trial it had 
demonstrated that it brought more dollars 
to the box office. Then, tragically, the 
magnates appropriated the new and suc- 
cessful idea as their very own, imagined 
that their discernment was the principal 
cause of the success, ordered more bril- 
liant spotlights and larger-size hats and 
listened contentedly to the crescendo of 
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the yes-men’s mixed chorus in four voices- 

And so the magnates, because of too 
much easy money and adulation that 
came to them almost automatically during 
the period of constant expansion while the 
European film industry was down and out 
during the ten war and post-war years, 
came to believe that only they held the 
magic keys to glory, that only they knew 
what the public wanted. The result is the 
constant procession of silly, ostentatious, 
stupid, illogical, oversexed and under- 
clothed pictures palpitating across the 
screens of the world, faithfully reflecting 
the mental processes of the producers, 
their distorted views of life and human 
values, their idea of the public taste. 

Yet deep down, behind the gilded front 
of positive assurance as to their artistic 
discernment, their knowledge of what the 
public wants, their ability as business 
men, the magnates are tortured by con- 
stant doubt and uncertainty. They do 
not trust their own judgment, after all. 
They are afraid to hew their own path. 
They prefer to follow the other fellow’s 
lead if it is successful, to imitate closely 
and expensively every box-office 
hit produced boldly by some- 
body else. 

After The Big Parade had 
demonstrated its pulling power, 
war pictures by the dozen came 
from the Hollywood studios. 
When H. O. Davis and Jane 
Murphine had demonstrated the 
profits in The Silent Call, first 
and best of the dog pictures, its 
success produced an epidemic of 
pictures featuring bow-wows 
doing impossible stunts. Humor- 
esque, an inexpensive picture 
telling a simple human story 
effectively, was followed imme- 
diately by The Good Provider 
built sumptuously and expen- 
sively around the same theme, 
only to fall flat. Because Under- 
world surprised the producers by its unex- 
pected pulling power—they hadn’t spent 
much money on it, therefore the picture 
couldn’t be particularly good—an epi- 
demic of inane crook plays has struck the 
screen. College pictures, flapper pic- 
tures, period pictures, they all come in 
waves because a good story well portrayed 
happened to have a certain background. 
This imitative trait, of course, is shared 
by all industry and commercial art, but 
nowhere else has it been carried to the 
same extreme as in the movies. 


HAT inner doubt, the feeling of 

uncertainty behind the bold gilded 
front of the industry’s old-time leaders, 
communicates itself all the way down the 
line in the studios, adds to the chaos and 
increases the confusion, causes costs to 
mount still more and quality of the out- 
put to go down. 

The source of the movies’ deterioration, 
the cause of the trouble that’s ahead of 
them lies in the belief of the industry’s 
leaders that money is everything, will buy 
everything, that possession of large quan- 
tities of coin is conclusive proof of the 
owner’s superiority and that the lack of 
millions positively demonstrates inferi- 
ority. Asa result of this belief the making 
of good motion pictures, a difficult task 
requiring the wholehearted cooperation of 
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several creative minds,-is made almost 
impossible because the owners of the 
millions won’t allow the creative minds to 
function. 

Some time ago the Paramount studio 
engaged Ben Hecht, the Chicago writer 
whose creative ability has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated, to produce six 
scripts. He wrote Underworld. Under 
Joseph von Sternberg’s able direction it 
was turned into a picture which, con- 
sidering its low cost and great pulling 
power, will probably make greater profits 
than any other of Paramount’s 1927 
releases. After the first story Ben Hecht 
quit. It was quite openly stated that the 
writer shook the dust of Hollywood off his 
shoes because he was utterly and wholly 
disgusted with the studio atmosphere and 
the studio methods. When Paramount 
denied that Hecht had asked for the can- 
cellation of his contract, the author of 
Underworld, then in Europe, cabled this 
statement to the New York Telegram: 


“T BROKE my contract with Famous 
Players five months ago, informing 
them in a quavering but determined voice 
to take back their gold which consisted 
of sixty thousand dollars in cash and a 
bronze plaque with Mr. Zukor’s picture 
on it to hang in my study. I still pale at 
the memory of this fantastic gesture. 
Sixty thousand dollars is more money 
than I have ever seen and I am not pru- 
dish, but whenever I think upon the 
complicated and dreary stupidity of the 
seraglio I fled, I feel, egad, that my sacri- 
fice was a bargain.” 

Fora year now the storm cloud of adver- 
sity has been growing ever more threat- 
ening in film land. Theater owners were 
the first to fel the chilly blast. Despite 
expensive jazz orchestras and numerous 
vaudeville acts the public, unable to find 
what it wanted, good screen entertain- 
ment at reasonable prices, stayed home 
and turned on the radio. For a year now 
the theater owners, having at stake a far 
larger investment than the producers, 
have been clamoring for better and 
cheaper pictures. They must have them 
to remain solvent. But they won’t get 
them while the men now dominating the 
methods and policies of the film industry 
remain in active control. They have 
demonstrated their inability to supply the 
firm guidance, the intelligent, efficient 
supervision, the same business direction 
needed by creative minds to the end that 
business and art may cooperatively turn 
out really entertaining screen plays at 
reasonable expense. 

The men now dominating the studios 
have demonstrated their inability to make 
decent pictures sanely. They excuse 
their failure with the plea that nobody can 
do it, that common sense and ordinary 
business principles cannot be applied to 
the making of motion pictures. Which 
isn’t true, because ten years ago the appli- 
cation of common sense, system and thor- 
ough preparation produced better pictures 
and bigger profits at lower costs. And the 
same methods will accomplish the same 
result today. 


This is the second of a series of articles by 
Walter V. Woehlke on the problems con- 
fronting the motion picture industry today. 
The third and final article will appear in the 
March issue.—The Editors. 
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‘tee superb quality of Whittall Anglo-Persian 
rugs has its origin in those far away countries where 
alone may be found the long, tough fibred wools 
from which the finest rugs and carpets are woven. 


These fine wools are inspected and selected by our 
own trusted buyers in the foreign markets. 


On arrival at the Whittall Mills, these wools are 
so expertly graded and blended that the yarns are 
both soft and resilient, strong but pliable, lustrous 
yet durable. 


As no one kind of wool can possibly have all these 
essentials of quality, each Anglo-Persian rug repre- 
sents a scientific mixture of wools from sources as 
widely scattered as Persia, India, China, South 
America or Scotland. 


After these blended wools are cleansed, dried, 
carded, drawn and combed, they are ready for 
spinning into triple-stranded yarn. 


These are preliminary steps, before the yarns are 
even dyed and woven into the Whittall Rugs which 
grace the floors of so many American homes. 


Considering the care and skill employed even in 
the initial steps of its production, is it any wonder 
that the Whittall Anglo-Persians rank high among 
the world’s finest machine-woven rugs? 


Whittall Rug Catalog in Cowors Mailed on Request 
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Windows 


HE art of curtaining a win- 

dow so that it takes its place 

in a room, framing the land- 

scape and adding spacious- 

ness without being unduly 
intrusive requires a knowledge of composi- 
tion and a genius for balance and design. 
Much of the artistry of interior decoration 
centers about the windows. Light must 
be properly tempered to suit the interior, 
and there is an opportunity to introduce 
color and atmosphere. 

Windows are part of the architectural 
plan. They break up the wall spaces in 
more or less convenient places, and by 
their shape and size influence to some ex- 
tent the proportions of the room. But, in 
addition to this, there is the question of 
color for curtains. Colorless lace and 
muslin except in bedrooms have gradually 
faded out of interior decoration. 

Modern curtains have several functions 
to perform: they add grace of line and 
often correct faulty proportions, they sub- 
due light and they bring gayety and 
beauty into the room with their harmony 
of color. 

If a window is too broad for its wall 
space, making the room seem low and 
crowded, the curtains should be straight 


@ A sun-room 


and without any shortening influence such 
as a valance or ruffle across the top. They 
may extend below the sill to give added 
height to the side walls. On the other 
hand, if the walls are too high and the 
windows narrow the curtains may be hung 
so as to extend beyond the window frame 
at the sides, giving added breadth. A 
valance of a foot or more in depth will 
lessen the height of the window and bring 
the ceiling into a closer relation with the 
room. 

In addition to the general problem of 
the curtain there are also the technical 
matters of proper hanging and where 
there are two sets of curtains at one win- 
dow this must be treated with great care. 
The inner, or glass curtains, which are 
usually of net or some thin and trans- 
parent material, cover the window, while 
the heavier draperies hang at the sides and 
draw it into relation with the walls of the 
room. The glass curtains rarely hang be- 
low the window sill, and should follow the 
inside measurements of the window, allow- 
ing about three-fourths of an inch for a 
heading and the casing through which the 
rod runs. In width the curtains should 
allow fifty per cent for extra fullness, or in 
other words, they should be half again as 


of Personality 


wide as the window itself. The length of 
the hem is optional, but should not be too 
wide in proportion to the heading. 

Over these glass curtains the draw cur- 
tains or draperies hang, preferably reach- 
ing to the floor unless the proportions of 
the room call for special treatment. The 
same amount of extra fullness is necessary 
for these as for the glass curtains. A hem 
of about two inches and a three-inch 
heading should be included in_ the 
measurements. These two sets of curtains 
should be hung on a double rod, held to 
the window frame by one simple fixture at 
each side. In this way a uniformity is ob- 
tained at the top, and the curtains hang 
straight and even in graceful lines. If the 
old-fashioned separate rods and fixtures 
are used, one is apt to extend beyond the 
other at the top and it is difficult to ar- 
range the curtains so that the folds hang 
with any degree of unity. 


HESE new curtain rods deserve more 

than a word for themselves. They 
are rustless and well strengthened in the 
middle so that they do not sag with the 
weight of the curtains. They are now ob- 
tainable in several different finishes so 
that they are well suited to any interior 


illustrating how windows are a part of the architectural plan 
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plan of decoration, and there is a design 
for every type of curtain from the sash 
variety to the heavy portiere. 

Curtains by their formality or their 
frivolity are often the keynote of the 
room. For the formal treatment of a 
living room where cream net covers the 
windows the draperies hanging to within 
one inch of the floor may be of velvet, 
with a straight valance decorated with an 
old gold galloon applied in a design. 

For a uibrary window a little less formal 
arrangement is desirable. Over glass cur- 
tains of filet heavier curtains of velvet or 
silk may be hung with a ruffled valance 
extending all the way across the top of the 
window, over the draperies as well as the 
glass curtains. There are also gayer cur- 
tains for a different type of room, no less 
formal perhaps, but striking a note of 
brightness and cheer in its interior fur- 
nishings. Such a living room might have 
flowered chintz draperies over innocent 
little glass curtains of ruffled point 
d’esprit. Hand-blocked linen bound with 
taffeta ribbon makes attractive side cur- 
tains over an Arabian net for glass cur- 
tains. The valance is plain and the edge 
is scalloped. This is a semi-formal arrange- 
ment that adds color and cheerfulness to a 
room that needs brightening. Where three 
sets of curtains are to be used, glass cur- 
tains, draperies and a valance, there is a 
triple rod that will carry all three with 
only one fixture, giving a neatness and 
finish to the window with straight folds 
and hems. 


INING-ROOM windows in most 

cases are best if treated simply. 
If glass curtains are necessary they should 
be plain and easily laundered. The 
draperies may be of linen in a gay color or 
chintz in a small design. Straight curtains 
reaching to the floor, without a valance, 
are more suitable than a more elaborate 
arrangement. In the breakfast room or 
nook where the windows are probably 
smaller than in the larger rooms, curtains 
of glazed chintz are excellent, in a small 
design, with a narrow valance. With 
these no glass curtains are necessary. 

The demure and innocent bedroom 
window should be clothed in organdie and 
dimity, a ruffed and draped arrangement, 
with perhaps a background of flowered 
chintz as a contrast to its dainty frivolity. 
Voile is a bit more sophisticated but also 
good for use in bedrooms for the inner 
curtains. 

Curtains for the kitchen, following the 
bright color scheme so much in use for the 
rooms at present, are now being made of 
bright colored chambray, striped perhaps 
with contrasting bands, or edged with 
bindings of figured material, always re- 
membering that they must go often to the 
tub to retain their crisp and fresh appear- 
ance. 

As a final consideration, an arched 
doorway is a problem similar to the win- 
dow, which has never had so excellent a 
solution as the swinging cranes from each 
side upon which a smart hand-blocked 
linen curtain is hung. These cranes, 
which are in the nature of rods, are decora- 
tive as well as useful, being of charming 
design quite in the spirit of the unique 
arched doorway. They may be left open 
or swing together and are practical as well 
as attractive. 
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For this delightful window 


drapery, rose velvet has 

~ been combined with hand- 

e a made filet. The walnut 

here 1S \, chair of flowered velvet, 
aa the reading table and the 


charming mirror, complete 
a a ¢ composition, 






a New VoGuéE in 


Drapery Fixtures 
The new hand-wrought Judd “ Hi-lite’’ 


Fixtures give a smarter beauty to windows 


. ; : zs No. 5320 and 5310 are 
wroughtiron, burnished high-lightsand touches used on a round Judd 


of gold metal trimmings, designs of historic beauty Nese kel desde 
or startling novelty —these are salient points of the Sa 
new Judd “Hi-lite” Drapery Fixtures. 

“Hi-lite” Fixtures give an exclusive air to the 
windows they adorn—for they are an exclusive 
Judd offering. They have, too, all the perfection 
of finish, all the beauty of material that marks 
every drapery fixture made by Judd. And they 
are rustless. Look for the identifying name “Judd 
‘Hi-lite’.” 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods are sold at Department Stores and 
Hardware Stores throughout the country. If your 
favorite store does not carry them, write us and weavers interesting 
we will see that you are supplied, no matter how eight Suggestions for 
small your order may be. H. L. Judd Company, por pag ne oy il 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York City. and the Window 


Beautiful.’’ 


JUDD Velie 
Drapery Fixtures 


| satan brio finished reproductions of hand- pt i ae 






Send for copies of our 
















































Holiday Entertaining 


HE month of February offers 
three holidays for entertain- 
ing and suggests a variety of 
dishes appropriate to each oc- 
casion. Valentine’s Day is 
often celebrated by the announcement of 
an engagement, but in any case heart 
decorations are a feature, and biscuits or 
little cakes are cut out in heart shapes. 

As Lincoln’s birthday falls, this year, 
on Sunday, a supper is suggested for that 
occasion. One hot dish with a choice of 
sandwiches and a simple dessert is sufh- 
cient, especially if the repast is informally 
served. Usually there is only one change 
of plates necessary for such a party, and 
this can be easily managed by the hostess 
without confusion. Cold meat or a sub- 
stantial salad may take the place of the 
hot dish if desired. 

The dinner for Washington’s Birthday 
will do for any other occasion equally well. 
For the roast chicken, stuffed, any roast 
fowl may be substituted, capon, turkey or 
duck. No potato is necessary as the other 
two vegetables are sufficient. The stuffed 
celery salad is made by cutting the stalks 
into four inch lengths and stuffing them 
with softened cheese mixed with chopped 
nuts and olives cut in small pieces. A 
French dressing is used with this. Table 
decorations should be kept simple. Elabo- 
rate decorations are no longer in good 
taste although some notice should be given 
the holiday that is chosen for celebration. 

A Lincoln Supper 
Menu 
Shrimp Creole 
Celery and Walnut Savory Sandwiches 
Sandwiches Spiced Lemon Jelly 
Coffee 
Shrimp Creole 
1 pound or 1 can 1 tablespoon butter 
shrimps 2 tablespoons flour 
2 cups tomato juice 1 teaspoon sugar 
l green pepper 16 teaspoon salt 
1 onion 14 teaspoon pepper 


Cut the pepper and onion into strips 
and simmer them with the tomato juice 
to which sugar has been added. Cook for 
fifteen minutes, then add the shrimps. 
Blend the butter and flour together and 
stir slowly into the contents of the chafing 
dish. Cook until smooth and thickened. 
Season and serve on hot buttered toast. 


Celery and Walnut Sandwiches 
1 cup finely chopped }4 to 4% cup mayon- 


walnuts naise 
2 cups finely chopped Brown bread 
celery Butter 


Mix chopped walnuts and celery thor- 
oughly and moisten well with mayonnaise. 
Cut brown bread in thin slices and spread 
with butter and then with the sandwich 
mixture. Press two slices of bread to- 
gether and cut into triangles. 


Savory Sandwiches 

1 package of cream 4 teaspoon paprika 

cheese 2 chopped sweet 
14 teaspoon salt pickles 
6 chopped stuffed Mayonnaise 

olives 

Mash cheese, season with salt and pap- 
rika, work in olives and pickles and add 
enough mayonnaise to make a smooth 
paste. Spread on thin slices of unbuttered 
white or whole wheat bread, cover with a 
buttered slice and cut in strips for serving. 
A lettuce leaf may be used on each sand- 
wich if desired. This recipe will make 
about thirty sandwiches. 


Spiced Lemon Jelly 

1 package prepared 3 glaced apricots 

lemon gelatine 2 glaced green plums 
8 whole cloves 2 cups liquid, part 
1 stick cinnamon water and part 
12 glaced cherries fruit juice 

Put cloves, cinnamon, fruit juice and 
water in a saucepan and allow to simmer 
for ten minutes. Strain and pour boiling 
liquid over the lemon gelatine. Stir un- 
til dissolved. Chill, and when mixture 
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begins to thicken, add the fruit, cut in 
pieces. Mold, chill and serve with whip- 
ped cream or a soft custard sauce. 


A Valentine Luncheon 
Menu 
Halves of Grapefruit with Cherries 
Lobster Cutlet with Peas Orange Biscuits 
Burnt Almond Ice Cream 
Coffee 


Lobster Cutlets 
2 tablespoons butter 2 eggs s 
4 cup flour 2 cups finely flaked 
1% teaspoon salt lobster 
¥g teaspoon paprika 1 tablespoon water 


1 cup milk 1 cup stale bread 
2 teaspoons lemon crumbs 
juice 


Melt butter, add flour and seasonings 
and stir until well blended. Add milk 
gradually, stirring constantly until very 
thick. Remove from fire, add one egg 
slightly beaten, lemon juice and lobster 
meat. Spread on a platter to cool. When 
very cold form into heart-shaped cutlets. 
Beat other egg and add water. Dip in egg, 
then in bread crumbs, and fry in deep hot 
fat until a delicate brown. Drain on un- 
glazed paper and keep hot until ready to 
serve. Garnish with small lobster claws 
and parsley. 

Orange Biscuits 


3 cups flour 1 teaspoon orange 
7 teaspoons baking rind 
powder 1 cup milk 


Loaf sugar 


1 teaspoon salt 
Juice of 1 orange 


1 cup shortening 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder and 
salt together. Add the grated orange rind. 
Cut the shortening in with a knife or rub 
in with the finger tips. Add enough milk 
to make a soft dough. Roll out on a 
slightly floured board to one-half inch 
thickness. Cut with heart shaped cutter. 
Dip pieces of loaf sugar in the orange juice. 
Press one into the top of each biscuit. 
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Bake on a greased pan in a quick oven, 
450 degrees F., ten minutes, or until bis- 
cuits are a light brown. 
Burnt Almond Ice Cream 
14 cup sugar Y% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour _1 quart cream 
3 egg yolks 1% cups almonds, 
2 cups scalded milk chopped and 
1 cup caramel syrup browned 

Mix sugar and flour, add beaten egg 
yolks and mix well. Add scalded milk grad- 
ually. Cook over hot water until mixture 
coats the spoon. Add caramel syrup, stir 
until thoroughly blended and strain. Add 
salt and cream. Cool and freeze, using eight 
parts ice and one part salt until consis- 
tency of mush. Add nuts and continue 
freezing until stiff. 

To make caramel syrup melt 1 cup 
granulated sugar in an iron pan over a 
slow fire, stirring constantly. Add 1 cup 
water slowly, stirring until free from 
lumps. Cook 2 minutes and cool. 

To brown almonds blanch in boiling 
water and remove skins. Spread in pan 
and put in a hot oven, 375 degrees F. Stir 
frequently to brown evenly. 

A Washington Dinner 
Menu 
Oyster Cocktail 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Roast Chicken, Stuffed Baked Turnips 
Washington Spinach 
Asparagus Tips with Mayonnaise 
Crown Pudding 


Coffee 
Baked Turnip 
2 tablespoons butter 114 tablespoonssugar 
¥4 tablespoon chop- % teaspoon pepper 
*“ ped onion 4 teaspoon paprika 
4 cups yellow turnip, 2 egg yolks 
mashed 2 egg whites 


Y teaspoon salt 
Melt butter, add onion and fry until a 
delicate brown. Add turnip, salt, sugar, 
epper and paprika and mix well. Add 
seat egg yolks. Fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Put in greased baking dish. 
Bake in hot oven, 375 degrees F. twenty 
to twenty-five minutes. 
Washington Spinach 
4 cups hot cooked 1 teaspoon onion 
spinach chopped jui 
4 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon pepper 
Chop spinach fine and season with salt, 
pepper, onion juice and butter. Grease a 
star shaped mold and pack with spinach. 
Set pan in boiling water to keep hot until 
ready to use. Unmold on a serving plate 
and garnish with quarters and slices of 
hard cooked eggs. Serve hot. 
Crown Pudding 
1 tablespoon gelatine 3 eggs 
14 cup water 3 tablespoons chop- 
14% cups milk ped almonds 
¥g cup sugar 34 cup macaroon 
34 cup chopped crumbs 
raisins 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Soften gelatine in water five minutes. 
Scald milk, add sugar and stir until dis- 
solved. Beat egg yolks. Pour the milk 
over this and mix well. Cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly until the mix- 
ture coats the spoon. Add gelatine and 
mix well. When the mixture begins to 
stiffen, add the raisins, almonds, maca- 
roons and vanilla. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour into a mold which 
has been dipped in cold water. Chill. 
Unmold and garnish with whipped cream 
and maraschino cherries. 


juice 
Y4 cup butter 
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A; om dessert for Ufor kia / 


Grown-ups like it, too. Chocolate, cracker- 
crumbs and sugar all go into the milk together. 
There’s no melting or grating of chocolate 
when you use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate. 


GHIRARDELLI’S PUFFS 


2 cups milk Vy cup sugar 
14 cup Ghirardelli’s Ground 14 teaspoon salt 
Chocolate 1 egg 





V4 cup cracker crumbs 14 teaspoon vanilla 


Scald milk in top of double boiler. Combine chocolate, cracker crumbs, 
sugar and salt and stir into hot milk; cook 2 minutes. Remove from 
heat; add beaten egg and vanilla. Pour into greased custard cups; set 
ina baking pan of hot water and bake in a moderate oven (350° F) 
until firm—about 45 minutes. Turn out and serve hot with cream, 
hard sauce or a tart jam. This recipe makes five servings. 


CAI! measurements are level 


3 
RARDELLIS 
Chocolate 

Say “Gear-ar-delly” to any grocer. 


GHI 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 


D. GHIRARDELLI Co., 905 North Point Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 














Clear 
up bloodshot eyes 
quickly and safely 


When eyes become bloodshot from 
wind, dust, over-use, crying orlack 
of sleep, apply a few drops of 
harmless Murine. Soon they will 
be clear again and will feel re- 
freshed and vigorous. Try it! 
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(ez Cuticura 
a Rss Soap to Cleanse 


Ointment to Heal 




















Stop Earache! 
f 


EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
A reliable harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 





Cc. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 
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tothe hair 
the sheen of 
the sheen of SHAMPOQ 
cleanliness 
and leaves a delightful bouquet you'll 
never tire of. Eliminates dandruff. Does 
not color the scalp. Send this ad with 
your name and address. We will send the 
sample absolutely free. 

PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 

Dept. 77 48 Warren Street, New York 
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Send One Dollar for a 
“Get Acquainted” sub- 
scription to SUNSET 


5 issues oe $1.25 value 
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The Body Beautiful 


N the days when clothes were all 

enveloping the human body was 

merely a framework to support the 

many garments that proved a com- 

plete disguise. The hollows could 
be filled out with pads and the whole com- 
pressed into the standardized form that 
was acccepted as correct. But as these 
have disappeared little by little, the body 
in its natural shape emerges with the re- 
sult that every effort is being made to give 
it health and beauty. A lithe, slender 
body, resilient muscles, firm flesh have a 
beauty quite independent of features and 
coloring. The 
foundation is per- 
fect abundant 
health and energy 
founded on cleanli- 
ness, wholesome 
food and exercise, 
combined with the 
proper care of the 
body. The result 
is magical. 

Have you never 
picked out from a 
crowded street of 
slouching aimless 
people a glowing 
creature, head up, 
shoulders back, 
bright eyes 
straight ahead, 
swinging along as 
if the pot of gold 
at the foot of the 
rainbow were al- 
ready in_ sight? 
This doesn’t al- 
ways mean that 
she is keeping the 
most important 
engagement, or 
meeting the one 








control to all the movements. Cleanli- 
ness, plenty of bathing, keeps the flesh in 
good condition and adds so much to the 
joy of living that it puts a spring in the 
step and a swing in the shoulders. But all 
these things must be done intelligently 
and advisedly to meet the special need of 
the individual. 

Extreme thinness is no longer desirable 
as it has been, so that the starvation point 
of the past is relaxed and a fuller and saner 
menu is in vogue. A normal weight in 
proportion to your height is the present 
rule, with the bathroom scales as referee. 
As a general diet 
rule, eat less sugar, 
fats and starches. 
Substitute for 
these lean meat 
and fish, chicken 
or fowl of some 
sort, eggs, cheese, 
gelatine dishes, 
with plenty of 
green vegetables 
and the lighter 
fruits. Of course, 
it should be un- 
necessary to say 
that candy, whip- 
ped cream, rich 
sauces and cream 
soups, and mayon- 
naise are not to be 
eaten at all while 
on a reducing diet. 


HE person 

who wishes 
to reduce must 
engage in_ bodily 
activity as well as 
diet. A regular 
program of exer- 
cise should be fol- 
lowed with faith- 





person in the 
world, but it does 
mean that her body is a well-adjusted 
mechanism to carry out her plans, that it 
gives her pleasure instead of pain, and, 
unless she is favored of the gods, it also 
means that she has brought about this 
happy condition herself by intelligent ef- 
fort and patience. 

There are any number of contributing 
causes but perhaps the fundamentals are 
diet, exercise, rest and sleep, and cleanli- 
ness. Diet will reduce the too-fat body to 
grace and freedom, or it will round out 
the angles and sharp outlines and replace 
them with soft curves. Exercise will 
tighten the muscles and make them flex- 
ible, keep down the flesh and build up the 
the body. Rest and sleep in the proper 
amount will quiet the nerves and lend 
poise to the carriage as well as lend a self- 


ful regularity. Cer- 
tain portions of the body can be reduced 
by exercises if these are practised without 
fail each day. To reduce the hips, which 
seems to be the point where annoying 
flesh first accumulates, lie flat on the floor, 
lift the feet and make the movement of 
pedaling a bicycle twenty-five times in 
each direction. Or, from the same posi- 
tion, put the feet together and try bring- 
ing them up and touching the floor be- 
hind the head. This must be done gradu- 
ally as it will not be possible for some time, 
but the attempt works wonders. 

In addition to the fixed exercises to be 
practised at home it is well to add a walk, 
whenever it is possible to reach vour des- 
tination by this means. A walk in the 
open air is beneficial in many subtle ways 
that are not served by exercise within 
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doors. It isa mental stimulant that takes 
years off the body and sends the blood 
racing through the veins in a way for 
which there is no indoor substitute. 

In building up the body, sleep is the 
sweet restorer that it is said to be. Sleep 
stores up energy and saves the wear and 
tear on nerves and tissues thus negatively 
supplying the material on which to build. 
Eight hours at night will not only fill out 
the hollows but it will iron out lines and 
wrinkles and set back the clock a decade 
or two. Many a woman has lengthened 
her youth beyond belief by making it an 
inviolable rule to go to bed each night at 
midnight. A brief nap in the middle of 
the day or the late afternoon adds not 
only years but years of youth to the body. 
If this is not easy at first, at least it is pos- 
sible to lie down and close the eyes and re- 
lax completely for a fixed length of time. 
Sleep is sure to follow if this practise is ad- 
hered to for a period, and in any case the 
rest is beneficial. 

Frequent bathing is not only delightful 
and refreshing but keeps the skin clean 
and fresh and assists the body in eliminat- 
ing freely through the minute pores of the 
skin. Hot and cold baths will each have 
their advocates, as do the tub bath and 
- shower. Cold baths are invigorating. 

A shower leaves the skin glowing and 
tingling and sends one into the day with 
vigor and energy. A warm bath may be 
less stimulating, but it relaxes tired nerves, 
wipes out the worries of the day, restores 
peace of mind and gives one a sense of un- 
hurried refreshment that is positively up- 
lifting in its own way. 

Forget for the moment that you have a 
face. Pretend to yourself that you must 
depend for beauty on the lines and texture 
of your body, .nd bring it as closely as 
possible to the point where you are quite 
willing to stand and fall by that standard. 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


down. It was not a total loss by any 
means—not unless being appointed a 
Radio Commissioner is a loss. Maybe it 
will be—you never can tell. La Fount 
points out that as member from the 
Fifth Radio Zone he has a stupendous 
task. In the first place the density of 
broadcasting stations in relation to con- 
gressmen is enormous. California, with 
53 stations, has four to every member of 
Congress, whereas New York, with 54 
has only a little over one station per 
national legislator. It would be super- 
fluous to dwell on the fact that four 
congressmen can raise more mischief 
with a good-intentioned radio commis- 
sioner than can one. Then again, as 
California has a fraction of a radio station 
per capita more than New York or any 
other state it is not easy to gratify the 
demands of the home folks for more 
stations, to say nothing of adapting the 
8o-wave length to a radio satrapy that 
extends from Colorado to Hawaii, and 
Alaska to New Mexico. But Harold will 


do his best and take the panning with a 
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Although teeth are white 
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EW people realize that Pyor- 
rhea attacks even when teeth 
are clean and snowy white. 


And as a result, this foe of 
health takes heavy toll from 4 out 
of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger. A needless sacrifice! 


Take this precaution: See your 
dentist every six months. Every 
morning and night use Forhan’s 
for the Gums. As a dentifrice 
alone, you would prefer it. 


Without the use of harsh abra- 
sives, it keeps teeth clean and 
white and also protects them 


STILL 


Pyorrhea strikes 


4 out of 5 





against acids which cause decay. 


Moreover, if used regularly 
and in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keeps them sound and 
healthy. As you may know, Pyor- 
rhea seldom attacks healthy gums. 


Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use 
this dentifrice every day. Massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s, 
following the directions in the 
booklet that comes with tube. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. Two sizes—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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For 


neatly typed 


letters 


STAR 
BRAND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
— BRAND Type- 


writer Ribbonsinsure 
clear, neat copies that 
will last as long as the 
paper upon which they 
are written. 

“A Kind for Every Pur- 
pose.” All colors and 
combinations of colors. 
Sold by leading Sta- 
tionery stores every- 
where. Made by the 
makers of MultiKopy 
| Carbon Paper. 

F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
| Established 1889 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Warehouses: NewYork Chic : 
; uses: J > ago 
i Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Secon rt 






















Monthly sailings via Straits of Magel- 
u4,!, lan to fascinating Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 12000 ton vessels. Sum- 
mertime now in this colorful land. Re- 
duced round trip fares returning via 
Panama Canal. Write or call for booklet. 


4. MccoRMICK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 

661 Market St., San Francisco 

ie 216 West 7th St., Los Angeles 

* 105—3rd St.,Portland 1321—4th Ave., Seattle 
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A Spanish “Casita 


(Continued from page 51) 


As a color scheme the exterior is espe- 
cially noteworthy. The stucco walls are a 
very light cream; the roof tiles are a varie- 
gation of reds, brown, tan and green; the 
entrance paving is in dark red; the wood 
trimming, for the most part, is done in a 
weathered shade of grayish brown. Still 
more color is added by way of the lathe- 
turned grille-work of the large front win- 
dow, which is of coppery brown with 
bands of maroon and grayish blue. Note, 
in this connection, the tiled vent in the 
gable over this window and the rustic 
wooden shutters of the smaller window to 
the left of the entrance. The latter, in- 
cluding the head beam, have been burned 
with acids to give an extremely aged effect. 

The house has a breadth of only thirty- 
four feet and a total depth of forty-eight 
feet, with living-room, dining-room, kit- 
chen and two bedrooms, besides the bath- 
room and the usual service porch off the 
kitchen. The plan also includes a patio 
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on the side, which is directly accessible 
from the dining-room, kitchen service 
porch and bedroom hall. 

The front door, which is set in a deep 
recess, is of brown oak and leads to a small 
entrance vestibule. An open arch con- 
nects this with the large living-room, and 
a very broad arched opening throws the 
dining-room open to the living-room also. 
An unusual feature of the interior plan- 
ning is the placing of the kitchen on the 
front. * 

The interior finish is inexpensive but 
very effective. Woodwork is of pine ex- 
clusively, which in the vestibule, living- 
room and dining-room is a rich brown 
stain, in hall and bedrooms old-ivory en- 
amel, in bathroom and kitchen a very 
light gray. The plastered walls of vesti- 
bule, living-room and dining-room are 
tinted in light bronze brown; in hall and 
bedrooms they are attractively papered; 
in bathroom and kitchen they are done in 
enamel of pale lavender shade. Hardwood 
floors prevail except in kitchen, service 
porch and bathrooms; the latter is floored 
with tile and finished with a tile wainscot. 

Cuar_es ALMA Byers. 
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Sani-Flush does 
onething perfectly 


me: | 





Ir cLEANS toilet bowls. 
Does it thoroughly. 
Immaculately. With- 
out any help from you. 

Just pour a little 
Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following direc- 
é tions on the can. Then 
flush. Marks, stains and incrus- 
tations vanish. Odors disappear. 
The toilet bowl is left spotless 
and glistening. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, 
unhealthful trap, too. It purifies 
and cleanses the whole toilet sys- 
tem. And it is harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Al- 
ways keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, 25c; in Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





THe Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome hidg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 





The man who knows Oil uses 


Yt Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
Lf unable to obtain N yoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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Be Pleasant When 
Yow re Angry 


(Continued from page 33) 


assistant vice president, a short time 
later vice president and manager of 
branches. Now he is also a director. 
He was also assistant to the president 
of the Great Western Power Coasnaes 
until recently. He is head of R. D. 
Brigham—Investment Broker, which has 
financed a number of large San Francisco 
enterprises. He is treasurer and a trus- 
tee of the Anglo-California Securities 

Company. 

“Have you any suggestions for the 
young man who finds himself in a posi- 
tion older than his years?” I asked. 

“He should display a superabundance 
of willingness to learn. Too often junior 
executives show an opposite tendency. 
They get together in groups of three or 
four and discuss the folly of the big boss’s 
policies. It would be more sensible for 
them to jointly figure out how and why 
he is a success and try to discover some 
of his principles which they could apply 
to their own lives. 

“The young man should not be too 
positive in his opinions. It is sometimes 
well, if he must express a rather radical 
thought, to say ‘I read somewhere that’ 
and then unburden himself.” 

One reason Mr. Brigham is succeeding 
is that he gets a tremendous kick out of 
his work. With a remarkably lively 
interest in everything, he is one of those 
men whom it is impossible to imagine 
as being bored. But if you ever see him 
with a brighter than usual gleam in his 
eyes, you can safely assume that he is 
doing something for someone. 


“7 KNOW that the way to have 
friends is to be one,” he explained. 
“T look upon every chance to do a favor 
for a man as an opportunity.” 

When I asked Brigham why he is so 
considerate of everyone with whom he 
comes in contact, he said, half guiltily: 
“T just can’t help endeavoring to be 
kind to people! It hurts my feelings to 
offend anyone.” 

He thinks that one reason many young 
men of today do not make progress is 
that they do not set definite goals ‘“‘and 
then concentrate on attaining those 
goals”. 

“What should an undecided young 
man do in order to come to a decision 
about what business he wants to follow?” 
I questioned. 

“He should study technical books and 
trade magazines,” answered Mr. Brig- 
ham. “As he studies, he will be acquiring 
useful knowledge, and sooner or later 
he will discover that one of the businesses 
he is reading about sets his ambitions on 
fire. Once started, he should continue 
his technical studies. ” 

R. D. Brigham is decidedly a family 
man. Though he is a member of the 
world-famous Bohemian Club and other 
clubs and fraternal lodges, he does not 
spend more than a few evenings a year 
away from Mrs. Brigham and their 
two sons. 
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For Awnings 
of Enchantment... 


Coor and good taste outside the home as well asin. . . 
with the brilliant effects that Otis Woven Stripes now 
make possible for you! 

Modern in design and color, distinctive in appearance, 
these brilliant fabrics add charm to any home. The pat- 
terns are neither printed nor painted on; they are woven 
right into the fabric from the sturdiest yarns, dyed with 
the fastest colorings known. They are identical on both 
sides, as lovely from within as from without. 

Otis Woven Stripes give lasting service. They endure 
blazing sun, driving rain. Ask to see them at your dealer’s; 
or send us the coupon (below) and receive beautifully illus- 
trated literature and samples. 


OTIS 


WOVEN 
STRIPES 


Made by 


OTIS COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 














































USE THIS COUPON 















OTIS COMPANY, Advertising Dept., 
385 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, illustrated literature and 
samples of Otis Woven Stripes for awnings and canopies, 
garden and porch furniture, etc. 





Name 





Address 








City State 
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LESS THAN 


PER BAKING 








~~ _ fr caa0 use _— 





MINUTES 


TO MAKE—TO BAKE 


And remember, too, that when 
you are through, there are no 
failures, no rebakings, because 
everything comes from the 
oven light and evenly raised. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 
Contains two leav- 
ening units: one 
begins to work 
when the dough is 
mixed, the other 
waits for the heat 
of the oven; then 
both units work 
together. . 
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ALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2’2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 























“Sh a S ! r 
e's ddeptic. 
Many women want to be, deserve to be, and 
could be far more popular than is their lot. 
Doctors know why. So do nurses. They call 
such cases septics. 

To remedy obnoxious body odors and bad 
breath, you must recognize their cause. The 
trouble is deep-seated. Frankly, in the colon. 
Semi-constipation makes millions of systems 
septic. There may be a daily movement, but all 
the waste is not eliminated. The matter that 
remains poisons the blood, and permeates the 
perspiration. It taints the breath. Nature is 
signaling her need of a little calcium. 


Calcium works wonders in one’s appear- 
ance, too, With the inner system sweet and 
clean, the complexion clears most marvelously. 
Eyes brighten. Teeth whiten. The tongue is 
no longer coated, even on arising. And you 
never need take another harsh cathartic. 


Perhaps you are septic, and don’t know it. 
Try atiny bit of calcium, and see! It may make 
all the difference in the world. Leave harsh, 
habit-forming cathartics alone. You never need 
them if you take an occasional calcium tablet. 
Free five-day test of calcium is yours for 
the asking. Nearly every drug store has Stuart’s 
calcium wafers; pocket size 10c., or family size for 
60c. But a box for the test will be sent you com- 
plimentary and postpaid, if you write the Stuart 
Co., Dept. C132, Marshall, Mich. 


“Calcium 
Wafers ° 





The 888 Company, Dept. B-18 Fort Wayne, Ind. 





+3,commission -MEN’S SUITS 


388s YOU CAN EARN 
00.00 


$2,000.0 
a3144 Extra Money Yearly 
SALES KIT As our representative 
Up-to-date Single breast- 
ed style. Variety of beautiful patterns. 













This Home-Mixed Cough 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, 
a bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a 
family supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, fox 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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“T don’t like the modern tendency 
away from home life,’ he remarked. 
‘And it seems to me that many men who 
dance to the tune of night life, almost 
making a business of seeking artificial 
pleasure, are merely deceiving themselves. 
There’s an honest pleasure, a substan- 
tial, lasting joy, about a good home with 
a wife and a couple of children that can’t 
be equalled by any synthetic substitute 
that I have heard about.” 

The scandal in R. D. Brigham’s life? 
Well, if you must know—he eats salted 
peanuts. He took the first misstep, ate 
the first salted peanut, when he was five, 
and ever since he has seldom had the 
moral courage to pass any store displaying 
salted peanuts without stopping and buy- 
ing a package. What is the world coming 
to, with a bank director eating salted 
peanuts?—If you ask me, it’s becoming 
a more human world. In fact, that’s 
what America needs: more financiers who 
eat salted peanuts. 





Success 1n 


Sululand 


(Continued from page 30) 


that can be attended to easily by local 
authorities, this apostle of enlightenment 
and progress lays great stress on vital 
matters such as schools and roads, the 
two greatest civilizing agencies among 
the Moros. In eloquent terms he be- 
seeches the powers that be to lay aside 
the necessary funds for these so that his 
people may be as far advanced as their 
Christian brothers. He never misses an 
opportunity to speak a good word for the 
local officials and renew his pledge of 
loyalty to the government. And _ his 
silver tongue has stood him in good stead. 

This devout follower of the prophet 
also acts as local chief of police under the 
constabulary. He is assisted by twelve 
spearmen. For a long time he carried a 
shotgun until one day an officer asked to 
borrow it to shoot a bird. The Imam 
whispered in tones not audible to his 
companions that it wouldn’t shoot but 
not to tell anybody. He and his efficient 
corps of assistants keep excellent order 
at all athletic meets and the chief loves 
to inspect his men at least every hour. 

Another duty of this man of God is to 
furnish entertainment of various kinds 
for public functions. He has a native 
band of ten pieces and singers to accom- 
pany it. Dancers of all descriptions both 
male and female are secured to keep time 
with the music. The spear dance and the 
thrilling dance of death executed by the 
Reverend himself with his long sharp 
native knife are scenes to make the most 
stoical shudder. The singing is in a 
monotone, a little of it going a long way, 
and the music is of the Indian tom-tom 
variety. 

This man of many duties also acts as 
a judge in his community, though not 
precisely in a legal capacity. His house is 
the sanctuary for evil-doers—that is to 
say, it affords them protection until their 
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cases have been decided. “Criminals may | 


be asking for mercy while their accusers 
at the same time may be seeking for 
vengeance. The Imam after hearing the 
evidence decides the case as justly as 
possible under the rules of Mohammedan 
law and then if the parties are not satis- 
fied the case may be referred to the regular 
legal courts. The Imam also acts as ad- 
visor in disputes that arise in the com- 
munity. So persuasive is his manner 
that he confers with both factions taking 
each one in their turn to the authorities 
for conference. He receives a fee from 
each party, of course, and manages to 
make ends meet in a most satisfactory 
manner. And in the case of Imam Malli, 
the urge to orate also finds expression. 

So then, here are your three Sulu per- 
sonalities, Usop, love-maker extraordi- 
nary and brilliant leader, Elijah the crafty, 
relying on his wits and his utter hardness 
of heart, and Imam Malli, strutting and 
making speeches, vain and puffed up, yet 
shrewd enough to know his specialty and 
to stick to it. Translated into terms of 
our own society, each is a shining example 
of success, each knows his job and makes 
his way among his fellows by exercising 
to the best of his ability, such talents as 
he was born with or could acquire. Have 
we, here in our country, the only formula 
for success—as we seem sometimes to 
think we have? Look at Usop, look at 
Elijah, at Imam Malli. 

There might be a parable here, even a 
moral with which to adorn the tale 
but perhaps it may better be left to the 
reader to arrive at that for himself! 





Poet’s Tree 


(Continued from page 37) 


Virgilia’s leaves are feathery and silken- 
haired on both sides when young but time 
has a way of robbing the upper side of 
its adornment, so when old, the leaves 
are as bald above as many men when the 
years have had their way. Virgilia, in 
San Francisco, unhampered by rival 
trees, grows leisurely from three sturdy, 
golden-brown stems or boles which give 
it an ample spread. Its greatest height 
is perhaps twenty-five or thirty feet from 
the ground, so that it towers well over and 
above the garden wall and looks out 
upon the magnificent view of the Bay 
which Stevenson himself found so de- 
lightful and to which he ardently longed 
to return. 

Africa that “large and sunlit land,” 
has ever been the home of mystery, and 
the islands of the Southern Seas have 
breathed their languorous dreams into 
many hearts. Vuirgilia capensis, the 
poet’s tree, is surely a worthy daughter 
of the one and rumor has established it 
as a welcome foster-child of the other 
until San Francisco became the home of 
its adoption at the kindly hands of Mrs. 
Stevenson. Thus a very triad of romance 
is completed and visualized in the living 
presence of this lovely flowering tree, 
looking far beyond the sunset, yet keep- 
ng faithful vigil over the “old Stevenson 
1ouse.” 
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—letting the 
00d things of life 
pass by 


a victim of cachexia (run down condition) 


You can’t /ook your best or feel your best or be at 
your best if youare only ‘‘half there’’—if you are 
suffering the fatigue, the listlessness, the physical 
and mental exhaustion of cachexia (run down 
condition). 


For health and pep eat yeast; every one knows its 
beneficial action; millions have felt its quicken- 
ing effect. 


The problem of putting out pure yeast in pleasant 
form has now been solved. Yeast Foam 
Tablets are the kind of yeast you’ ve been 
seeking. Palatable little tablets. Chew 
them up or swallow them whole; you’ll ( 
like their piquant taste. 






Try the 5c envelope 

(a day’s ration) or 

the large 50c bottle 

with enough yeast 
for 10 days. 


Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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Make Rooms Attractive 


Hang up photos and prints with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Easily inserted with the fingers 
For framed pictures, mirrors, etc., us 


Moore Push-less Stones 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa 











City Plumbing in 
Suburban Homes 


If you live in an unsewered district, 
you can still enjoy the conveniences and 
comforts of modern plumbing with 
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QrrEquip + '.'n . s 
They solve the problem of 
sewage Spee safely and econom- 
ically. Follows U.S. Public Health 
rvice Design. Always sat- 
isfactory. 

Before you order any sys- 
tem, write for free plan 
sheets and folder ‘“‘How 

> to be Safe with- 


out Sewers.” 

















Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch 
or lawn, Stand of white 
enameled wood and swing 





f white washable duck. : cl! SaneEqui vy, 
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i waterless ° _ 

Perfection Mfg. Co. 866 E. Brighton 


2703 N. Leffine well toilets. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 


Specially chartered Cunarder ‘“Lancastria’”’ June 30 
Mediterranean and Norway. 4th Cruise, 52 days, 
$600-$1300. Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees included 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 





Enjoy seeing your choice snapshot in colors. A 
10 x 12 oil painting on old master or linen surface 
by an artist of reputation. Send film 


Art Studio. S-2. 990 N. Madison. Pasadena, Calif. 
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Continued from page 63) 


she would always “thrill at his enveloping 
gaze” she was convinced that her freedom 
lay neither in work nor in friends nor even 
in Dan’s love; that “she alone was the 
citadel of her power and her freedom.” 

Now, then, there are certain crudities, 
certain obviousnesses in the story. We 
have purposely focused our brief moment 
of light directly on them so that our argu- 
ment might be clear without the elabora- 
tion for which we have not room. There 
are further burlesques to be found, such as 
“By God, you shall not! he panted, 
towering over her, his hands opening and 
till the joints in his fingers 
cracked,” and many others as bad. But, 
after all, these are minor defects. Miss 
Simpson had, if we understand her aright, 
three ends in view in writing “Back Fire.” 
First, she wished to show the effect, upon 
an impulsive, vital, intelligent girl, of the 
domination of a sternly controlled mother 
in whose mind the ideal was the thing. 
Second, Miss Simpson wished to demon- 
strate that freedom isn’t always what one 
thinks it’s going to be. And third, she in- 
tended to make it clear that true freedom 
may be found, but only by one’s self and 
only after a search both intelligent and 
unafraid. 

That the author does prove what she 
sets out to prove is what makes “Back 
Fire” a promise of better novels to come 
from Miss Simpson. The crudities, the 
banalities, the artificialities scattered (un- 
happily rather plentifully), throughout 
the book are merely evidences of too eager 
a preoccupation on the part of the author 
with her theme—and, perhaps, of an un- 
fortunate meagreness of sense of humor. 


closing 





Recent Books in 


Brief Review 


The Left Bank and Other Stories. By 
Jean Rhys. (Harper, $2.00) 

A group of stories centering about life 
in the Quartier Latin. Miss Rhys writes 
with refreshing economy of language; 
these are telling, brilliant bits out of life 
and the collection is one of permanent 
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PATENTS 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





$40.00 Suits for $23.50! All one price. Union 
made of finest quality Virgin Wool. You don’t have 
to know anything about selling clothing. We 
guarantee your success you are honest and 
willing to work. Write at once. WILLIAM C. 
BARTLETT, 850 Adams, Dept. 729, Chicago. 





Agents—We start you in business and halp 

you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 

Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$100 

ae _ Madison Compaay, 564 Broadway, 
ew York. 





Men qualify for forest ranger position: start 
$125 Ba cabin and vacation; patrol the 
— —— the game. Write Mokane Institute, 

M-48, Denver, Colo. 





Earn $25 ay spare time, writing for 
Newspa . Exp. unnecessary. 
Copyri x. Mee to write for Pay” Free. 
eae Depevting Inst., 1255 St. Louis, Mo. 





Foreign work—with big pay. Sunny South 
America. Oil, fruit, packing companies. Fare and 
expenses paid. South erican Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125—$200 mo. 
and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap, etc. For 
de — write Norton, 264 Temple Court, Denver, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Your Handwriting Reveals Character. Prac- 
tical guide to success. Send in sample of own or 
friend's writing for helpful analysis of surprising 
facts. 25c. (silver). N. Pencraft, Coscob, Connecticut. 











CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Campers | 


SLEEP comfortably outdoors under any condition. 
New 32-page handbook, “How to Sleep Comfortably 
Out of Doors,” by Ed. Cave, camping authority, ¢x- 
plains, illustrates construction every known outdoor 
bed---bough, auto, camp beds. A score of sdeas that 
_ ‘will double the pleasure of your next trip. "ear" 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY,501 Tripp Street, Framingham, Mass. 


























AMMER 


Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 

Natural Corrective Course’’ and a free copy oi 

my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 

Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 901 Bush: St. Dan Francisco, Calif. | 


literary value—no mistake about that. 


Silent Storms. By Ernest Poole. 
(Maemillan, $2.50). 

The romance of a young French- 
woman and a middling-young American 
financier. Under the cloak of his narra- 
tive, Mr. Poole gives you a series of 
amazingly definite flashes of the modern 
American and the modern France; the 
book is the perfect blend of story and 
social searchlight. 

Genghis Khan. 
(McBride, $3.50) 

The life story of the fiercest warrior 
and the greatest conqueror of them all. A 
book of extraordinary fascination, an 
accurate account of the days of a man 
whose life and deeds no mere fictioneer 
would attempt to parallel. 


The Mad Carews. By Martha Os- 
tenso. (Dodd, Mead, $2.50) 

A study in family traits by the author 
of “Wild Geese” and “Dark Dawn.” 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads "serene 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


ALASKAN FURS 


Eskimo made Mastodon and Walrus Ivory Goods 


Indian made Willow Root and Grass 
Baskets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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Speaking 
of Books 


(Continued from page 63) 


she would always “thrill at his enveloping 
gaze” she was convinced that her freedom 
lay neither in work nor in friends nor even 
in Dan’s love; that “she alone was the 
citadel of her power and her freedom.” 

Now, then, there are certain crudities, 
certain obviousnesses in the story. We 
have purposely focused our brief moment 
of light directly on them so that our argu- 
ment might be clear without the elabora- 
tion for which we have not room. There 
are further burlesques to be found, such as 
“ “By God, you shall not!’ he panted, 
towering over her, his hands opening and 
closing till the joints in his fingers 
cracked,” and many others as bad. But, 
after all, these are minor defects. Miss 
Simpson had, if we understand her aright, 
three ends in view in writing “Back Fire.” 
First, she wished to show the effect, upon 
an impulsive, vital, intelligent girl, of the 
domination of a sternly controlled mother 
in whose mind the ideal was the thing. 
Second, Miss Simpson wished to demon- 
strate that freedom isn’t always what one 
thinks it’s going to be. And third, she in- 
tended to make it clear that true freedom 
may be found, but only by one’s self and 
only after a search both intelligent and 
unafraid. 

That the author does prove what she 
sets out to prove is what makes “Back 
Fire” a promise of better novels to come 
from Miss Simpson. The crudities, the 
banalities, the artificialities scattered (un- 
happily rather plentifully), throughout 
the book are merely evidences of too eager 
a preoccupation on the part of the author 
with her theme—and, perhaps, of an un- 
fortunate meagreness of sense of humor. 





Recent Books in 


Brief Review 


The Left Bank and Other Stories. By 
Jean Rhys. (Harper, $2.00) 

A group of stories centering about life 
in the Quartier Latin. Miss Rhys writes 
with refreshing economy of language; 
these are telling, brilliant bits out of life 
and the collection is one of permanent 
literary value—no mistake about that. 


Silent Storms. By Ernest Poole. 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 
he romance of a young French- 
woman and a middling-young American 
financier. Under the cloak of his narra- 
tive, Mr. Poole gives you a series of 
amazingly definite flashes of the modern 
American and the modern France; the 
book is the perfect blend of story and 
social searchlight. 


Genghis Khan. By Harold Lamb. 
(McBride, $3.50) 

The life story of the fiercest warrior 
and the greatest conqueror of them all. A 
book of extraordinary fascination, an 
accurate account of the days of a man 
whose life and deeds no mere fictioneer 
would attempt to parallel. 

The Mad Carews. By Martha Os- 
tenso. (Dodd, Mead, $2.50) 

A study in family traits by the author 








of ‘‘Wild Geese” and “Dark Dawn.”’ 
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PATENTS 





cee mente Sena sez, eee Booklet. Highest 
Prompt 


ptness 
aoa a model or a = examination ‘and ad ry 
seen We Wane. Coleman, nent Attorney, 724 Net 











HELP WANTED 





$40.00 Suits for $23.50! All one ice. U; 
made of finest Siality Virgin Wool. You don't have 
to know anythi about selling clothing. We 
5 -amay your gp Bee if you are honest anq 
willing to work. Write at once. WILLIAM ¢, 
BARTLETT, 850 Adams, Dept. 729, Chicago, 





Agents—We start you in business and he 


you succeed. No capital or lence need 
Spare or i. time. ou_can easily earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 


New York. 





Men qualify for forest ranger position: start 
$125 aah: cabin and _ vacation; patrol the 
forests; i protect the the a. Write Mokane Inst titute, 
M-48, Denver, C 





Earn $25 weekly spare time, writing for 
Newspa) and Magazines. Exp. unnecessary, 
Copynght Book, “How to write for +e Free, 
Press Reporting Inst., 1255 St. Louis, M 








Foreign work—with big pay. Sunny South 
America. Oil, fruit, packing companies. Fare and 
expenses paid. South can Service Bureau, 
14, F500 Abo, Detroit, Mich. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125—$200 mo. 
and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap, etc. For 
— write Norton, 264 Temple Court, Denver, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Your Handwriting Reveals Character. Prac- 
tical ide to success. Send in sample of own or 
friend's writing for helpful analysis of surprising 
facts. 25c. (silver). N. Pencraft, Coscob, Connecticut. 





CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Campers | 


SLEEP comfortably outdoors under any condition 
New 32-page handbook, “How to Sleep Com fortably 
Out of Doors,” by Ed. Cave, camping authority, 
plains, illustrates construction every known outdoor 
bed--bough, auto, camp beds. A score of sdcas that 


























_ will double the pleasure of your next trip. “oa” 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY,501 Tripp Street, Framingham, Max, 


BUNIONS@/ 1 


Quick, safe relieffrom Burion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ Z 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads — "sigrorie 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 











Send One Dollar for a 
“Get Acquainted” sub- 


scription to. SUNSET 


PB 


5issues -- $1.25 value 
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“tts the Sauce , 
8) That Makes the lifference 


‘i 
reg Pet Milk, diluted with the cooking water from fresh vegetables or with 
4 dont haw the liquid from canned vegetables gives to your w hite sauce for 
penest an creamed soups and creamed vegetables a finer, richer flavor than 
eh can be had with ordinary milk—and makes better food. 
RR: Chicken and mushrooms, lobster, shrimp or salmon combined W ith 
rn $50.$1ai white sauce—made with Pet Milk—arranged with alternate layers 
Broadway ° F Fe fii 

of bread crumbs, and baked in a greased baking dish, provide a 
cena variety of food of exceptionally fine flavor. 
 Tnstitan The distinctive “cream and butter” flavor that Pet Milk gives in all 
te... your cooking, is due to the pure, fresh, more-than-double-rich 
iting for quality of the milk. 
necessary, . - 
- Free, Pet Milk is so vich it serves in place of cream. It can be diluted to 
——. suit every milk use. You'll like it for everything. It costs less 
4g Bey than half as much as cream—costs no more than ordinary milk. 
© Bureaa, It saves butter. 
as We want to send, without cost to you, our books and leaflets 
000 me, showing how Pet Milk will make all your cooking better. 
Deen 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


24 California Street, San Francisco 
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The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 


Take one small boy, add a generous 


piece of Carnation Custard Pie—and 
you'll get, any day, such a picture of 
contentment as this. Everybody likes 
Carnation Custard Pie—it’s so ex- 
traordinarily good. Smooth, rich and 
creamy because of Carnation’s double 
cream content. Firm and fine in texture 
because Carnation is “homogenized.” 


Custard Pie is only one of count: 
less good things that Carnation Milk 





© 1928, Carnation Milk Products 


makes better. Use it for all your cook 
ing. It’s simply pure whole milk in 4 
convenient, economical form—and 
better in results than even the best off 
bottled milk. 


Carnation Custard Pie—114 cup Carnation Milk diluted 
with 1 cup water, % cup sugar, few gratings nutmeg, 
2 eggs. Beat eggs slightly, add all other ingredients. Pour 
into unbaked pastry shell; bake in 450° F. oven for 10 
minutes; lower temperature to 250° F., and bake for 
about 50 minutes. 

Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
216 Market St.,San Francisco 474 Glisan St., Portland 
737 Terminal St., LosAngeles 361 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 





